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LETTERS 

TO A 

YOUJVG GEJVTLEMdJV 
COMMENCING HIS EDUCATION. 

LE ITER I. 

•% Dear IHendf 

AS jou are now commenciiig a coone of classical edaca* 
tioDy and need the guidance of those who have preceded you 
in the same coarse, yon cannot but receive with kindness^ 

and treat with attention, the remarks of a friend, whose affec- 
tion for you, excites in biiD a deep solicitude for your future 
reputation and happiness. 1 feel the more desirous to furnish 
you with some hints for the direction of your studies, for I 
have exptiricticed the want of such helps myself; no small 
portion of my life having been spent in correcting the errors 
of my early education. 

It has been often remarked, that men are the creaturea of 
habit. The rudiments of knowledge we receive by tradition; 
and our first actions are, in a good degree, modelled by imi- 
tation* I^or ought it to be otherwise. The respect which 
young persons feel for their parents, superiors and predeces- 
sors is no less the dictate of reason, than the requirement of 
heaven; and the propensity to imitation, is no lnna natural, 
than it may be useful. These pnnciples however, like ma- 
ny others, when pursued or indulged to an extreme* produce 
evil effects ; as they often lead the young to embrace error 
as well as truth* Some degree of confidence In the opinions 
of those whom we respect, is always a duty — ^in the first stages 
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of life, our coofiidence in parents must be imp1ici^-<*and oar 

ebedieace to their will, complete aod unreserved. In later 
Stages of life, as the intellectual faculties expand and the 
reasoning power gains strength, implicit confidence in the 
opinions e?M of ti)e most distingnisfaed men, cesses to be a 
duty. We are to regard their opinions only as probably cor- 
rect ; but refer the ultimate decision of this point to evi- 
dence to be collected from our own reasonings or research- 
es* All men are liable to err ; and a knowledge of this fact 
should excite in us Constant stflicttude to obtain satisfaofoiy 
reasons for every opinion we embrace. 

As men are furnished with powers of reason, it is obvious- 
ly the design of the creator, that reason should be employed 
as their guide, in every stage of life. Put reason, without 
ctrlHvatioo, without experience and Without the aids of rev- 
elation, is a miserable j^uide ; it often errs from ignorance, 
and more often from the impulse of passion. The first ques. 
tions a ftitiona:! beii^ should ask hiMsdlf, are, ffiko made me f 
Wh^ wets I made F What i» my Jicly ^ The proper linswerd td 
these tjuestioiis, and i\ie practical results, constitute, my dear 
friend, the whole business of life. 

Now i^son, unaided by revelationr, cannot answer these 
4ii«sfl6M» The experience of the Pag^n WdtrM has loikg. 
since determined this point* Revelation alone fiimishes sat- 
isfactory informafiofj on these subjects. Let it then be the 
first atudy that occupies your miod, to learn from thescrifl^ 
tiirte the ehai^ler and i#iU of your maker ; the^ eiftf or pur- 
pose for which be gave fon being and fnteliectttal powers, 
and tlie duties he requires you to perform. In all that re- 
gard? faith aiid practice, the scriptures furnish the principles, 
preciepts and roles, by which yotf are to be giidded« Your 
reptttatl6D aolieng men ; yomtorwn tranqnUtity of rilind in thii 
life ; and all rational hope of future happiness, depend on 
an exact conform itj of conduct to the commands of God re- 
v«afod in ^ aaured orasles* 
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The duties of men are sa'tnoimty comprwed in Ihe Ten 

Ooromandments, consistinpj ot two tables. One comprehend- 
tfi^ the duties which wejowe immediatelj to God — the other, 
4be duties' we 4»ve to our fellow men. Chfist himself iief 
i«daced these commandnieiits under two general pfeoepts, 
which enjoin upon ns, to Jove ihc Lord our God with all our 
heart, <witb aJl our so^l, with alt our mind aod with ail out 
stren i^ ' a nd to <k>ve our neighbor as ourselres* On tbeso 
taro comamndments hang all the law and the prophet»~-that 
is, they comprehend the substance of oil the doctrines and 
precepts of the Bihie, or ihe whole of reiigion. 

The first duty of man then i>, lo love and reverence Ihe 
Supreaae Being. The fear of God is the beginning of wis^ 
dom or religion. But the love of God implies some koowl** 
edge of his character and attributes — atid these are to be 
learned partly by a view of his stupendout^ woi4csin Greatio<i« 
knt chieflj from the revelations <of himself recorded in the 
.Scriptures. The great constituent of love to the Soprame 
Being is however an entrre com^acency in his character and 
attributes, and unqualified approbation of his law, as a rule 
«flife. Such complacency and approbation can ei^ist ooi/ 
hk a Jioly .heaiit*-<~a beart t)»t deUghts jm moiral excellence. 
But wherever they exist, they produce a correspondent pu«* 
jity of life. The natural effect then of a real conformity of 
iieari io the First and Great Commandment, which enjoins su? 
-preme love to Qod« is, to produce conformity of Itfe to ihe 
ii^nnction o( the second command, to love our neighhor as 
ourselves. 

In applying 'he commands of God to practice, be careful 
to give to them the full intended latitude of meaning. Ttie 
love of God .comprehends the love of all his attributes-^the 
love of his justice in condemning and pnnishiiig stn^^as weH 
as of his mercy in forgiving and sav ing penitent sinners — the 
Jove of his sovereignty as well as^of his grace. The divine char- 
Actor is an entire thing--4ind there can be no genuine love to 
ihc Snpixmne Being which does not embrace his whole char- 
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acter. When in obedience to the third Commandment of thn 
Decalogue, you would avoid profane swearing, you are to 
remember that this aloDe is not a full compliance with the 
profaibitio&t which comprehends all irreverent words or ac* 
tions and whatever tends to cast contempt on the Supreme 
Being, or on his word and ordinances. 

When you abstain from secular employments, on the sab- 
bath, and attend public worship, you must not snppose that 
yon folly comply with the requisitions of the fourth Com- 
mandment, unles'^ you devote the whole day to religious im- 
provement. If you spej]d any part of the day in convivial en- 
tertainment, in reading novels, plays, history, geography or 
travels, you undoubtedly violate the letter as well as the spirit 
, of that command* 

The command to honor your father and mother compre- 
• hends not only due respect and obedience to your parents ; > 
but all due respect to other superiors. The distinction of 
age, is one established by God himself, and is perhaps the 
only difference of rank in society, which is of divine origin. 
It is a distinction of the utmost importance to society, it can- 
not be destroyed, and it ought not to be foi^otten. Hence 
filial respect has ever been esteemed one of the most amia* 
ble virtues. Let your respect for your parents, and others 
who are of like age or standing in society, he sincere, cordial 
and uniform ; and let the feelings of your heart be manifest 
in your exterior deportment. Never forget the deference 
due to their age, nor treat them with a familiarity that is in- 
compatible with that deference. Even the customary forms 
of address should not be overlooked, or neglected ; for in do- 
ing honor to age, you honor a divine command^ and secure 
to yourself a source of permanent consolation. It will af- ' 
ford you particular satisfaction, when your parents are con- 
signed to the tomb. 

In obedience to the sixth command you are not merely^ to 
avoid direct homicide, but you are to avoid every thing that 
may indirectly or consequentially impair your own health, or 
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injure that of others* Intempeffaoce or exeeetive indigence 
of passion and appetite which gradually weakens the coosti* 

tution, falls within the prohibition of this commandment; as 
does every known unnecessary exposure of the body to ex- 
treme hardship. 

From your education an4 principles, it is* presnmed that 
there is little need of -cantioiiing you against a Tiolation of 
the ei£,hlh commandment, by a felonious taking of the prop- 
erty of another, in a manner to incur the penalties of human 
laws* But the prohibition coyers much broader grooDd-^^it 
extends to every species of fraud or deception by which the 
property of another is taken or withheld from him. If in 
receiving Of paying money, a mistake throws into your 
hands a sum of money beyond what is your right, it is a vio« 
lation of the eighth command to retain that sum m yoa own 
hands, let it be never so somiIL You are under (he same mor- 
' al obligation to return the surplus money to the ni:httul own- 
er, as you are not to take a like sum from him by theft* 

In like manner, in trade, the man who by deception, gets 
a dollar more for an article, than the pnrdiaser would have 
given, had he not been deceived, is in the view of God, as 
guilty as if he had taken that dollar from the purchaser's 
chest. 

The man who by an artifice conceals the defects of ,his 
goods, or gives them a false appearance, and thus deceivei 

the purchaser, is guilty of fraud ; and any money that he 
may get by this deception is taken as wrongfully as if taken 
by theft« 

The farmer who brings his produce to market, and sells it 

in a bad state, knowing it to be defective and concealing the 
defect, or giving a false representation of it, is^ guilty of fraud 
and falls within the purview of the eighth command. 

The man who adulterates his drugs, and sells them as gen- 
uine, certainl) violates the eighth command, and nu^ violate 
the sixth. 
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The wine «e)ler and (he SvHUer who teii and adulterate 

their liquors, and sell them for what they are not, ore guilty 
of fraud, and in a greater or less .degree^ fail nritbin the pro- 
hibition 4if the eighth cocmnmnd ; and bj mtng potsoaoMaob* 
stances in such adulteration, they may incnr ilie guilt of the 

sixth. 

The methods by which this command is violated in the or- 
dMiaiy4:ommerce of hie ape literal! jr inoumerahle*— and if 
judgement should he kid to the Une^ who could stand? 

Be very careful then to resist ewerj temptation to decep- 
tion and fraud. Let every transaction with your fellow men 
t>e just and honorable. This is required no less by your own 
repotationi than hj the law of God ; for dec^twn in every 

Nor would I hm'e you more careful i)f your neighbour's 
property than of his good name^ which is dearer to him than 
his property* Say nothirig of your neighbour falsely $ and 
never publish bis <liiuUs unless to circumscribe their Influ- 
ence, or prevent an injury to other men. 

Let it then be the first study of your early years, to learn 
in what consists real worth or dignitif of character^ To as- 
certain this important point, consider fhe character and at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being. As Ghw! is the only perfect 
Being in the Universe, his character, consisting of all that is 
good and great, must be the model of all human excellence $ 
and his laws must of course be the only rules of conduct by 
which his rational creatures can reach any portion of like 
excellence. In the very nature of things then a man is ex- 
alted in proportion to his conibrmity to the divine standard 
of worth ; and degraded in proportion to his want of con- 
formity to that standard. Nothing call be realfy konorahle 
and dignified which is not in exact accordance with rectthtde. 
Lot this be imprinted on your mind as the hrst principle of 
moral science. A violation of human laws implies meanness 
as well as wickedness ^ it impairs the reputation and -lessens 
the moral worth of the oiibnder^much more does a trans- 
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grenion of tbe Divine Iaw^ hnpljwftiil of digotl^ and self- 
respect as Well as conteiApt for the Supreme LaWgivep>->-it 

sinks a man in his own estimation aud tieba&eb him in the 

■ 

opinion of his feUow*4nen. 

Nothing can be more false Iban the opinion that Aonor can 
exist witbout'mora/ ntetUude* Every violatioo of moral du- 
ty h meanness as well as crime — for it implies a disposition tor 
offend or treat with contempt the greatest aiid best Being in 
the Universe, or a disposition to injure a fellow citixen, or 
both : and a disposition in one being to injure another, im- 
plies a want of that benevolence and love of juattce whicb 
are essential to greatness of mind, which regards primarily 
the common welfare and hap^/iness of moral beings. 

Real honor then consists in a disposition to proteote the 
best interesta of the human family — ^that is, in an exact con* 
formity of heart and life to the divine precepts. Whatever 
Toluntary conduct in man impairs human happiness or nitro- 
duces disorder into society, manifests a defect of character, 
a destitution of honorable prtociples* 

One of iie first eibrts of an ingenuous mind, u to disn- 
bose itself of the prejudice, that the hw9 honor may re- 
qidre or jiislifi/ what the laws of God undman fbthid. Amidst 
the corrupt maxims of fashionable life, no youpg man is safe, 
whose mind is not elevated to that pitch of moral heroism, 
which enables him to combat successfully with vicious prin* 
ciples disguised under the garb o( honar. The laws of hon- 
or, SO called, arc derived from pagans and barbarians : they 
hang on half civilized men^ as the tawdry trappii^ of say- 
• age ancestors — they defotm the manners and debase the 
character of the age. To #ealc minds, less under the influ- 
encc of principle, than of fashion, they present fascinations 
not easily resisted. But let it be deeply impressed on your 
mind, that no person is duly fortified against their entice* 
nfoifts, who is not conTioced,* and who does not fa»bittMiHy 

act from the conviction (hat moral principlts and practice arc 
essential to the character of a gentleman. Whatever may be 
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a man's external deiK>rtmeot,hispoli(eiies8» or bk hos|iilalityf 
if he will seduce my wife, my nster or my daughter; if he 
will take my money from me at the gaming table, or my life 
in a duel, he is destitute of the ^rst requintes of a gentle- 
man-justice, humanity benevolence and realdignUif of mintU 
Under a |»oli8hed extetior^ he conceals the heart of a barba-. 
dlan* 

On the suhject of duelling, I would farther observe, that 
the practice, far from exhibiting iinequivocal proof of true 
coun^e, evinces, in my view, the most disgraceful cowaid- 
ice* It proves a man to be more afraid of the scorn of per> 
verted minds, than of the wrath of heaven, or the vengeance 
of the law — more afraid of incurring the contempt of un- 
principled men, than of forfeiting the iavor of Uie most per- 
fect judge of right and wrong, and of the most virtuous of his 
fellow-citlzens^more afraid of a temporary stigma on his 
ow n reputation, than of sacrificing all his obligations to his 
family and friends, and of plunging his parents, his wife, his 
children, and his brethren Jo the deepest distress-F-nay, if 
married^ more afraid of popular odium incurred by niaiilv 
rectitude, than of violating his solemn marriage vows, which 
have pieiiged his veracity and his honor, to provide for bis 
consort, and to cherish her with tenderness. This speeies 
of cowardice, this miserable, this mean obsequiousness to 
popular prejudice, is evidence of a degraded mind, and an 
indelible stain on tlie human character. 

There is another view of this subject which ought not to 
he overlooked. Duels almost always originate in a defect 
of true politeness^ — and a challenge accepted is presumptive 
evidence that the parties are not gentlemen, in the sense in 
which the word should always be understood, and in which 
alone it can he ctfrrtetfy used. A real gentleman never vol- 
untarily gives o£fense; and if he oflends without design, he in- 
stantly acknowledges his error. The olfended party, if a real 
gentleman, will as promptly accept this acknowledgment. 
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If the parties diiFer as to the nature and aggravation of the 
offeose, aod ibfi value of the atonement oifered, if they art 
realJy gentlemen, they will readily submit the decision of the 
question to an impartial friend, and rest satisfied with his de- 
cision. In nine cases of ten, perhaps in every caso of aa 
appeal to arms, to obtain satisfaction for injuries or affronts, 
It may be clearly Seen by the impartial world that the affair 
has proceeded from a defect of real honor and good breeding 
in one pariy or in both. Instead therefore of vmdicaling their 
honor by arms, they maoiiest to the world that they are des- 
titute of the genuine principles of good breeding, and of the 
real magnanimity which is characteristic of gentlemen. 

In selecting books for reading, be careful to choose such 
as furnisii the best helps to improvemenl m morals, literaturCi 
arts aod science ; preferring profit to pleasure, and instruction 
to amusem^t. A small portion of time may be devoted to 
such reading as tends to relax the mind, and to such bodily 
amusements as serve to invigorate muscular strength and the 
vital functions. But the greatest part of life is to be employ- 
ed in useful labors, and in various indispensable duties, pri- 
vate, social and public. Man has but little time to spare 
for the gratification of the senses and the imagination. I 
would therefore caution you agaii^ the fascinations of plays, 
novels, romances, and that species of descriptive writing 
which is employed to embellish common objects, without 
much enlarging the bounds oi knowledge, or to paint imagin- 
ary scenes, which only excite curiosity, and a temporary in- 
terest ; and then vanish in empty air* 

The readers of books may be comprehended in two class- 
es — those who read chiefly for amusement, and those who 
read for instruction. The first, and far the most numerous 
class, give their money and their time for private gratifica- 
tion ; the second employ both for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, which they expect to apply to some useful purpose. — 
The first, gain subjects of coDversation and social enter- 
tiainment; the second, acquire the means of public useful- 
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ness, and of private elevation of character. * The readers of 

the first class are so numerous, and tlie ililrst for novelty so 
insatiable, that the country must be deluged with tales and 
fiction; aod if you suffer yourself to be hurried along with 
the current of popular feeling, not only your time^ but your 
mind will be dissipated ; your native faculties, instead of grow- 
ing into masculine vigor, will languish into imbecility. Ba- 
con and Newton did not read tales and novels ; their great 
minds were nourished with very different aliment. 

Theatrical entertainments have strong attractions, especisf-* 
ly for the young and the thoughtless. They are vindicated 
as a rational and instructive amusement, and men of sober 
judgement and sound morals sometimes attend them— *not, 
however, I believe, with the expectation of gaining useful 
knowledge; but for the purpose of being entertained with 
seeing the powers of the actors. They are pleased to see 
one man imitate another, and the more exact the imitation^ 
the more are they delighted. The representation of eleva- 
ted characters has a show of dignity; the low scenes are 
mere vulgar buiSbonery. Very few plays, however, are free 
from sentiments which are offensive to moral purity* Many 
of them ahound with ribaldry and vulgarity, too gross for ex* 
hibilioQ before persons of delicacy and refined nianiiers.— 
Before I can believe the s&ge to be a school of virtue, I must 
demand proof that a single profligate has ever heen reform- 
ed, or a single man or woman made a christian by its influ- 
ence. And lei me ask, what sort of entertainment is that in 
which a thin partition only separates the nobleman from his 
lackey, and the duchess from her kitchen-maid; in wluch 
the gentleman and the lady associate at the same board with 
the footman, the oyster-raan, and the woman of the town, 
and all partake of the same fare ! With what sentiments 
must superior beings look down on this motley school of mo- 
rality ? 

In forming your connections in society, be careful to se- 
lect for your companions, young men of good breeding, and 
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•f virtnons pHnciples and imbitis The compaiijr of the prof* 
ligate attd irreligioiM is to be shunned as poison. You caih- 

not always avoid some intercourse with men of disfeolute 
lives; but jou can always select, for your intimate asso- 
ciates, of good principles and tininfpeachable character. 
Never maintain a fiimillar' intercourse with the profaoCi 
the lewd, the intemperate, the gamester, or the scoflfer at re- 
ligion. Towards men of such character, the common civili- 
ties of hfe are to be observed — beyond these, nothing is re- 
quired of men who reverence the divine precepts, and who 
deaire, to ^ keep themselves unspotted from the world.^' 

1 would advise you never to become a member of any 
association, the object of which is concealed. If times and 
circumstances, in any country and at any period of the world, 
have rendered such associations necessary for the protection 
of person or property, or for the reformation of public abu- 
ses, no longer tokrable, such circumstances do;iot exist in 
this country. Secret societies or clubs may have innocent 
and even good objects in view; but concealment always expo- 
ses them to suspicion; and it seems incompatible with true 
dignity of character to expose ones self voluntarily to such 
suspicions. A good man; a rriiui of truly philanthropic princi- 
ples, wiil always direct his views to valuable objects of pub- 
lic or privatie utlli^ and these require no secrecy. Associa« 
Hons for intellectnal improvement, for exeeutii^ useful un- 
dertakings, and for combining and j^iving eilcct to exertions 
of benevolence, are highly laudable. But always bear in 
mind this important fact, that men are all members of one 
great family* and benevolence should kno^ no bounds, bat 
the limits of this family, ft should therefore be our aim not to 
attemptto narrow the limits of benevolence which God himself 
has prescribed. It may well be questioned whether, as soci- 
ety is now constituted, the partialities of men, originating in 
distinctions, nadonal and local ; political and religious; do 
not contract the benevolent principles of our nature, within 
much narrower limits, than is consistent with christian mo- 
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nKty., No|»bifol>iiMpi«t cao Bee, withootpMii, nfttHMi8a&4 - 
fltstes, parties and religious sects, perpedialljr stru^^^iinr^' to 
secure, each. to itself, some exclusive or superior advantaL^es, 
' ID property, power oriniluence; and often by means, base 
ind dishonorable. This conduet usually ojriginates in pride 
or selfish views, as unfriendly to social happiness, as they are 
repugnant to the will of our common father. Whether in 
politics or religion, this is an odious trait ia the human char- 
acter. 

When we consider that men are all brethren of the same 
famHy, all created with similar ca|»acitie8, and vested with 

the same natural rii^hts; and in this country, all enjoying 
equal civil and religious rights, under the protection of law f - 
all equally entitled to. security and public privileges; all pla- 
ced under the same moml discipline, and all destined to tbm 
same' end— bow disgusting is it to see one party or one sect 
arrogating to itself superior merit, or proud distinctioti, and 
saying to others, " simid by thyself- — come not near we, for I 
am koHer than thouP^ Yet such is the laogui^e of parties-; 
often in religion^-always in government. When the funda- 
mental principles of government or our holy religion are as- 
saulted, good men must unite to defend them. But the most 
numerous and most violent parties that trouble society, spring 
from private ambition and interest, when no principles are 
In jeopardy— or from an undi^ attachment to speculative 
opinions in politics, or to the externals of religion; and in 
such parties, the human character is displayed in ail its de- 
pravity and degradation. In the tranquil condition of affiiira 
in this country, when our citizens enjoy all the privilegisi 
which good men can desire^ and more than many can enjoy 
without abuse, a di^^posilion to exalt one class of citizens 
and to depress another, is a foul reproach to men — ^a foul- 
er reproach to Christians. 

Never, my dear friend, degrade youiaelf by an unhallowed 
alliance with a political party that assumes the right of con- 
troiiiug ali public aiiairs^ to the exclusion of other citizens 
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who hkV9 equal rigbto and «qiial pfopertj to defend, and 
equal tslainM to a share m the maiiagement of that property. 

The attempts and often successful attempts, in this country, 
to exclude one class of citizens from any control in legislation 
over the property which their iodiMtry has acquired and which 
hears its proportion of the bordeos of government, is as rode 
an assault on liberty, as ever disgraced the annals of despo- 
tism. Accustom yourself from your youth to consider all 
men as your brethren, and know no distinction between fel- 
low citizens, except that which they make themselves^ bj 
Hieir vtfteetf or their vices ; by their worth or their meamfflta^ 

A republican form of govenunent is evidently the most 
rational ibrm that men have devised for the protection of 
person and property, and for secorlng hberty* Bat hitherto 
no means have been devised to guard this Ibrm of govern* 
ment from abuse and corruption. Men in republics are as 
wicked, and as selfish as ii) monarchies, and with far more 
power to introduce disorders, both into legislation and into 
the adminstration of the laws» In republics, the inflnence of 
selfish and ambitious men over the weak, the ignorant and 
unsuspecting, has its full range of operation ; and sooner or 
later, this influence will place in office incompetent men, or 
menr who will sacrttce principle to personal emohiment or 
aggirandizement* The corruption of the electois is the first 
step towards the ruin of republics ; and when the sources of 
power are corrupted, the evil hardly admits of a remedy, 

it seems to be a political axiom that republics should be 
HoFonded on an equality of rights, or so eonstmcted as to pre* 
serve that equality. But with all the declamation which is 
heard on this subject, this equality of rights seems not to be 
understood ; the very terms want dehnition. That all men 
have an equal right to the protection of their persons, their 
reputation and tiieir property, is nndoniable* But it may 
be asked, has a man who has no property to defend, and 
none to support the expenses of government, an equal right 
to 'legolate upon property, a« a man who has .property to 
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goaid and to apply to the sbpport and defense of bis country ? 
May it not be traer in a repabUc, tbat a ms^wiiy of the citi- 
zens maj possess a minority of the property, and maj it not 
happen that the minor interest ma^^ govern the major iiiter- 
eat ? And in this case^ what becomes of the eqmliiy of rights^ 
on which we profess to found a republican go^eniineiit? When 
the sober, industrious citizen, who, by his toil and economy, 
collects a moderate estate, brings up a taniiij hi good habits, 
and pays his taxes to government, finds that his property and 
virtue give him no influence or advantage as a member of the 
government, over the idle pennyless lounger, who earns little 
and spends that little in vice, paying nothing to government, 
what attachment can this good citizen feel to the govern- 
ment 1 What confidence can he place in its administration ? 
What expectation can he entertain of its durability? And 
what sort cf government ia that in which the nmntTB of the 
country do not govern it? 

Melancholy as this view of the subject is, you are the • 
subject and the citiaen of a republic, and > in these char- 
acters, duties will devolve on you of no ordinary ma^ 
nitude. As a subject, yield an entire obedience to the 
laws and established institutions of society. Never for the 
paltry consideration of interest, resort to deception, conceal* 
ment or equivocation, to evade your proper share in the bur- 
dens of government. As a cihVeM, exercise your rights witb 
integrity and unshaken independence of mind. An obsequi- 
ous elector, who temporizes with party, and yields to every 
varying breeze of popular opinion, ia a most contemptible 
^character. 

In selecting nncn tor office, let principle be your guide. 
Regard not the particular sect or deaomination of the can- 
didate—look to his character as a man of known principle, 
of tried integrity, and undoubted ability for the office* 

It is alleged by men of loose principles, or defective views 
of the subject, that religion and morality are not necessary 
dr important qualifications for political stations. But the 
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Scriptures teach a dilfefent doctrine. They direct thai ni* 
lers should be men who ruU m th^foar of God^ Me men, tueh 
as fear Chd, men of tfuikf hmiing covelousneee. But tf we had 

no divine instruction on the subject, our own interest would 
demand of us a strict observance of the principle ot these 
injunctioDB. And it is to the neglect of this rale of conduct 
in our citizens^ that we must ascribe the multiplied fmuds, 

breaches of trust, peculations and embezzleniciits ot' jHil)lic 
property which astonish even ourselves ^ which tarnish the 
character of our country ; which disgrace a republican gov« 
eroroent ; and which will tend to reconcile* men to monar^ 
cfay in other countries and even in onr own. 

When a cilizeii gives his sufiVij;^e to a man of known inn- 
moraiity, he abuses his trust ; he sacrihces not only his own 
Interest, but that of his neighbor; he betrays the interest of 
his country. Nor is it of slight importance, that men elect* 
ed io oliice should be able men, men of talents ei^ual to their 
stationSimea oi mature age, experience, and judgement ; men 
of -firmness and' impartiality. This is particuiariy true with 
regard to men who constitate tribunab of justice— the main 
bulwark of oar rights — the citadel that maintains the last 
struggle of t rccdojn against the inroads of corruption and ty- 
ranny. In this citadel should be stationed no raw, inexpe- 
rienced soldier, no weak temporizing defender, who will ob- 
sequiously bend to power, or parley with corruption. 

One o( the surest tests of a man's real worth, is the esteem 
and confidence of those who have long known 'him, and his 
conduct in domestic and social Ufe. Jt may be held as gen- 
evally true, that respect spontaneously attaches itself to real 
worth ; and the man of respectable virtues, never has occa- 
sion to run afler respect. Whenever a man is known to 
seek promotion by intrigue, by temporizing, or by resorting 
to the haunts of Yulgarily and vice for support, it may be in- 
ferred, with moral certainty, that he is not a man of real re- 
spectability, nor is he entitled to public confidence. As a gen- 
eral rule, it may be affirmed, ttiat the man who mvtr intrigues 
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(pr oiOice, may be most safely entrusted with office ; for the 
same noble qualities, his pridoi or his integrity and sense of 
dignity, which OMke him disdain the mean arts of flattery 

and intrigue, will restrain him from debasing himself by be- - 
traying his trust. Such a man cannot desire promotion, un- 
less he receives it from the respectable part of the comma* 
nity I for he eonstders no other promotion to be honorable. 

Both in government and religion, form your opinions with 
deliberation, and when you have settled your opinions, ad- 
here to them With hrmncss. Particularly would 1 commend 
to you this course in adopting your religious creed. And 
when you have atlaebed yourself to any system, from delib- 
erate conviction, do not rashly and for light causes, abandon 
it. When satisfied that you have embraced an error, con- 
science wtU direct you to renounce it. But let not a tern- 
porary inconvenience, a slight, or a fit of discontent for a tri- 
fling cause, induce you to forsake the denomination witb 
which }0u have been united. Such chan^ c evidences want 
of principle or want of firmness and stability, neither of 
which is compatible witb true dignity of character* 
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v% Dear Friend^ 

On entenng an Academ}? or a Coll^, adopt the firoi 
olutiqo, to ykUd obodicpce to all. the officera of the lostitu* 
tipii, and to all its laws and regalationB* You are not too 

young to know, though yoa may noL be able to realize, in 
aJi its cx^tetit, the importance of entire subordinatioa in such 
institatioos* There is, In all the human race^ an instinctive 
reluctance to obedience— a disposition to redst control. This 
disposition is move visible or more active in the young, who 
have had little experience of the necessity of resiraint, to ^ 
preserve order and peace- in* society. This leads them oilen 
to set their own will and pleasnre in opposition to authority* 
or to claim privileges and exemptions which are inconsistent 
with the general regulations of the institution. But remem- 
ber that all. violations of the laws, are no less dishonorable 
to the offender, than they are injurious to the interests of the 
seminary. They disturb the order of studies ; interrupt im* 
prpvement; {reneralc enmities between officers and stu- 
dents) impair the credit of the institution, and bring disrep- 
utation oh the trespasser* Never be ambitious of proving 
yourself a simU fellow in defiance of authojrity. Never in- 
dulge ihe pride of insulting the officera by little vexations, 
boyish triciis, and petty mischiefs. If young men think such 
things heroic and manly, all the world besides, think them 
mean, coMidlf and degrading to the ofiender,. and what ia « 
more, he will afterwards think so himself, and blush for. the 
folly of his youth. 

In the prosecution of your ijtudies, endeavor to make your- 
self master of whatever yon attempt to learn. Understand 
well the rudiments or first principles of every branch of study, 
whether in literature or in science. The first principles 
are often difficult to beginners j but when you have over. 

,.4 
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conie the first difficultiiesy jour progress will be more easjr 
and pleftHint. 

In the mathematical sciences, the principles oif which are 
grounded on the permanent laws of nature, it is particularly 
agreeable to a student to ^nd that truth is susceptible of de- 
moQstration, and that the principles, when well underatoodt 
will lead to no mistake. A similar remark is applicable to 
all the sciences the principles of which are deducible wholljr 
or chieily from experiments ; and to all those branches of 
Kataral History, whose principles ariB to be collected from 
the observation of fkcts. 

But in philology, history, geography, ethics and meta- 
phvsic?, in which facts are to be collected from teslimonv or 
principles deduced from reasoning, it is often dithcult, and 
Bometimes tinpossible to arrive at troth, and great caution is 
necessary to guard against mistakes, which we are liable to 
embrace, either from the mistakes of others, or from our own 
false reasonings or defective researches. It is on subjects of 
this kind, that yon are to withhold implicU cor^dence in the 
opinions of other men howevisr resectable ; and in current 
tradition, however sanctioned bj time and authority. 

The first business o( a young: man, proposing to obtain a 
liberal education is, to acquire a competent knowledge of 
what are called the learned langpages, by which we under^ 
stand the Greek and Latin. In connection with these, be 
bhoiild obtain an accurate knowledge of his own language; 
at least the acquisition of such knowledge should be among 
the earliest of his accomplishments. There are some gene- 
ral principles common to all languages, and^ full knowledge 
of any one of the refined languages of Europe, will very 
much facilitate the acquisition of others. There are howev- 
er some forms of construction, in each language, peculiar to 
. itself, and hence every language roust have its own grammar. 
'^From the general study of Greek and Latin in Europe, from 
the real excellence of those languages, and the strong partial- 
ities imbibed in their favor, the compilers of j;UDgli8b gram- 
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man, have epdisavored too much to bend the priociptes of 
the English tongue to Latin ralea or forms of construction. 

Indeed their reverence for the Greek and Latin, arul the 
rules of the grammars of those languages, have probably oc- 
casioned a general neglect of the stady of thia ori^nal princi* 
pies of the Enghsfa ^ while an acquiescence in long estab* 
lished forms of the Greek and Latin grammars have prevent- 
ed some improvementii wliich rnitiht have been made iu 
ihsm, as well as in the grammar of our own. 

In pursuing the study of the languages, it ,wiil be necessary 
for you to use the common class*books* But I wish you not 
to rest satisfied with barely learning what you find in those 
books, and repeating names and rules which you do not uo- 
derstand« On the other hand, endeavor to obtain a clear 
view of the ground or reason of every distinction of words, aa 
well as of the manner of using them in construction* I once 
heard a gentlcmaii of good classical education remark, that 
it was long after he had taken his de^i ee, before he knew 
what constitutes a rule in grammar^ and 1 have witnessed 
more striking instances of an ignorance of the very elements 
of language in men esteemed good scholars. But I go &r* 
ther, and affirm tiiat there are words lu constant use la the 
English language which scarcely a man who speaks the lan- 
guage understands* The phra$e in which a word is used 
may be perfectly well understood, and yet the man who uses 
it may not be able to define the terms of which it is composed* 

In constructing grammars, the first object is tu simplify the 
system, by distributing words into classes founded on rml 
disHnetiona in their applications* Every person mast see 
that there is a real distinction between the names of things 
and their qualities, and between tilings and their actions or 
motions* A very proper course has been pursued in dis- 
tributing words into classes, corresponding to such distinc- 
tions. In general, the common distribution is sufficiently 
correct ; although the terms used to designate some of these 
classes are in my apprehension, not well chosen. JBut in or- 
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der to justify a diiiinetim tf Imnff*. there oogbt a d^' 

ference m the things they designfftte } and for this reason, I 
cannot approve the practice of making the article, in any 
laoguage, a separate part of. speech. The article is aa adjec- 
tive; ita use is, in some way or .others to qualify the sense of a 
noun, and this is the use of al) adjectives. In general, the 
words called articles limit or determine the extent of the 
noun to which they are pretixed, but so do other adjeciives. 
7%t> and that in English, have aa specific a use in this respect 
ma the ^ and tme^ has, in this respect, the same usees an. The 
general use of adjectives is to express some qualit}' of a noun, 
and thus distinguish it, for the occasion, from other nouns > 
and grammatically eonfidered, the wmls called articles have 
the same use and belong the same class. In such phrases 
as these— Here is the roan we saw yesterday-^Here is thh 
man or that man we saw yesterday — the use of the^ this and 
that is essentially the same ; and they should all be classed - 
together in grammatical arrangement 

The same remark is appHrable to the articles jn other Lan^ 
guages. In Greek o, auroj. and ourog, have one general use in 
limiting or defining the extent of a noun, and heiong to the 
same class of words. It is inconvenient to make a distinction 
without a difference. 

Hence we may understand with how little reason Dr. Blair 
charges the Latin Language with a defect, in the want of ar- 
ticles. The truth is the Latins used «7/e, ipiCj and Ate, for 
limiting and determining nouns, wben they wanted ^m'— 
just as we use the, and Mcr^. They did not use tmtit, 
ordinarily to denote an individual, as we use the same word, 
an — but the reason was, they had no occasion for it — the sin* 
gular number of the noun expressed individuality to a Roman, i 
with as much certainty aa if they had used nwu$ for the f^ur- 
y|>ose. And, in most cases, it is true in our lan2:uao:e, that an 
Dr a is of no essential use. Were it not for custom, the sin- 
gular number of the noun would to tu he a complete substi- 
tute for on or «• 
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It may be further observed that articU, that is a joint, [ar- 
ticuias] is a naiBe insignificant in language, aad as inapplica- 
ble,, as the distinction it occupies, is useless* The words 
Called articles^ though ofton used wliere they are not wanted, 
are a very necessary part of language — like all adjectives they 
express $ome distinction that is important, to a correct com- 
m'tinfcation of ideaSf bot they have do distinct use that ^Jaims 
lor iheiii a separate place in the classification of words. There 
is 00 reason why a word expressing individuality should be 
distinguished as a separate part of speech, rather (ban a word 
. which expresses eol&r or dimension* Blue and greeti^^m as 
much entitled to a separate place in Grammar as one* 

With regard to the English adjective an or a, there has been 
an error in all the English books, from time immemorial, of 
which yon ought to he apprised in the outset of your studies* 
One of the first things you will be taught ts that a and the are 
articles — that a is the iudefinite article and used in a vngve 
sense to point out one single thing of the kind, in other respects 
MM^efenmnete, [Lowth.] That, iSy a contraction of [ait J 
eiie, means &ne ; in- ether words one means one. But it is said 
to be used in a vague sense, as give ine an apple, that is, any 
apple. Well, twoy three^four are used in the same vague 
sense. Give me two apples^ that is aiijf two-^GHve me thneo 
apples,' that is, any lhree*-^and so of every word expressing 
number in the kinguage. But is on or a indefinite.^ Let us 
look a little further — "There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John." Now according to Lowth and his copiers; 
a H used inf a vague sense— it si^ifies one man, but that man 
is inietermnato. Agbin, " there was a marriage io Cana of 
Gallilee and the mother of Jesus was there"^ — that is, any 
marriage, indeterminate, And seeing the multitude, he went 
op into a iiiountain"-*T-that is, any mottqtaiih-^indeterminate. 

And Jacob took the stone that be had put for his piHon;^' 
and set it up for a pillar"- -that is, any pillar, indeterminate — 
Examples might be mulupiied without epd*. Aud now what 
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becomes of the obsemtioo of Dr. liowtbi and bis iodefinite 
article? 

But we are told, that an or a is indefinite, till it is render- 
ed ,dejimte by its appiicatiOD to known or definite words — 
Very true ;^ and so is every Btimerai adjective in the lan- 
guage. Two men may be taller than im other dien'*-^ 
Here two is indeterminate. But two thieves crucified on the 
cross, is definite. Then we are brought to this conclusion, 
and this is the fact, that a or an, instead of gioing the char- 
acter of indednlteness to noiins, actually takes its own char- 
acter of defintteness or indefiniteness (rom the noun to which 
it refers. 

When therefore you read in books or iearn in school, that 
a is the indefinite article you learn that which is not correct* 
And when you learn further, that a becomes an before a vow- 
el, and a silcoi h, you Icai n that which is false — the fact be** 
ing directly the reverse^ — an being the original word, and n 
being, in usage, lost before an articulation. 

If you should be told that these errors are not veryimpor- - 
tant, you may reply, that stil! they are errors, and young 
men are not sent to school to learn errors — They are sent to 
learn truth. 

So also when you are taught that that is a een/ttficfton, you 
learn that which is not true^When you are taught that not* 

withstanding is a conjunction, yt u learn that which is not 
true. When you are taught tliat is a conjunction^ you learn 
Ibat which is not true. These words and many others of a 
simihir character, classed with conjunctions, have not the 
use of conjunctions — they do not fall under the definition— 
and tjie sentences or phrases in which liiey occur cannot be 
resolved correctly, without taking thero from that class of 
words, and giving them their true place ahd character. 
^ If you tui n your attcuuon to the verbs, you will find our ' 
Grammars equally incorrect or detective. 

Id tenses, or modifications of verbs to express time, the 
English Language is richer than any other in Etirope. It 
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has twelve diatinct forros for expressiag time, for eoipe of 
which the British Grammars furoisb no names, or none which 
are appropriate; and do paradigms or example of coojoga- • 
tion that is, by any means, corrector complete. Some of 
these tenses could receive no names from the Greek and Lat- 
in Grammars^ (or the Greek and L»tia langnages have no tens- 
es that correspond to them. ' Such is the case with the £ng- 
, lish forms of dcfuniu tune, which constitute a prime excelr 
lence of our languae,e. 

In the use of the Subjiioctive Mode, there is a want of sys- 
tem and precision, in English authors, much to he regretted, 
and hy no uieans honorable to English Philology. The 
phrases, if he be^ if Ihou bc^ if he were, if h e etq, if he do, if he 
Aaee, wkeiher he have, whether he be, though he be or they be^ 
tkwgh heJpUf though hi tay^ and others of a- like form with* 
oat number, nre all arranged in the present tense of the Sob* 
junctive iMode. But in fact most of the woi ds thus used do not 
' express present time. In our version of the Scriptures, this form 
of the verbis usually intended to expess vl future contingent 
event, and is the translation of the future time of the original* 
In some cases, it is a translation of the present tense of diein-^ 
dicative Mode, and expresses the present time. " f f the priest 
that is anointed donA.^' Levit, Acre do sin is placed in 
the present tense of the Subjuncuve. But this is nol correct. 
In the original Hebrew, the verb is future, '*if the priest 9hM •' 
sin." But "if thou be the son of God." JMalh, 4. 3.— if_ 
it be thou.!' Math. 14. 28. " If he be Christ." Luke 23^ 
35. express present time, and in the original the- verb is in the^ 
-present tense of the Indicative. In the use of this form of 
English verbs there is, in no author whose works I have read, 
either precision or uniformity. We cannot know by the verb 
itself, whether the author means to express a conditional or 
uncertain event in the pitsent time, or a future cohtingent 
event. This is to be learnt from the context. This want of 
precision runs through the present version of the Scriptures, 
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8od is £>uod HI the iraoslatioQs of profene aathon, aa well u 
in tlie best origioal productions in oar Ian <: u a ^ e . 

• Take the following as an example " If it .v to be discover- 
ed only by experiment, life will be lost, be lore the resoluticm 
can be fixed; if any other indications ore to be found, tfaay 
may perhaps be very early discerned. . At least, if to miscar- 
tj 'in an 'attempt ^ a proof of having mistaken the direction 
of the g^enius, kc, ' Johnson. Rambler, M). 19. 

Here in two instances, the indicative is used after if, and in 
one, the snbjuactive^where thq setts4 requires unifprmiqr. 
In most authors, this liegb'gence is to be seen frequently in 
the same sentence, and in scripture, sometimes in the same 
, verse. And how are we to know tbc precise ideas -of the au- 
thor^ We must determine that either the writer does not.ex-^' 
press bis ideas with correotness, or that the present tense, of 
the indrcBlive, and that of the snbjunctive, have the same use, 
and the distinction between them in Grammar is ol no value 
in practice. If the distinction is of no value, why is it retain* 
ed ^ And how is e foreigner to understand or translate such 
passages, where the mode is changed, without a di^rence of 
lime Ol' signiruntioii requiring the change. 

1 have examined the language as far back as the written re*, 
cords of it extend, anS fin|^ similar want of uniformity, in 
almost every period of time* In the oldest Saxon laws, those; 
^ oi Kthelbert, enacted about the year 600, the personal ter- 
lination is generally used after i/\ [gif*] In the laws of later 
l^te it is more generally omitted ; but not uniformly. The 
ict is the same in the Saxon Chronicle. But in most cases 
the verb is intended to express a conditional or contingent fu- 
ture. The same want of discrimination between the present 
and future, is observable in almost aU, perhaps all succeediug 
writers. This might well be expected in our early writers, 
for our language, like all others, was formed by unlettered 
people. 

But since custom has estabhshed the use of wiU and shall, 
woidd and shotdd^ as the signs of future timei or eondittoa- 
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il eirenis, there can be no apelogf for suffeHog this ooD^iion 
of tenses in the English language. The celebrated writers of 

the last century, from Locke to Johnson, thougli not uniform 
in the use of the tenses, evidently inclined to the use of the in* 
dicative form of the verb, after if»Mot/g/t,zo^efA<ry&c. 

*'If he finds bk coUection toosmalP' — if be thinks his judge- 
ment not stifficiently enlightened'*^'^ Whether tt/«ffci^ to troth,'* 
"If he is born to think." — **He contracts debts when he is 
furious, which his virtue, if be has virtue, obliges him to dis- 
charge at the return of reason."— if he warns others against 
bis own failings. Rambler, 

"If their greatness seldom c/crfffcs-— if liie irDagination i^- 
not always gratified. Life of Cowley by Johnson. 

This was the language -of Johnson, and by adverting 
to the sense of the author, in the original papers, we shall 
see that he was not accurate in discriminating the conditional 
present tense from the contingent future. Take the following 
example. If he thinks his own judgment not sufficiently en- 
lightened, be may, by attending to the remarks which every 
paper wiU produce, rectify his opinions. Ae should eneumi^ 
ber himself by an unwieldy subject, he can quit it, &c. Here 

in the first sentence, if Ac thinks, is the conditional present, if 
he should encumber , the contingent future, but both verbs ought 

to be in the same tense. ^ 

'^If the reader has a mind to see a father of the same 
gtamp." Addisfm^ SptcL J>f&. 189. 

"If exercise tlu-ows off all superfluities, temperance pre- 
vents them — if exercise clears the vessels, — if exercise raises 
proper ferments in the humors — if exercise dissipates a grow- 
ing distemper," &c. lb. JVb. 195. 
His clothes please, if they are fashionable and warm." 

Steele, 

"No man, though he converses with them." — Steele, 
This is the language of Addbon and Steele — ^Addison, who, 
beyond all controversy, wrote the purest English of that age 
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or indeed of any ag^ of English literntture, seldom used tlie 
subjunctive form of the verb. 

From these ele'iant writers, or fiom usage, our respecta- 
ble American writers, who have not been fettered by the 
rules of modem grammars, have learned the use of tlie indic- 
ative form of ihe .verb, in conditional phrases. 

If any persons thus qualified are to be found in the north- 
ern colonies.*' Washmgton'^s Lei, p. 7. 
. "If it is thought proper to repose such a trust in me." 

^ ib. p. 14. 

If the Congress dots not choose to point oat- particular 
regiments." lb, p. 19. 

*^ If the army from Boston is going to Halifax." 

Ihrp, 1 16. 

If I am rightly informed.*' tb.p.l^. 
If any provision is made.*' A. Vol, 2, 37. 

"If France affects to be Rome, she will not find in Great 
Britain a Carthage." Ames, p, 213. 

" If the English Minister has .sense and spirit." 

p. 3,16. 

^*If safety /ic5, as it certainly does, in arms." lb, 218. 
This form of the verb, in expressing the uncertainty of 
events in the present time^is correct, upon the principle of 
^ analogy, jf, as every sch^ar knows, is the Sttxon, Gif^ givef 
a verb, and it has the same force or effect, as grant, suppose, 
admit. Now, we never say or write, Grant the English min- 
^ jper have sense and spirit. Suppose their greatness elevale 
*%em— admit France affecl to be Rome. The indicative form 
of the verb is always used after these verbs. Grant, he has ^ 
suppose their greatness elevates them, he. and to reduce our 
language to uniformity of principles, the indicative should 
follow }/, but the conditional present should be carefully dis* 
ninguisbed from the conditional future. Thus, we shop Id stiy, 
if the Court now in session^if it shall or should be in ses- 
sion to-morrow — if the mail has arrived — if the mail should ar- 
, live by six o'clock. By adopting and adhering to these forms 
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of the verb, we should explicitly express the time intendedt 
and deliver our language from its present confusion of tenses. 

I would adopt this form of writing and speaking, not mere- 
ly because Johnson, Addison, and most of the elegant writers 
of the most splendid era of English literature, as well as Burke 
and Pitt of a later age, used tbe indicative, io conditional 
phrases, but because it is tbe general usage, of which their 
writings are evidence, as it regaids England ; and because it 
is the general, or rather universal usage of well educated men 
in this country. By tMoge, I mean the practice of speaking f 
for this is Language^ that which is ottered by the tongue, and 
if our Grammsirs are not m conformity to this usage, they 
are not English Grammar, So general and so controlling is 
this usage, that from more than forty years observation, I can 
affirm, I have seen scarcely half a dozen men, who have had 
courage to use, in conversation, the subjunctive form If he gOf 
though he have, 1 oung men Icaiii thciu forms of speaking 
in school, and as soon as they get into the world, they are 
compelled by the force of custom to abandon them* 

Still farther ; on a careful examination of our language 
and a comparison of it with the British Grammars, you will 
tind many of oar well authorized phrases and idioms have es- 
caped the notice of tbe compilers. The Grammars are as 
defective as they are errooeous. This may be one reason, 
why we can scarcely find an Ei^lish author who writes his 
* own language with purity and precision* 

Take tbe following examples of the wroog use of the 
tenses. 

Then Manasscfh knew that the Loao he was God*" 

S, Ckron, 33, 13. 

1 know not whether this error, wliicli is very common, in 
our best writers, originated in oversight, or in the misappli- 
cation of a rale, that conjunctions couple like cases and 
modes, supposing that to be a conjunction. Cicero, in this 
case, would have used the infinitive mode of the substantive 
verb. Manasseh novit Jehovam Deum esse.'' And in 
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English, if thai migbt be omitted, the most eorrect form of 

expression would be, " Then Manasseh knew Jehovah to be 
God." But that being used, the sense requires the substan* 
five verb to be in the present tense, expressing a &ct not 
pattf lUce that expressed by knm^ but present — existing at 
any time and at all times. Blanasse^ knew &at tbe Lord 
he is God." 

One source of error, in this and similar phrases, has prob- 
ably been that our Grammars and Dictionaries have led us 
to believe ihat to be a conjunction, than which, nothing is 

more false. That is a pronoun, or substitute for a noun or 
a sentence | and by transposing the order of the two parts 
of the foregoing sentence, we shall better understand the 
fault of using toot* ^ The Lord he u God-^Then Mana^. 
seh knew ' 

In the following passages, a similar error occurs — the cor- 
rections are inserted in hooks. 

^^Many Philosophers have believed the people of the 
present day were [to be] possessed of a great deal more 
knowledge than Ihe moderns of the three last centuries,'' [or 
thus, have believed that the people of the present day are 
possessed.] Introd, to Darwm, Am. EiUw 

I am snfficiently aware, la how many instances, reference 
to these has been rashly made by philosophers ; when a 
deeper and more minute analysis would have bhown, that the 
supposed first principles were [are] not elementary laws of 
thought, but were [are] resolvable into others more simple.'' 

" We might know, that the flame of a Candle, if we hold 
our hand over it, would be instantly followed by pain, and 
burning of the hand^tbat if we ate or drank [should eat or 
drink] a certain quantity, our hunger and thirst would ceases'' 

Ih, Lea. 7, 

*' It might be imagined that such an employment wets [is] 
in itself su&ciently irksome and hazardous." 
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" Surel/ no stronger instance cun be i^ivcn of a persuasion, 
that cootent wat [is] the inhabitant oi particular regions,'' 
^ If he, (CowleyO irwMed [should travel] bo far, with no 
other purpose than to bury himself in some obscure retreat, 
he might have found [might find] in his own countrj, luiui- 
merabie coverts, &ic." Rambler^ JsCo, 6. 

It was declared by Pompey, that if the Commonwealth 
was (should be] violated, he could stamp with his foot and 
raise ati army out of the ground. Ramhlir, Ab« 10. 

" 1 thought then with myself, that, if once I was [should 
1^] at liberty, 1 would leave play*'' Rambler^ J\/b, 16. 

This grave considerer found, by deep meditation, that a 
man vfa$ [is] no loser by marrying early, even though he 
contented Ishouid content^ himself with a less fortune." 

Rambler J .Yo. 18. 

I could wish our Royal Society, would compile a body 
of Natural History. If the several writers among them looJb 
[would lake] each his particular spccieSj and gave [would 
give] a distinct account, &{c.'' AddUon^ SpccL Mf. 121. 

It was affirmed, in the last discourse, that much of the 
hooorable practice of the wold ruted [rests] on the suhstra* 
turn of selfishness; that society ura* [is] held logether, in 
the exercise of its relative virtues mainly, by the tie of recip- 
rocal advantage ; that a man's own Interest bound [binds] him 
to all those average equities which itemed, [obtain] in the 
neighborhood around bim, and in which, \f he proved [should 
prove] himself to be glaringly deficient, he would be aban- 
doned by the respect and the confidence and the good will 
. of the people with whom he had [might have or would have] 
to do, ChtUmer^i Com. Dis, 4. 

" He showed that his opinion was then formed, that the 
principal danger to liberty in republics arose [arises] from 
papular factions." lAfo of Fisher Ames^ p. 12. 

" He has salt] favor for favor was [is] principle.'^ 

Ames, p. 46. 
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** In the Itst discourse I observed tbat love eofuiiiuied 

[constitutes] the whole moiai character of God.'* 

Dwi^hfs TheoL L 165. 

^ Nor has any man ever doubted the soundness of this 
conclusidD, but under the influence of a wish that it might 
[may] not be true, nor without a laborious efibrt to convince 
himself, that it was [is] an error.'* Ib» p. 12. 

" Right would neither be acknowledged^ nor be felt, nor 
exist. Whatever tm [should be] coveted, Would be sought 
and obtained, if it could be done with- safety. * Whatever 
was [should be] hated, would, so far as safety would permit, 
be hunted and destroyed." lb. p, 48* 

I have been informed by what I esteem good authority, 
that a numerous assembly of French Literati, being asked in 
turn, at one of their meetings, by their president, whether 
there was [is] any such thing as morul obligation, answered, 
in every instance, that there was not, [is not.] /6« p. 49. 

From this fact it would seem that the idea of infinite per- 
fection iras [is] in the view of the huraan mind, incompatible 
with polytheism." Ib.p.Sl, 

It is impossible to determine^ that a mutable God would 
not alter, not his conduct only, but his views, his principles 
of action, and the rules by which he governed [shouhl gov- 
ern] his creation. What he now loved [loves] he might hate 
hereafter — ^what he now approved [approves] he might here- 
after condemn— -what he now rewardtd [rewards] he might 
hereafter punish." " From his past designs and administra- 
tions we could never argue, at all, to those which were future 
[are future.]" lb. p 86. 

Numerous similar mistakes are to be found in what I be- 
lieve to be the most complete System of Theology in the 
English language. 

And he said. Nay father Abraham ; but if one ivent [shall 
go] to them from the dead, they will repent. And he said to 
him, If they hear not Hoses and the Prophets, nehher will 
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they be j^eraaaded, though one rose [shall rise] from the 
dead." Luke, 16 30,31. 

Exam|)les of similar inaccuracies might be multiplied to an 
iudednite extent. Bi^t let me direct your attention to anoth- 
er error, very common in writers of reputation ; I think more 
common in Great Britain than in the United States. This is 
the conversion of a neuter or intraniiihe, into a pastvee verb. 
Such conversion is repugnant to the very nature of an intran- 
sitive verb, which denotes action limiied to the agent* The 
transitive or active ve^ b affirms that an agent does something 
that affects an object. This may be changed into a passive 
verb, for the latter only expresses the idea iii a diireieuL 
manner. Joh?i sIcto Thomas^ and Thomas was siain by John^ 
express the same fact ; but observe, in the passive form of 
the verb, there most be an agent and a subject. When a * 
thing is done, there most be an agent by which it is done, 
and a subject on which it is done. But the intransitive verb, 
expressing action or being limited to the agent, cannot admit 
the passive form ; for it must then declare something done, 
without any instrument by which it is done. Perish is a verb 
of this kind. Observe the folloiving passages : 

Yea whereto might the strength of their hands profit me, 
in whom old age was [had] perished.'^ Job 30. 2. 

Their memorial is [has] perished with them." Ps. 9. 6. 

" The heathen are [have] perished out of this land." 

Ps. 10. 16. 

** Is [has] counsel perished from the prudent." Jen 49. 7. 

The same error occurs in several other passages. 

" The days were [had] not expired." 1 Sam* 18. S6. 

*' And it came to pass after the year was [had] expired." 

2 Sam. 1 1. 1. 

^'And when the year [had] expired. 2 CAron. 36* 10. 
And so in every passage of Scripture where Uie word is 

used. 

The error is the same, when verbs, which are used some- 
times as transitive and sometime^ as intransitive} are convert- ^ 
ed from an intransitive to a passive sense. 
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" They [the locusts] shall eat the residue of that which is 
[has] escaped. Ex* 10, 5« 

** I onljr am [haire] escaped alone to tell thee." Job 1. IB. 
" Hide y'ourselves there three days, until the pursaers be 

[have] returned." Josh. 2. 16, , 

" And it came to pass, when he was [had] returned." 

Luke 19. 15. 

When a person returns, he does it by bis own act ; be is 

not returned by an agent. But when it is saitL a sum of 
' money, that was borrowed, is retwned, the passive form is 
correct, as the act is done by an agent. 

Many English writers of reputation fall into this mistake. 
They write and say, a ship is arrived^ for has arrived, lu 
the United States this error is less poinmon. Even illiterate 
people seldom commit a mistake, in this particular. This is 
the more remarkable, considering the frequency of such mis- 
takes in our version of the Scriptures. But our practice is - 
in conformity with tiiat of Addison. 

In another particular, our best writers ,and speakers err in 
the use of the parts of speech, from an inattention to one of 
. the most important subjects in philology, ibe agreement of 
words with sentences — a subject on which our grammars are 
mostly silent. . It is owing to this inattention, that we hnd, ii^ 
all our books, sentences similar to this, Jigreeabfy to the 
order of the day, the house resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole.'' As there is no nuun, in such sentences, to 
which the adjective, if used, can be referred, men have sup- 
posed that the use of it would be ungrammatical. But In 
truth, the adjective oqly can be used with propriety. Ad- 
verbs ending in denote manner of action. But in the sen- 
tence recited, it is not intended to express the manner of re- 
solving into a committee — it is the act itself which is agreea- 
ble .to the order of the day. This act is expressed by the 
whole clause^ the house resolved itself into a committee of tke 
zpholc, and with this clause the adjective must agree in con- 
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stroctton. The bouse resolved itself into a committee of the - 

whole, which act was agreeable to the order oi' the day. 

Before the middle of the last century, when men wrote and 
spoke according to their own sense df propriety, without anj 
bias from the false rules of grammar, the adjectire, not the 
adverb, was generally used in such sentences. It was in that 
period, that a€cor<img^ pnrs2ia7it and coniyari^^ in such forms 
of expression, gained such an estabhshmeiit, that we rarely or 
never see them converted into adverbs. We rarely see it 
written, aceordinglij to the order of the day, purtmntly to his 
advice, or contrarily to his opinion — a thing was done. Hence 
every ear revolts at the use of these adverbs, in the form 
above specified. Yet tliere is not a shadow of reason, why 
acc^Sing^ pursmnt and contrary should be used^ which does 
not equally justify and require agreeable, anUcedenif con^ 

fomiahle, fee. in like sentences. It is, however, no less true 
than strange, that men, led by example, precedent, or the 
hasty opinions of others, run into perpetual contradictions in 
practice, and theoalledge that practice in justification of the 
contradictions. It is a fact, I am persuaded, susceptible of 
proof, (hat the English grammars used within the last half 
century, have introduced more errors than they have cor- 

' rected. 

For this reason, 1 would advise you not to follow implicit- 
ly the rules of any British grammar, but rather model your 
language by the practice of Addison, Swift, Pope, Middieton, 
and other writers of distinction of the same period, and by 
respectable usage in common life, in our own country, which 
generally accords with that of the writers mentioned, 

6 
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M^f Dear Fncnd^ J, , • 

As every living language is and must be subject to contitt- 
ual change, and as some points- in the English language are 
not settled by universal undisputed practice, you will some- 
times find yourself embarrassed in attemplmg to decide what 
ts correct, particularly in orthography and pronunciation,. 
The present English iangaage is composed of words borrow- 
ed from many others* The Anglo-Saxon, our mother-tongue, 
furnishes only a part of our words; the remainder are taken 
from the Greek, Latin^ French, and a few from other iaugua- 
ges. In our mother-toogue, as written from Beda to the 
conquest, there was no uniformity in the orthography of words 
—the same words being written in two or three different 
ways, and sometimes mere* The modern orthography of 
these words is more uniform, but our early writers did not 
always adopt the most simple or most common orthography. 
The Saxon diphthong ae now makes an awkward appearance 
in ca, and leather and feather would have been more conform- 
able to the Saxon had they been written letherffelher. 

Our, words borrowed from the Greek and Latin are less 
irregular in orthography, and may, for the most part, be easi- 
ly reduced to general rules. The principal irregularities oc- 
cur in such words as honoVf favors public^ music, which our 
early English authors wrote, honour^ faveur^ piAlick, musick. 
They seem to have been led to this practice, in the two 6rst 
examples, by the French orthography — honeur, fuvrat \ but 
in fac^, they adopted neither the Latin nor French orthogra- 
phy* In the latter examples, they seem to have substituted 
k for the French que — musick^ publkk^ for musique, puhligue. 
These and similar words are mostly or wholly borrowed by 
the Latins from the Greek. The Roman c represents the 
Greek x, and the words were correctly written in Latin. But 
our early writers borrowed both letters, writing k after c; most 
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absurdly indeed, for one only is necessary, and they them- 
selves never carried liie absurdity so far as to write, •niustvkal^ 
pubiickation^ rmjestickalf poiitickai^ The more general usage 
now is, to write words of these classes, according to the sim- 
plicity of the Latin and Greek orthography, honor^ favor, kw 
mor^ music, public. This is the practice in the proceedings 
sod records of Congress, in the legislatures, in courts of law, 
and in most of our best authors, and is a practice that will 
probably become universal in this country, as well as in Great 
Briiaiti. As simplicity and regularity la orthogr;iphy aie 
among the excellencies of a language, and facilitate the ac- 
quisition of it, it is desirable that the old ortbograpfaj should 
be suflbred to pass into oblivion. 

^Manyof the words which we have received from the 
French, are adopted with the Frencii livery, and perhaps ihey 
roust continue to wear it* Formerly there was a very gener- 
al disposition to conform such borrowed words to the Eng- 
lish analogies, and at an eiirly period the French nom^re, 
cluimbre^ &c. were written nnmber, chamber. This correct 
practice, however, has, within the century past, been reject* 
ed, and the authority of Newton, Milton, and many illustrious 
authors has hot been sufficient to prevent scepter, sepulcher, 
&c. from being changed back to the French orlhography. 
Risk, musket, and a few others are pretty well established in 
the English orthography; but burlesque, grote$quef picturesque^ 
appear, in English, as monuments of ill taste, and evidence 
of a determination to resist the farther improvement of our 

orthograpli y. 

The irregularities ot our orthography are deeply to be re- 
gretted; as they render the acquisition of the English lan- 
guage, which, for strength and copiousness, has no rival in 
Europe, very difficult for foreigners; and what renders it 
more deplorable is, that these irregularities now operate 
against the propagation of the christian religion* if the diffi- 
culty of learning to read and write our language is never sur- 
mounted by one tenth part of our own citizens, which, I pre- 
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sume, is the fact, and if this difficulty costs our own cbildreu 
one, two or three years extra labor and time, which is proba- 
bly a fact, it may easily be eonceived what an obstacle our 
irregular orthography must be to the propagation of the lan- 
guage among foreigners. When I see the successful efforts of 
several European continental nations to reduce the orthogra- 
phy of their laoguages to order and rules, I contemplate, with 
surprise, the pertinacious opposition of the £nglish nation to 
a like improvement of their language. This opposition, how- 
ever, finds some apology in the injudiciousness of the at- 
tempts that have been made to reform our spelling, by intro- 
ducing new characters. This is not necessary'^-a simple 
mode may be devised to accomplish the object, without new 
characters, and without rendering a single book unintelligible 
or useless in the present orthography. 

Within the last fifty years, several attempts have been made 
in Great Britain, to find or to nudet a standard of pronuncia- 
tion. Passing by the efforts of Mr. Elphiostone and Doctor 
Keni ic k, I would state, from iufonnation received iVoro the 
late venerable Dr. Johnson of Stratford, that the first success- 
ful attempt to introduce the modern stage-pronunciation, was 
made by Thomas Sheridan, a native of Ireland, about fifty 
years ago. Sheridan informs us, in the preface to his Dic- 
tionary, that he had received his early education under an in- 
timate friend and chosen companion of Dean Switt, and that 
he had the benefit of the Dean's company and instructions. 
His professed object, in his Dictionary, was to preserve or re- 
store the pronunciation of the English language, as it stood ia 
the reign of Queen Anne, which he calls the Augustan age of 
Cngland. His Dictionary bad its share of popularity, and 
was republished in this country. But some of bis pecullart* 
tics, particularly his pronunciation of » before as in sku^t' 
riorj were condemned and rejected by the English. 

In a few years after, John Walker undertook to correct the 
errors of Sheridan and other Lexicographers, and published 
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B Bictionaiy intended for a standard of pronmiciatioDy which 

has nearly supeisetled Slicridan's. 

In a few years after, Stephen Jooes published a Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, for the purpose of correcting the mistakes of 
Walker, and his book has had its share of popularity. 

To show how utterly hopeless must be all indiWdual at- 
tempts to form or to find a standard of pronunciation, which 
shall unite the discordant opinions of men, let us attend to 
what these compilers say of each other's standards. ''Among 
those writers," says Walker, who deserve the first praise 
on this subject, is I\lr. Klphiiistonej who, in his principles of 
tiie English language, has reduced the chaos to a system, 
and laid the foundation of a just and regular pronunciation. 
But this gentleman, by treating his subject with an affected 
obscurity, and by absurdly endeavoring to aher the whole oi- 
tbography of the language, has unfortunately lost his credit 
with the public, for that part of his labors which entitles him 
to the highest praise."^ 

•After him, Dr. Kenrick contributed a portion of improve- 
ment, by his Rhetorical Dictionary. But he has rendered 
hjs Dictionary extremely imperfect by entirely omitting a 
great number of words of doubtful and difficult pronuncia- 
tion — thosis very words for which a Dictionary of this kind 
would naturally be consulted. [Let it be remarked that 
Walker^s Dictionary is liable to the same objection.] 

To htm succeeded Mr. Sheridan, who not only divided 
the words into syllables, and placed figures over the voyvels, 
as Dr. Keiirick had do:ic, but by spelling these syllables as 
they are pronouaced, seemed to complete the idea of a Pro- 
oounciog Dictionary, and to leave but little expectation of 
future improvement. It must indeed be confessed that Mr. 
Sheridan's Dictionary is greatly superior to every thing that 
preceded it, and his method of conveying the sound of words 
by spelling them as they are pronounced, is highly rational 
and useful* But here sincerity obliges me to stop. The nu- 
merous instances I have given of impropriety, inconsistency, 
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i 

and wftDt of acquaintance with the anaioi^ies of the laagaage, 

dtifiiciently show bow imperfect I think bis Dictionary k upon 

the whole, and what ample room was left foi aUemptio;^ an- 
other, that might better answer the purpose of ^ guide to pro- 
nunciation." ' ' 

The last writer on this subject Is Mr. Nares, who, in his 
Elements of Orthoepy, has shown a clearness of method, and 
an extent of observation, which deserve the highest encomi- 
urns. But be seems, on many occasions, to have, mistaken 
the best usage, and to have paid too little attention to the first 
principles of pronunciation^' 

Having thus disposed of his predecessors. Walker seems 
to have cleared the way for a favorable reception of his own 
work« But let us attend to what a succeeding writer, and a 
very good judge says of Walker^ scheme. 

"As no trivial error in Walker's system,'' says Jones, I 
consider his always using the long e in place of the shorty. 
Thus, for instance, the word asperiiiff if pronounced exactly 
according to Walker's scheme of the vowels, will produce the 
ludicrous sound ol asperitce, Mr. Walker has also marked 
as similar sounds, the double o in look and tooth, took and 
toolf though In strictness there is no smaller difference be- 
tween them than between long nnd shorL'^ Jones also con- 
demns, as every correct speaker must condemn, Walker's 
pronunciation of a in lass, last^ past, passive, &&c. in which 
words he gives to a the same sound' as in fMhioti, fan, fantasy, 
fancy. 

Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?" 
The fair inference from the facts stated is, that there is no 
uniformity in practice ; and that when these authors pretend 
to give us the genera/ mage or the be$t usage, they really give 
us /oca/ usage— the usage to which they have been accustom- ^ 
cd — or that they do not know what the hrst itsa^e is, and 
substitute for it their own opinions. In a multitude of instan- 
ces, Walker admits that the practice of good speakers is not 
uniform, and in such cases, he sets down, as the standard, the 
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pronunciation which he prefers or believes to be the best. 
From'-this opioioD mwy good speakers will doubtless dis- 
sent, and the questions will be still undecided. 

Sheridan gave us the Irish sound oi s m superior, [shype- 
rior} and in all similar words. He doubtless meaat to give us 
the best usage; but the English nation 8ay» and we sajp» he 
mistook the fact. But Sheridan pronounces partialUy^ . and 
similar words, as we do in America; Walker and Jones pro- 
nounce that word parsheality. Here the latter writers entire- 
ly mistake the manner In which the souod of $h is formed, u| 
this and similar words. It is not by ebaogiiyg t into ih^ but ^ 
by the union of ii — so that tia become aha* Here Sheridan 
is unquestionably correct. Walker's giving to y the long 
sound of e in vaniti/, glory, he* is, as Jones has remaked^ ab* 
solutely ludicrous. To follow such a direction would destroy 
the proper accentattOD of the words, and the melody of the 
ianguage. 

When Dr. Johnson wrote, the letter u had one long sound) 
as io use, cmfusionm Since his time, the standard writers 
have giren us two long sounds of that letter; one, as in rude, 
nUmdef where they give it the sound of oo ; the other, as in 
fume, fury, where they tell us it has the sound of eu or ew. 
This is a most mischievous distinction, and wholly unknown to 
common usage* There is no difference in the sound of the 
letter itself ; and they have probably been ted into the mis- 
take by the mouthing of stage-players, or from the slight dif- 
ference resulting from the articulation which precedes^the letter* 
These mistakes extend to a great number of words* and ren- 
der the works in which they occur e^Ktremely unsafe guides 
to pronunciation. Walker pronounces bench, tench, clench, 
as if written bawh, tensh, clensh. Let me ask, who ever 
, heard such a pronunciation.^ Where is it to be found, either 
among good speakers or bad speakers? Surely the jootb of 
our country should consult better authorities, and not be thus 
mi3guided in their search after a correct pronunciation. 
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The stme author, under the word cmmmdabhy tells at, 
that " the aceent on the second syllable of the word is grt>wn 

* vulgar, and there needs no other reason for banishing it from 
polite pronunciation." What! theconimon pronunciation of the 
people to be banished, merely because it is vulgar or common ! 
Fortunately, in this case, what is vulgar in England is poliu 
in this country. But luider the word chymht, the author 
gives us a different principle. After reprobating the change 
of ehymut into e^emtV^ he writes — Till the eotce of thepto- 
gle has more decidedly declared itself, it is certainly the most' 
aligible to follow Dr. Johnson and our established writers ia 
the old orthography." Here then the author contradicts hinti- 
self, as be does in many other places. By the way, neither 
MymtsI nor diemtst is correct; for aceolding to the Arabic, it 
should be written chimut* English authors, in this case, as 
in many others, have blundered continually about a point, 
than which nothing is more obvious. 

Walker proceeds to condemn the affected speakers who at- 
tempt to remove the aceent of corruptible from the second to 
the first syllable, because of the di/TiruIty of pronouncing the 
word ; yet he admits the accent of acceptable on the first syl- 
lable^ which is equally difficult ; and what, if possible, is 
worse, he accentuates refragabU on the first syllable, and tr- 
tefragable on the second. 

On tlie subject of accentuation, all the standard writers, so 
called, seem to err, in ndjusdng the accent of words by the 
terminating syllable ; at least, they extend the rule too far« 
while they overlook the wove iniportant principle, of regula- 
ting accent by the ear and the organs oj aj^eech. This is the 
controlling principle of accent in all languages ; to lay an ac* 
cent on that syllable of a word, which enables the speaker, 
with most ease, to utter the particular word, in connection 
with those which precede and follow. And in polysyllables, 
if one accent does not accomplish the object, we lay a second- 
ary accent on another syllable. This is not a matter of con* 
vention nor of instruction ; it is the effect of the spontaneous 
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%Shtt of the speaker 40 eriiciilftte tbe several syllables with 

ease^and distinctness. The rules of all the writers in the na- 
tion can never bring the people generally to accentuate ac- 
ceptable and refragabU on the first syllable. Tlie organs of 
both speaker and bearer revolt at tbe very efibrt. So it is 
wirb confessor^ accented on tbe first syllable, and hariaum, on 
the second. The latter indeed is not very difficult ; but it is 
so contrary to Eiiglii^b analogy, and so unnutuial, that men, 
not fettered by rules or prejadice, will not receive it. And 
tbe great evil of attempting to form a standard by artificial 
rulesj or by the affected practice of stage-players, is, that it 
serves to dii idc ajjd confound the great body of learned men 
in a nation, wlio spontaneously adopt tbe most natural and 
easy prontineiatioo. I would as soon see a clergyman go in* 
to the pul|)it witb bis buskinst as with the pronunciation of a 

Stage-aclur. 

A great revolution in tl>e pronunciation of words took 
place in England about tbe year 1770. 1 bave been inform* 
ed by tbe late Dr, Jobnson of Stratford^ and by an Episcopal 

cfergyman, the late Dr. Habbard of New>Haven, that when 
they first went lo England (in 1765 and I7ti6,j the word ^ia- 
turc was pronounced with the full long sound of but they 
beard notbing of tbe sound of ch^ as in na ehure^ Before Dr. 
Jobnson left England, the latter pronunciation began to pre* 
vail at the theatre, and amuni^ ilie younger barristers aad 
members of parliament ; but was not common. This was 
probably introduced by Sberidan wbo Was preceptor to Mi; 
Wedderbourne* The pretense for this change was that 
has the sound oft/u, and that in attempting to pronounce na^- 
yurc, we easily blido into nachure. The pretense is ground- 
less; ibr except in use, union and r\ few similar words, ti has 
not the sound of yti, in a single English word. But this cor- 
ruption has been extending itself, from tbe*era mentioned to 
this time, and has changed the pronunciation of more words, 
than any other event probably since the conquest, or indeed 
more than any other event in English History. It has added . 

7 
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more anorodies id pronoodatioD, than bad before been iotro* • 

duced since the Saxons became masters of England.' This, 
added to many former irregularities, has multiplied the diffi- 
cuities of learning the language-— aa, in such words, the letters 
cease to represent tbeir proper sound-^tbe use of Alphabet- 
ical writing is lost, and words becoine little better than< hiero- 
glyphics. lla[)py would it be if the people of this country 
bad the good sen^e lo retain all the puniy of language which 
their ancestora brought with them, and to band it down to ibeir 
posterity ! 

I would advise -you to avoid this, and all similar innova- 
tions, whether originating in England or America. You have 
often heard in the vulgar pronunciation of this country, cow 
pronounced keom ; gown^ geowru So the English pronounce 
kindj keind ; guide, geide* These faults are airoilar, and pro- 
ceed from the same cause j but they are carefully lo be 
avoided. 

So we bear been pronounced beiu Yet ben is not the short 
sound of &€an, but of bane^ and if jfou will turn to the Analy- 
sis of sounds, in your Spelling Book, you will find the reason. 

The short sound of been is bin. Be careful not to fall into 
such improprieties. . ' 

Be equally cautious not to catch popular errors, to the use 
of words. When you bear such a phrase as, / ewpeei it was, 

call to mind tlic meaaing of expect, and irteadlastly adhere to 
the correct use of the word, which should always refer to a fu- 
ture event. 

Be careful also to avoid corrupting the langunga of this 
country, by imitating peculiarities of the English. Do not 
use sledge for siedf because the English so use it. Our prac- 
tice is far the most correct. We use sledge only for a large 
hammer* The English word tUd^e is our $leigh $ and our 
distinction between $leigk and sled is a very important one in 
this country, where two forms of carriage arc used. When- 
ever then we have occasion to use the English word, we 
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' should translate it iuto sled^ for this is what they mean by 
the word. 

In this and in other respects I would oppose inaovatioo. I 
would never introduce change, except (or correction or im- 
provenient« For this reason, I regret that so prudent and ju- 
dicious a man as the late Dr. Worcester, should have altered 
some words m Watt's Psalms, as by iotroduciug who for thalf 
wJbeo applied to persons. That aa a relative, applied to per- 
sons, is aa legitimate aa whoy and as I can prove from the beat 
writers in Saxob, has been in use for more than a thousand 
years. This use runs through our version of the Scriptures, 
and is found in every good writer, in the language; and these 
authorities are warranted by universal usage at the present 
day. 

It is lamentable to observe, even among men of science 
and literature, and of political distinction in America, an in- 
di&reoce to regularity and improvement in our language* 
They seem determined to follow their predocessors in every 
thing right or wrong. It is well known that the French first 
explored the country on the Mississippi from Canada^ to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In their descriptions and o^aps of that riv- 
er, and its tributary streams, they mention the Indian names ' 
of some of them, and ft rite them in such a manner as to ex* 
press the sounds; of the words to a French ear. Having no fV 
\q their language, when they had occasion to express the 
sound of that letter, they wrote Ou ; and this for Frenchmen 
was correct. Thus Wabash^ Wisconsin^ Waekita, tbey wrote 
Ouabashy Ouisconsin^ Ouachita* To the people of this coun^ 
try, unacquainted with Frencii, such an orthography not only 
appears ridiculous, hut actually presents a serious diflrculty^ 
for ou in English has a very different sound from ou in French* 
Yet strange as it may seem, the authors of many of our maps 
and geographies, wiUiout the least regard to the regularity 
and beauty of our language, or to popular convenience, re- 
tain the French orthography. It is the same with Mkhigen 
tnd Chenango. 
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Jify Dear FHmdf 

One of the principal excellencies ofgioocl writing is precis- 
ion in the use of words; for on this depends a correct coinmu- 
aication ta others of the same ideas which the speaker or wri* 
ter means to coorejr. An accurate knowledge of words mvf 
be obtained partly from dictionaries, but especially by at- 
tending carefully to the sense annexed to words in commoa 
usage. Words are arbitrary symbols of ideas^ and can have 
no signification except thai which custom has attached to 
them. But m regard to the use of words, you cannot always 
rely on the auiliority even of the most respectable writers. 
To illustrate the importance of exercising your own intellect- 
ual powers, and not confiding implicitly in other men^ I wilf 
present to you a few examples of an inaccurate use of words, 

by authors of reputation. 

" These errors have been increased by the officiousness of 
later transcribers and commentators." Enfield, PhiLB. 2, 

Jnereaied is here used for mtUHplied* Bulk is increased^ 
■mmherBwe tntdtipUed, 

"The Goths and Vandals poured themselves, in vast quan- 
tities, i nto al 1 th e regions of Europe*' ' Blacksione, Ch.4, 

^uawtitiu is here used for nttn^ers or muUittide$m The 
first class of objects consists of those which are endowed 
with a self-moving power — the second, of those in which no 
such qualities appear — the first class arc easily distinguished 
from body or matteri which is totally deprived of all these . 
qualities.'* Smdlie, Phil Edit Phil. p. 126. 

Deprived is here used for destitute. IJow can a thing be 
deprived of that which it never possessed f 

'^All animals drew their origin from Asia. With these 
were introduced those customs and inventJ6ns of life, of 
which the Americans were deprived on account of their dis- 
tance &c* CuUeiCs ClavigerQf 2. 286. 
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have nevbr ibuDd it to alject the tongue with aaj dii" 
termHe taste.** Hcron*» Fourerinf^ 1, 321 • 

Johnson mes percepiihh as one of the words by which to 
define discernible, but usage does not warrant it. So the 
same translator Vol. 2, 445 aad 472 applies diicernHiU U> , 
smelL But in these cases pforeepHhU is the proper word. 
The twtnn^mint was thrown down.'' 

Belots Herod. 4. 62. 
An entrenchtaerU la a ditch. Writers often make this mis" 
take» using the word for the rampart formed by the earth 
thrown from an eotreiichmeot. Whether this use will pre- 
vail or not, time must determine. We have an example in 
dike of a like kind, for dike is primarily a dttck. 
Fishes di^rived of bones." [destitute,] 

Goidmiik. jln. JVuL 
Lieut. Col. Campbell, who sailed from the Hook, about 
the last of Noveiiiber 1778, escorted by a small squadron.** 

Marshals L, of Washington, 4. 13. 
litewrUd is tised for eonpoyed. A eowoof may consist of 
men or sfaipst by land or water; but ueori until recently , has I 
been applied to a guard by land only. 

" Among the other classes, the Scottish bonnet is now rare- 
ly perceived^ except in the High lands." 

Finkeri9»9 Geog* 1, 118. 
Her%pereehed is used for seen or akeerved, ^ 
"You have not inouey. responsible to your views." 

Beloe^B Herod, 2, 144. 
Reepansibh and antmrabie are« in some ^ cases, synony* 
mous ; particularly in technical law language ; but usage for- 
bids its applicaiioa here. To aa Etiglish ear, it is little less 
than ludicrous. 

*'But to encounter difficoities and disgrace without the ex* 
peeUmcy of honor or advantage*** €fMeiJiriitioUe,l9 292. 
Expectancy is a mere technical law term, but in other spe* 

cies of writing cannot be properly used for expectation,^ 

I 
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*^ Early in 1784, he </Mmt59e(2 - Embassadors from, the 
Court of Pekioi to Teeshoo Loomboo to represent tkeir sove* 
reign. Encyclopedia, Jtri. Lama. 

Dismissed is here used very improperly for sent or dispatch-: * 
edf. 

Pizarro-^remaioed five mootfas on an Island iitfamou$ for 
' the most unhealthy climate in that region of America/' 

lioherlsoii's Hist. Jim, i?. 6. 
This application oi infamous by a writer of Robertson's em- 
inence, is surprising* 

There was no reason to doubt the* veracity of those facts 
which they related. ** Addison. 

, Veracity is the disposition to speak truth, or the habitual 
observance of it by man— it is here used for iruih. 

^' After the grounds of apprehension sltall have been exUn- 
guished.** Pittas Speech, July 1 3, 1803. 

We extinguish light and claims — but not grounds. 
English lexicographers refer the word attain to the Fs. ai- 
letndre, Lat* atUneo^ In the first* they are right, but wrong b 
i the last. .^I^aifi has no alUance with the Latin o/^tfiee. The 

French word is from the Latin atungo^ formed as etetndre " 
is from exiinguo. From this mistake of Bailey and Johnson, 
or from some other caoae, it has happened that English and 
American writers often use attain for obtain^ 
* "If they did not by faith in tha pvomised seed aiiaiii an in- 

terest in the privileges of the spiritual blessing." 

Owen bp fViUianu. ], 101. 
"His earnest desire of attaining an accurate knowledge of 
everything." — "But after all his speculations, he was not able 
to attain the entire saUsfaotion which he debit ed." 

Enjidd, Biit^ FhU. B. 10. Ch. 10/6. 
"To avoid these evils^ an attempt will now he made to at^ 
tain a concentration of labors." 

Christian Sj^ectator^ Prospectus. 
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^* TM palates of some aDinmiBm gratefttUy aiectftd by til* 
mastication of frahs, and they are tbedce instigated to attain 

aud consume those materials." Danvhi Zoon. Sect. 16, 2. 
' *'And after all the answers which can be attaimd shall be 
leceived,'' 

Circular of C&wmctieui Jitademy, March 19, 1803. 

" Is it now a part of your plans for future life, to begin the 
great work of attaining his approbation at some future pe- 
riod r Dungkt's Tked. 1,116. 

Attain in English, has the same signification as the French 
atteindre — to reach or come to ; and can be properly used on- 
ly to express arrival by the act of reachiog, striving or moving 
forward. When wo reach an object, we may obtain posses- 
sion of it, and this niay often be equivalent to obtain^ But 
we obtain things in many ways withoot the act Implied in at* 
tain* We obtain an answer to a letter, but we do not attain 
it. Regularly,, to should always follow attain^ and in this 
manner, the word is several times used in oor version of .the 
scriptures, with remarkable precision. The panicle to, how- 
ever, may be omitted, as it is alter reach — the verb then 
taking a transitive form; butl believe, in no case, can«;//at» 
be used, except where reach may he used as its subslttute. 
We alttain to excellence by study and practice. A man of 
understanding shall aiiain to wisdom." Pror. 1. 5, 

" They have not attained to the days of the years of the 
life of m^y fathers." Gen. 47, 9. ' 

" He dimaini^ c^hts countrymen, a fleet of seventy ships.'' 

Betoe^s Herod, Erato. 

Demand is very often used for rtqu&st or solicit. This mis- 
uke seems to have originated in a mb-translation oftbe French 
dtmamder. So we see in Historians that a king sends to a 
foreign prince to demand his daughter in marriage. 

" Cold, a privation of heat.'* . Johnson^s Dictionary. 

Not always — cold always implies a destitution or absence 
of beat, hut not always 
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Tbev power of deligbtiog oiusi be conferred by nature.; 
it caoQOt be delivered by precept or ohtimfid by imitaiioii.'^ 

« 

Here obtained is used for acquired. • 
— Many persons having been near the small-pox without 
oe^friJS^ the disease.'' Dunmft. 2aoii..l. 313. 

This is the first time' I ever heard of oe^rti^ a disease. 
•/Jc^Mtre in. plies somelhins: like peiniaoence of possestsion-*- 
obtain does not necessarily imply it. 

The eitist€(Oce of a sol&itioo of phosphoric acid aod oal- 
carious earth io the vessels of ammals, is proved«-*«by the 
fabrication of the egg-shells in female birds." 

Darwin Phtjt, 195. 

For fabncatian read formation, FabricatioQ is the work 
of human artisans* 

We must cautiously proceed from particulars to generals, 
that we may not be cheated [deceived] by words." 

Gillieh JlristQtle, p. 77. 

Sir John Shore, addressing the Asiatic Society on his elec- 
tion to the presidency, says, must still retain the conr- 
sciousness of those disqualifications , which you have beep 
pleased to overlook.". ... ^s. Res, 4. 175. 

. ^rely the gentleman did not mm that he had been once 
qualilied and had lost his qualifications* He meant merely, 
his want of qualifications. " 

We frequently hear or see similar mjstake8-<-^t5^uaii/ie(^ 
tised for trnqtioUfied^diaeonneeied for uneonneciedr^disen- 
gaged for uningaged* 

One of the most remarkable instances of inattention to 
the propriety of words, .and of the influence of authority, oc- 
curs in the Qontitmed - use of the word cwnpiroUer* This 
word was introduced by the mere blunder of some authors 
of reputation, supposing probably the word to be derived 
from the French compter^ to count. Bailey knew better, and 
did not insert the word in his Dictionary. Johnson knew 
better, and condemned the word; but very improperly in- 
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serted it in bis I>iclionary. The consequence has been, Ihtt 

this woFd, which, according to its derivation, is perfect non- 
sense, continues to deform the records of our legislatures, as 
well as those of the British governmenl. Instead of contraU' 
ar, [eofllre-fo^ one who counteNchecks the rolls or regis- 
terS) we have for a public officer^ a counter of the rolls, or 
one that counts the registers!! 

The following instance of mistake is scarcely less remark- 
able* In the System of Theology hj the late President 
Dwiglit, Vol. I. p. 119, the author has given a new transla* 
tion of a word in Rom. 8. 28. ** We know that all things do 
labor together for good to them that love Qod.'' Consider- 
ing the general correctness of the author, this is a surprising 
mistake. In page 148, he speaks of the laban of the Spir- 
it of Grace;** yet in page 238, he says, **To infinite benevo- 
lence, no effort of choice can be laborious." Certainly 5 in- 
finite power never labors — the Spirit of God strives with 
man, but strives without labor — the moral government of 
God and the operations of nature imply no labof,^ Our word 
labor always implies toil or difficulty — primarily this is the 
very essence of the word; and in no case can it, with propri- 
ety» be applied to a Being of infinite power. The word used 
in our version, tsorft, implies motion or exertion of any kindt 
with or without toil ; and the Greek word rendered t^or^ tO' 
gether, is the most expressive word perhaps in the Greek lan- 
guage, denoting internal power or energy. We say a machine 
worki wett^ but never, it labors well. On the other hand| 
when a ship moves heavily in a storm, we say, it lahora. 

Before 1 close this letter, I would caution you against re- 
ceiving on trust the opinions of writers on etymology. This 
subject is in itself so difficult, and is so little understood, that 
most of the books which treat of it, abound with errors ; and 
these lead our writers to draw false inferences from ihe sup- 
posed meaning of words. Thus President Dwight, on the 
authority of Parkhurst, explains the Hebrew Aleim, by the 

word Cotmanten* Vol. I. p. 388. As this author's Sifitm 

8 
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of Theology will probably be a ttandard book ibr theologicti 

students, it is proper (bet mistakes of tbb kind should be no« 

ticed. This particular mistake should be noticed for another 
reason. All commentators seem to be embarrassed with the 
diferent senses of the Hebrew dUt Mif Jildm or MMm^ 
the same word differently written. It is, or may be, Tender«- 
ed not only God, Gods, hut angels, magistrates, rulers, or 
great men. The truth is, the word signifies one elevated, or 
a chief, or ruler, and it is probably applied to the Supreme 
Being, in the oharacter of Ruler, justiis Lord is. There is 
not the least reason to belieire the word in itself has any re- 
ference to covenanting. The doubts which men have enter- 
tamed in regard to the true meaning of the word, are the 
more remarkable, as the word is, to this day, in Gommon pop* 
ular use, in Arabia and Turkey, signifying a chief or com- 
mander, and we see it in almost every newspaperr, as Alt 
Bey. 

So when you see in Blair's Lectures, that the author sup- 
poses itnmger to be derived from the Latin extra, you may 
^ be assured the fact is not so. 

When you read m Jainieson's Grammar of Rhetoric that 
JUtnsy is taken from the cant of a workshop, you . may be as- 
sured that this is not true. We receive the word from the 
Welsh language ; it is in respectable use wherever the English 
language is spoken, and therefore not to be rejected. 

When you read in Home Tooke that truth is from the verb 
troWf to think; that truth is what one thipks, and that there 
is nothing but truth in the world ; you may be sure that this 
is a bold assertion, wholly destitute of truth. 

When you read in Hill's Latin Synonyms, that the r>;itiii 
posstdeo is composed of pro and sedeo, and signifies to sxl 
btfoTBy you may rest assured that this is a mistake. 

When you read Bryant*s Analysis of Mythology, you may 
soon discover that the aiithor had so little knowledge of the 
etymology of words, on which his system is founded, that he 
did not distinguish between a principal word and a mere ter- 
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mintuion. A similar remark is applicable to Faber on th» 
Cabiri, On Urn subjeet* not the loast confideooe can be pla- 
ced 10 eitKer of these writers. 

The same may be said of the derivation and explanation of 
the Greek prepositions in Jones' Greek Grammar. 

I will here meniion what was omitted in its proper place^ one 
of the most remarkable examples of ignorance or negligence 
in writing our vernacular tongue, that ever occurred, I be- 
lieve, in any nation of a civilized and literary character. This 
is the use of the word island in writing— a word that does not 
properly belong to the language* The word uh^ from the 
French ttfe, tie, from the Italian itela, Latin tnttifii, is of le- 
gitimate origin ; luid to this, land has been most absurdly ad- 
ded* But the word we use in speaking, and which alone has 
been used^from time immemorial^ by eveiy man, woman and 
«hild speaking English^ is ieUmd^ German uUrndf Dutch te- 
/anJ, Saxon igland, a word that, in origin,* has not any con- 
nection at all with isle. In this instance, as in complrolUff 
two diSerent words are used — one in speaking, the other in 
writing; words having not the slightest connection with each ' 
other, and theonl^en words, etymologically considered, do ^t 
express the idea intended. Such is the state of English Phi- 
lology. 
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Ml/ Dear Friend, 

In pursuing your studies in the various brandies of philos- 
ophy,, a botuidless field will be opened to. your researches* 
Id examinmg.tbe works of nature and the laws by wbicb the 
economy of the natttral world is carried on, you will find am- 
ple materials for investigation, and abundant cause to admire 
and adore the Almighty author. In philosophical researches,, 
howevefi be careful to distinguish, as far as practicable, be* 
Cween the certain^ the probable^ and the conjectural* Mathe- 
nintical principles produce certain results, provided the prem- 
ises and the operation are correct* All that depends on what 
are called the lami of nature^ may be confided io with, safety $ 
. as these laws are the agency, or depended on the agency, of 
an Alniiglity Being who is unchangeable. These laws may 
be investigated to the extent of human power ; but in our ia- 
▼estigations, it is prudent to adhere closely to facts; placing 
no dependence on theory. Thus we may, by a series of ob« • 
servations, ascertain wilh great precision the revolutions of 
the planets; but when we attempt to learn the causes, we 
Tenture into the field of conjecture. We resort to theory or 
hypothesis to explain the phenomena; but after all our re* 
searches we are obliged to content ourselves with mere prob- 
ability. The knowledge of causes, the author of nature re- 
serves to himself. 

I was taught, in early life, that philosophers have proved# 
^ ;^ by calculation, that the joint attraction of the sun and moon is 
sufficient to raise a tide, in the equatorial latitudes, of about 
eight feet; and that if the water met with no obstruction, the 
tides would rise to that altitude* 

But every experienced seaman is able to inform us that, in 
the main ocean, or at a distance from land^ where the cur- 
rents meet with no obstruction, there is much less tide than 
on the shore*; notmore than three or four feet at most. And 
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iaihe West^Iodies, where» by calculatioo, there ought to be 
eight feet of tide, the rise of water is scarcely perceptible—- 

seldom more than twelve or fifteen inches. As a general 
rule, we may consider om half the rise of water on the shore, 
as the effect oL the -force or momentum of the current against 
an obstructing oliject. A common tide then, Will be seven or 
eight feet. But when a current enters a bay, which continu- 
ally grows narroweri or the water meets a promontory, it may 
be forced by its own impulse to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, as in the bay of Passamaquoddy, the gulf of Galifomia, 
and the Persian gulf* The efieet of sUch obstructions in cur- 
rents of water is remarkably visible in the difference of alti- 
tude during a freshet in Connecticut River, at Middletown and 
below the highlands. At the bend of the river below Middle- ' 
town, I am informed, the current is so much checked^ that a 
flood of twelve feet rise at Middletown. pves not more than 
three or four feet rise of water immediately below the high- 
lands* This fact explains most of the difiereoces m tides on 
our shores. Certain it is, that facts oviHrtfarow the calctriation 
above named 5 for the actual rise of water in the ocean is not 
more than half as great as the calculation supposes. I advert 
to this subject merely to show the danger of relying on th§* 

"We are informed that Sir Isaac Newton calculated or esti- 
mated the heat of the comet of 1630, during its perihelion, 
lo be two thousand times greater than that of red hot iron. 

, But here the estimate must rest upon the hypothesis that the 
substance of the comet and the laws by which heet is accu- 
mulated on that body, arc the same as exist in those bodies 
which fall under our cognizance on the earth. But of these 
we can know nothing ; and the calculation therelbre may be 
made upon false premises. Of one fact we may be more 
certain; that heat of the intensity supposed, would instantly 
dissolve and probably volatilize any substance belonging to 

y this globe, of which we have any knowledge* 
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• So philofopbm amuse themselves with calculating tbe 
Bumbar of particles of Hgbt emitted by a lamp iii a given time. 

But how caa particles be numbered, when too minute to be 
distinguished? Ten thousand conjectural estimates and cal- 
cuiations of this kind add not a tittle to human knowledge* 
But in DO department of science is there such att unlimited 
range for hypothesis, as in metaphysics and intellectual phi- 
losophy, or spirit we know nothing but its operations or ef- 
feots. Wc think — we reraembei^-we reason — but who can 
explafn these operations ? We know the brain has an agency 
in these 0|>eration8; but the brain when separated from the 
body appears to be mere inert matter. How many volumes 
have been written to explain the manner in which we recieve 
'ideas-^— and after all, how little do we know of the process ! 
We see a star by means of the eye*— we hear sound by the 
car — ue feel a rock^by the touch. We give ninnes to the ef- 
fects of these substances on our orgaus^we call them percep- 
lteiu« senaationSi impresswMf afid this we must do, or we could 
not communtonte with- others on the subject. But when we 
analyze the terms used, how do we know that they express 
any thing like the real process by which the organs are af- 
fected 

• I would not,, by 6U|^e9tmg these doubts« appear to be de^ 
sirons of repressing observation and inquiry imo the physiolo- 
gy of the mind. Some advances have probably been made in 
thisscieoce, within the last half century, aad further advances 
may yet be made* But the difficulties attending the subject 
' should render us very cautious of adopting systems and the* 
ories» 

A late writer of no ordinary celebrity has ventured to de- 
ny the. comrnoQ doctrine respecting cauat and ejgf^ci* The 
following extracts contain a summary of his opinions* 

We fonnd that by an original principle of our constitu* 
tion, we are led, from the mere observation of chan£je, to be- 
lieve, that, when similar circumstaoces recur, the changes 
which we observed, will also rcfcur in the same order^that 
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fliftre h hence conceived l»y as to^ be a pennnnent relation of 
one event, as tnvariabfy antecedent to another event, as in- 
variably consequent — ^and that this permanent relation is all 
w flick cofutituUM jfoaer. Brown, Lecture 7. 

To exproM shgrftjr what appears to me to be the onlj 
intelligtble meaning of the three most important words in 
physics, immediate invariable antecedence is puiver — the im- 
mediate invariable antecedents in any scqueace, is a causes 
the immediate invariable ooiMe^wenl is the correlative tfftcU 

^*Fower is net any thing (hat can exist separately from a 
substar]cc, but is mereiv the sijibstance itself io relalioo to 
another substance.'' I&m, 

''The pmoer of bodies is their relation to each other in 
irm* Ibm. 

^uch is the simple J and, as it appears to me, the onii/ in- 
telligible, view of power, as discoverable in the succesiv,e 
lihenomena of nature.'' . J5m. 
. Surely the author cannot mean that immediate invariabU 
antecedence is always what wc call a cause. The dawn or 
morning light is the immediate invariable antecedent of the 
appearance of the sun above the horizon ; but who ever im- * 
agined the dawn, to be the cause of the sun's rising, or to 
have any resemblance to what wc call agency ? 

It is true that in the operations of nature, we observe a 
multitude of changes, the causes of which are to ua entireJj 
unknown. We cannot see gravity, attraction . or affinity. 
We only know that in certain situations particular bodies 
tend to other spoiitaiicously, or without external im- 
pu] L ; we Renominate the unknown cansfs or principle of 
this tendency, a iraaving imarfig^ or altractwnr^hUih is 
realty the name of the ^ecU We know that only which 
comes under the coL^nizance of the senses. 

Equally beyond our comprehension is the manner in which 
spirit acts upon matter. We know that man toUhy and that 
actions follow the determinations of the wilk-bot bow the 
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win or mtnd; can prodace muieiilar motion, is to us aii-impi^ 

ctrable secret: 

But let us attend to the changes which material substaoi- 
ces produce on each other; as many of these come ttnder 
the cogaubnce of the aeasea, and; the phenomena are knova 
with M much certainty, as the suhstanees themselves. 

Let two balls A and B of equal size and quantities of mat- 
ter, be placed at a small distance from each other on a hor- 
izontal plain. We know from observationt that if one side 
of the plain is raised or the plain becomes inclined^ both of 
the balls will move towards the lower side of the plain, with- 
out the application of any external force. This motion we 
ascribe to gr&vity-^ cause we pretend not to explain, but 
. we call it a law of nature, or of matter. 

We know further that the two balls, while the plain re- 
mains horizontal, will forever rest unmoved, unless impel- 
led hy some external force. Now let the ball A be propel- 
led by muscniar strength, and impinge against the ball B* - 
We knbw by our senses that in this case, the ball B will be 
moved, and tliat its motion will bear a certnij] proportion to 
the motion of the ball A. Suppose in the tirst instance^ that, 
the Telocity of the motion of A should be sufficient to move 
the ball B three feet. Here we know that B is moved by 
A i for we know that without the antecedent motion and . 
impulse of A, the ball B would have remained at rest. This 
prevloua motion of A, me non, or without which B would 
not have moved, we are accustomed to call* a caute^ and we 
suppose that A imparts a quantity of its force or momentum 
to B. 

Now let us suppose that the application of a greater mus-* 
cttlar forqe to A shall give to it double the velocity of motion 
before supposed, and the ball B, to be moved double the 

distance or six feet. In the two cases supposed, there is the 
same anUcedenct^ the «ame relation in iime^ between the pre- 
vious and subsequeiit events.^ The motion and impolse of 
A in one oase are as perfectly antecedent to the motion of B, 
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at kk the other. Antecedeace or relation in time is incapa- 
ble of increase or diminution — quantity cannot be predicated 
of it. But in the two cases, the sequences are diliereot, the 
motions of B being entirelj different in qaaQtity-— the one. 
being double the amount of the other. Here then we have 

the same antecedents followed by different cvnsnjuents which 

is absurd. Hence I infer, upon the soundest principles, 
that power is something different from mere antecedence 
or relation in time. 

The word eavae in English and all words of synonymous 
imporl iii other languages, are derived from verbs which sig- 
nify to move, press, drive, impel, urge; the same is true of 
poweTjforce^ and words of like signification. Motion is pomer 
or the source of power^ in all bodies which fall under the ob* 
servation of man — and of the motion of matter we have as 
clear an idea as we have of matter itself. Motion^ admits of 
quantity in every variety ; motion generates force or mo- 
mentum, and accounts for all the changes which take place 
in visible and perceptible snhfttances. 

riavina; obtained a clear idea of power in matter, men * 
have proceeded by analogy to apply a similar term to that 
which produces effects in mental operations. That which 
operates on the mind or will in producing its. determinations, 
we call a moHve, that which moves the mind i and wljat word 
could be better chosen ? We know that something takes 
place in the mind, analogous to motion in visible bodies, and 
we know that What we call aignmenta, reasons, considera- 
tions, prospects of good or evil, do actually move or influ- 
ence the mind : they produce a change in it; they produce 
will or volition ; and this is followed by actions. These we 
call moral causes. 

In assigning terms to phenomena, men have then been di- 
rected by observation and common sense ; proceeding from 
things that come under the cognizance of the senses, observ- 
ing that certain phenomena or changes are always produced 
bj the motion <^f visible substances, and that they do not and 
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caiHiot lake place without 8ttch previous motions, and infer* 
ring that there is porver in one th'invr to produce another; 
they are led bj analogy to apply similar terms to that which 
operates on the mindi and to other changes in which no mat- 
ter or previous motion can be observed* We know that an 
acid and an alkali will combine, with eiFervescence ; and we 
ascribe these phenomena to their a^nityi as a cause. 

We know that without a certain degree -of heat plants will 
not grow. We know that under a diflferent degree of heat 
thej do ahvaysgrow, and we therefore conclude very ration- 
ally, that the growth is the effect of heat. W e maintain, up- 
' on the soundest principles, that heat impels the parts of a 
plant into some kind of action, without which there could be 
no change or growth. 

Now the term a/tttcfdevre is synonvmous witli cause, or it 
is not : If it is, its substitution for cause is useless, and incon- 
venient. But if it is not synonymous, then it cannot be sub- 
stituted for it, without introducing confusion, absurdity, and 
false philosophy. I think I have proved demonstrabi}, that 
the two words are not synonymous, and that cause is some- 
thing different from antecedence^ 

In assigning names to phenomena, men have been guided 
by observation and experience ; always safe ijuides ; and 
whatever theories may be formed, we must continue to rea- 
son, to plan, and to act in the same manner we do now, un- 
der the belief of c€Mse and effect* If a^ man shoots another, 
or beats out his brains, he is said to have caused his death, and 
if the act is done with malice prepense, hp be punished 
as a murderer i which he could not be, with justice, unless he 
has been the came of the other's death. 

Job undoubtedly felt great satisfaction, when by his chari- 
ties, he caused the widow's heart to sing for joy ; as did the 
apostles, when, by declaring the conversion of the Gentiles. 
. they caused great joy to all the brethren. And may similar 
causes of joy exist, wherever good can be produced, or be- 
nevolence exerted* 
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^ Dear Friend^ 

I WILL now request your attention to a subject of the ut- 
most importance to your present and future welfare— that of 
a well grounded faith in the doctriaes of the Christian Reli* 
gton. I say a roell grounded faith ; for of what avail is a faith 
founded on ignorance, mistake or tradition ? 

1 would commend to you, at this early period of life, to . 
become well acquainted with the Scriptures, and with the 
facts and arguments which support' their authenticity, and 
their divine original. Nothing is more common than for young 
men to fall into scepticism, merely for want of a thorough 
knowledge of the scriptures,or of the means of removing the 
^objections which unbelievers have alledged against revela- 
tion. Some of these objections may arise from mistakes in 
the translation. Of this we have an instance in the second 
chapter of Genesis, verse thirteenth ; where, in describing 
the rivers of paradise, it is said, the Gihon encompasseth 
the whole land of Ethiopia." In this instance as in others 
in the Old Testament, the Hebrew, rendered Ethiopia, is 
Gush. As the word Ethiopia is and has been for ages, the 
name of a country, at the head of the Nile in Afirica, and not 
applied to any other country, it appears inconcievable how 
a river of paradise, in the heart of Asia, could encompass 
that country, Josephus, the Jewish Historian and the 
Seventy, in their Greek version of the Old Testament, con- 
cnr in rendering Cush by Ethiopia. The former tells his 
readers, that the river Geon or* Gihon runs through %ypt, 
and denotes what a rises /row the East, which the Greeks call 
.M/e. But this account of the origin of the Nile cannot be 
correct. 

There Is some reason to believe that, Cush primarily sig- 
nifies black or dusky, and the Greek which signifies 
blackfaced or sun burnt, may be a translation of the word. 
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The passage in Jeremiah, Cao the Ethiopian change his 
ikioy'^ seems to coantenaDce this opinion ; or the word may 
signify a tent, a covering, *• The tents of Cushim.^' How- 
ever this may be, the fact is cerlaiD that the word Ciishf or in 
the Chaldaic dialect CiUh, was formerly the name of two or 
thcee different countries, or nations* The .word in the Old 
Testament generally refers to a part of Arabia adjoining the 
Arabic Gulf. Moses when he fled from Egypt, retired to 
Midian, a city near the head of that gulf, and married, not an 
Ethiopian, but a Cmhile. In the reigo of Asa, Jt^dea was in- 
vaded bj an armj from the same region. They are called 
in Scripture Ethiopians aad Lubims ; butit is certain these 
* Ethiopians were (■ushites of Arabia ; for after their defeat, 
Asa pursued the defeated army to Gerar, and smote all the 
cities round Gerar, and took the spoil. This city^ Gerar, 
was upon the borders of Canaan, and of course the cities 
around it must have been in the neighboring country, or 
Arabia Petraea. 2 Chron. 14. 

So also in Job 28, 19, the topaz of Ethiopia, was from an 
isle in the Arabic Gulf. See also Ezek. 29, King^ 19, 
9.-3 Chron. 31, 16. 

But we find another nation or tribe of men called Cu- 
thites, the ancestors of the Samaritans, who after the captiv- 
ity of the ten tribes, by Salmauezer, were sent from their 
own countiy, to repeople Samaria. In 2 Kings 17, 24, their 
country is fcalled Cuthah, and the people, Terse aO, are call- 
ed men of Coth. It is said the people of Sanjaria, to this 
day are called by the same name. This country, Cuthah, 
was situated beyond the Euphrates, or the Tigris, and was 
probably the Cush mentioned in Gen. 3, 13. We find on the 
maps of ancient geography, the people are. called by the 
Greeks and Romans, Chusii, Cossei, and their country Kho- 
zistan. 

This explanation removes all the difficulty of understand* 
ing the passage in Genesis, 3, 13. 
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The five first books of the Old Testament have, by the 
concurrent voice of the Christian world, been considered as 
the writings of Moses. In consequence of ibis opinion^ we 
find his name is prefixed, in our version, to all the books of 
the Pentateuch. This title however has been prefixed by 
the translators, without any authoi ilv Irom the Hebrew, and 
being of human authority, furnishes no evidence that Moses 
was the writer. On this subject, you will attend to the fol- 
lowing facts. 

In Genesis 13, 18. we read that Abram removed his tent 
and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is in He- 
bron." in chapter 35, 27, we read that Jacob came to ^ 
Isaac his father, to Mamre, to the city of Arbah, which is 
Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned." But la 
Joshua 14, we have an account that Joshua, on Caleb's ap- 
plication, gave him Hebron for an inheritance, and that the « 
nanie of Hebrm bef&re was Ktfjath Arba^ [the city of Ar- 
ba] who was a great man among the Anakims. Verse 1 3, 
15, and chapter 15, 13. The same fact is mentioned in 
Judges, 1,10. ^' And Judah went against the Canaanites, 
that dwelt in Hebron*— -now Me name of Hebrtm before wm 
Ktrjatk Arba.** These authorities seem to be decisive, that 
the name of this place was changed at the conquest of it by 
Caleb, several year^; after the death of Moses. The ques- 
tion then occurs, if Moses wrote the book of Genesis, how 
he could have called this place by a name which was not giv- 
en to it, till after his death. 

Jn Genesis 14 we have an account of Abram's pursuing 
the Assyrian Kings to recover bis brother Lot,who had been 
talcen by them — and he pursued ikem to Don* See also Deut. 
34, 1, Bat the name of this place, before its conquest by 
the Danites, was Laish or Leshem^ and it was not conquered 
till afic r the dea th of Moses. We have an account of i ts con- 
quest, in Joshua, 19, 47 ; but more particularly tn Judges 
18, where we read the story of Micah. It is here expressly 
stated that the Danites called the city Dan, after the name 
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of their father, l^at that the name of the city was Laish at the 
first. How could Moses call this city Dan when it appears 
it did not receive the name till more than forty years after 
hia death ? 

In Genesis 36, 31, ^ we readi These are the kings Uiat 

reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any kinsf 
over the children of IsraeU^ Now the children of Israel had 
no king before Saa)| who was three hundred and fiity jeara 
after Moses x and how coald Moses mention this iact ? 

We learn from several j)iissai^cs of Scripture, that Moses 
wrote the Book of the Law, or as it is called also, the Book 
of the Covenant — ^he wrote also an account of the journeys of 
< the Israelites* Numbersi 33, 3* ^ 

The Book of the Law was written at Mount Sinai, where 
the law was promulgated ; for we are informed, Ex. 24, 7, 
that Moses took the Book o f the Covenant, and read it in the 
audience of the people*" That the Book of the Law and 
the Book of the CoTenant was the same book, is certain from 
SKinsjs 22, S, 1 1, and 23, 2. This reading; from the Book 
of the Covenant, was within two years from the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt. This fact is related^ Exodus 34 ; 
but in Exodus 16, verse 35, we read, that *^ the children of 
Israel did eat Manna/oWy years, until they came to the laud 
inhabited ; they did eat Manna, until they came to the bor- 
ders of the land of Canaan.'^ The evidence from this passage 
is decisive that the book of Exodus was not written till the 
expiration of the forty years, and not till the Israelites had 
arrived at the place where Moses died. It therefore could 
not have been a part oi ihe Book of the Covenant^ from which 
Moses thirty-eight years before, instructed the' people kt 
Mount Sinai* 

In Numbers 33, 38, it is said, that Aaroa died in the for- 
tieth year after the Israelites left Egypt, on the first day of 
the fifth month* This book then could not have been a part 
of the book of the kw, written at Mount Sinai, but nrast Imve 
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been written after the jonrnejiDg of the Imelites tbrough 

the wilderness. 

Notwithstanding these facts, we fiod this and the other 
books of the Pentateuch constantly ascribed to Moses, as the 
writer. ColnoientatorB tell us that the facta, subsequent to 
the death ofMoses, might have been inserted by Ezra orsome 
other person. But as we know nothing respecting sucli in- 
terpolations, we have no right to suppose them, if the origi- 
nal writer wrote by divine direction, the writings must have 
been correct, and we are not at liberty to conjeciure that any 
other person may have been authorized to make additions to 
them. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the books of the 
Pentateach were written by different hands* One of these 

reasons is, that the same facts are related in two different 
books. Hncli is the account of the erection of the Taberna- 
cle £x« 40, 2, 17 — Numbers 7, 1, and more particularly 
Numbers 9, 15. The command for this purpose was given 
at Mount Sinai, in the second year after the departure from 
Egypt — yet in this very accouiil in Numbers, it is said, that 
when the cloud tarried long on the tabernacle, the Israelites 
abode in their tents— but when it was taken up they journey* 
ed. Whether two days, a month or a year that the cloud 
tarried upon the tabernacU; — the children of Israel abode 
in their tents.^' This passage then must have been written 
not only after the tabernacle was erected, but after the Is* 
raelites had journeyed through the Wilderness. It is not 
very probable that two accounts of the same transaction 
would have been written by the same person. 

In Numbers Chap. 20, and Chap. 33, 39, we have anac- 
count of Aaron's death on Mount Hon In Deut 1 0, 6, it is said ' 
that Aaron died at Moserah. 

It appears by the account of the several journeys of the Is- 
raelites, Numbers Chap* 33, from verse 30 to 37, that Mosera, 
or Moseroth was distant from Mount Hor, by seven journeys^ 
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or encampiDents. Now it is by do means probable that the 
tame person should have written two diflerent accounts of this 
event. 

The })assage in Deuteronomy seems not to be connected 
with the other events related in that chapter, but if there has 
been an interpolation, it is not of modern date. Thi& pas- 
sage is in the version of the Seventy-, made before the Chris- 
tiaii Era. it i:^ ;iko iu the Syrian and Arabic versions, but is 
not in the Samaritan* 

In our version, the passage is as follows. And the chil- 
dren of Israel took their journey from Beeroth of the children 
of Jaakan to Mosera: there Aaron died, and there he was 
buried; and Eleazar his son iiiinistered m the priest's office 
in his stead. From thence thej journeyed to Gudgodah; 
and from Gudgodah to Jotbath, a land of rivers of waters.'' 
Deut. 10, 6,7. 

In the Samaritan copy, the whole passage is as follows. 
The children of Israel departed from Maseroth and encamp- 
ed among the children of Jaakan* Thence they journey ed, 
and encamped in Gadgad* Thence they journeyed and en- 
camped in Jethahalha, a land of rivers of water. Thence 
they journeyed and encamped in Abarne. [Ebronah, Num. 
33934.] Journeying thence, they encamped in Asion-Gaber. 
Jonrneymgthence, they encamped in the desartof Sin^ which 
is Kadesh. Journeying thence they encamped in Mount 
llor. There Aaron died and there he was buried, and El- 
eazar his son ministered in the priest's office in his stead." 

This account coincides nearly with that in Numbers Chap* 
ter, 33. 

These facts and some others which might be mentioned 
must embarrass you, as they have other inquirers. Infidels 
have made use of them to discredit revelation — ^but, in my 
apprehension, they gain nothing hy proving that Moses was 
not the author of the several Books of the Pentateuch; nor 
do believers gain any thing by establishing the fact. There 
are many of the books of the Old Testament, the writers of 
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which are wholly unknowD; yet this ctrcamstance does not 

in^ my opinion, weaken their authority, as a part of the di» 

vine oracles. 

From the best lights I have been able to obtain on this 
subject, the facts appear to be these. Moses wrote the Boo^ 
of the Law, and a journal of the marches of the Israelites 
through the wilderness, Deuf. 31, 9 — ^Numb. 33, 2. He de- 
livered the book of the law to the pricsU for safe keeping, 
. and commanded that once in seven years, at the feast of 
Tabernacles, this book should be read before all Israel— 
This book Moses commanded the Levttes to place hy the 
side of the ark. Dciit. 31, 26 — and the future Kings were to 
take a copy of it for their instruction. Deut. 17, 18. 

During the long and idolatrous reign of Manasseh, this book 
was lost, and the national religion neglected. In the eight- 
eenth year of the reign of Josiah, his Grandson, this book 
was foand, by liilkiah the High Priest, at the repairinir of 
the temple, and delivered to Shaphan, the scribe, who read 
it himself and afterwards before the king. By the astonish- 
ment manifested at hearing the contents of the book, it is to 
be inferred lhat almost all knowledge of the law was lost. 
Indeed it could hardly be otherwise, for it was seventy Jive 
years from the commencement of Manasseh's reign, to the find- 
ing of the lost book. The King immediately assembled the 
Elders, Priests, Levites, and the people, MArtadinthtir tars 
all the words of the Book of the Covenant — 2 Kings 22, 23. 
—2 Chrou. 34. 

If this copy of the Bpok of ihfi Law was the originaf, writ- ' 
ten by Moses, which is very probable, it must then have been 
more than eight hundred yearb old. But this book probably - 
contained only the positive laws and precepts whiich Moses 
was directed to prescribe to the Israelites, We have not the 
least reason to suppose, for we ha?e no Scriptural authority 
for the supposition, that thi^ book contained the History of the 
Creation and of Abraham's family, or the journeys of the Is- 
raelites. The supposition is not only unauthorized, but con* 
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trary to alt probability. Jostah read to the sissembled Israel" 
ites all the words of the Book of the Covenant, but who can 
•appose that he fead the whole of the Pentateuch ? 

Thematerial on which the laws were wntteo, whatever it 
was, nntist have been of a pei4i»hable nature, and it was neces* 
lary to transcribe the laws. It is probable that the body of 
that book is now contained in the Book of Leviticus. But 
many parts of it are found in Exodus and Numbers, as well 
as in Deuteronomy. That the Laws of Moses have eome 
down to us, there can be no doubt; for we have the same cop- 
ies, which existed in the time of Christ and his Apost!es, and 
we have their sanction to the genuineness of these laws, if 
we had not, the general reception of them by the Jews, 
and the constant practice of the ceremonial law by them, 
bef ire their dispersion, would be suiiicieul evideace of their 
authenticity. 

Who wrote the book called Genesis we have no means of 
determining. It has all the appearanoe of being a very an* 
cient Writing, and containing a faithful, though brief, account 

of the Creation. That this account must have been reveal- 
ed by God, is certain, unless we suppose it written by conjec- 
ture ; for no man could otherwise have had any knowl- 
edge at all of Creation* But it is difficult for me to believe 
that this account was cither concealed from men, till the 
days of Moses, a period oi more than two thousand hve hun- 
dred yearsi or banded down solely by tradition, and not com* 
, mitted to writing till that period. I believe the art of writing 
was known at an earlier period than is commonly supposed, 
and most probably, the account of the creation was commit- 
ted to writing long before the days of Moses. The history pf 
Abraham's family was probably recorded by the patriarchs 
from time to time. From these original writings, I suppose, 
the book of Genesis to have been compiled, at some period 
long after the death of Moses,* the whole being digested into 
a regular narrative* In this manner, we easily account for 
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tlie inoidental notice of facts wbich oecuirred after the days of 
Moses, 

From the early aod probably antediluvian account of the 
ereatiott, the genuiae copy of which wa^ preserved in the line 
' of SheiDy probably originated the . traditional knowledge of the 
creation, which was retained by the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians ; for it appears from the fragments of Manetho, Sancho« 
niathon and Berosus, that their traditions, in many particul|urs> 
coincided with the relation of facts in Genesis* 
■ That many other books of the old Testament are compila- 
tions from more ancient books, seems to be well ascertained 
by the books thenaselves. The writer of the book of Num-^ 
bers, 'chapter 21, cites a , book, under the title of the Wars of 
the Lord^ or Wars of Jehovah. This might have been the 
original history of llic wars of the Israciilcs after they left 
Egypt. The writer of the book of Joshua chap. 10, 13, cites 
the book of JashuTf as an authority for the fact that the sun 
and moon stood still. "Is it not written in the book of J a* 
shur A book of the same title is cited in the same words 
in 2 Sam. 1, 18, referring to the transactions of David. 

Now if this was the same hookas that cited in Joshua, the 
latter book could not have been written tjH after the reign of 
David— indeed till a considerable time after, as it quotes the 
book of Jashur, which was written during or after the reign of 
David. 

Several other books, that have been l6st, are mentioned in 
the books that are extant, vias. 

* The book of Nathan the Prophet.— 1 Chron. 29, 29, and 

2 Chron. 9, 29. 

The book of Gad the Seer.—l Chron. 29, 29. 

The Prophecy of Ahijah.— 2 Chron. 9, 29. 

The Visions and the Story of Iddo the Seer.— 2 Chron. 9, 
29, and 1 3, 22. 

The book of the acts of Solomon. — 1 Kings, 11, 41. 

The book of the words qf Sheraaiah. — 2 Chron, 12, 15. 

The book of the words of Jehu.— 2 Chron. 20, 34. 
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There is mentioned also the book of Samuel the Seer, t 

Chron, 29, 29. This might liave been a part of the present 
books of Samuel. It could not have been the whole, as the 
death of Samuel is mentioned in the 25th chapter of the first 
book'; but that book and the second continue the history to a 
much later period. 

The book of Judges mentions the *' Captivity of the L*and.'* 
Chap. 18, 30. This book then couM not have been written 
by any of the Judges, for the captivity of the Ten tribes was 
almost 400 years, after the last of the Judi;es, and the captiv- 
ity of Judah, more than a hundred years later. 
* The book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, and the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, were either the original re- 
cords kept by the Recorder, or histories which are not now 
extant. They are repeatedly mentioned in the present books 
of Kings and Chronicles. 

' It is then evident that many of the historical books of the Old 

Testament are compilations from more ancient books. The 
same appears to be the fact with regard to some at least of the 
prophets. Jeremiah began to prophesy in the thirteenth year 
of Josiah^s reign« and the book containing his prophecies clo- 
ses with an account of the delivery of Jehoiakin from prison, 
in tiie thirty-seventh year of the captivity — The book tiicn 
comprehends a period of nimiyiwo years* The probability 
is that as the messages of the prophets were delivered at dif^ 
ferent times, they were committed to writing in separate rolls, 
and that these were afterwards collected by same of the 
priests, into a Wok, and in the instance of Jeremiah and of 
Isaiah, the writer has united with them narratives of historical 
facts. 

It appears that in many instance?; the comjulers of differ- 
ent books, collected their materials from the same original • 
.for they not only relate the same facts, but they use the same 
words. For examples of this, compare Joshua 15 from verse 

4 

16 to 19 inclusive, witli Judges 1, from 12 to 16 inclusive. — 
Joshua 24, 29, 30, with Judges 2, 8, 9.-- 2 K^ings 22, verse 8, 

» 

y 

\ 
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the whole account of th« discovery and reading of dm book of 

ihe lau, with the same account in 2 Chron. 34, 14. 

TLe most remarkable iastancp of this however is in the 
nineteenth chapter of the second book of Kings, which is the 
a^rne neariy word (br word^ with the thirty^seventh chapter of 
Isaiah. In this case, oiie writeir must have copied from the 
other, or both writers must have transcribed the same ori- 
ginal history. 

The books of Kings «nd Chronicles wjere written after the 
captivity; and although they appear to be histories of the two 

distinct kingdoms of Judah and Israel, yet the affairs of the 
two kingdoms were so connected that both histories compre- 
hend many of the same (kcts, in the narration of which 
Uiey generally agree. There is however, one remarkable 
exception in regard to King Ahaziali's age ; 2 Chron. cijap. 21 
and 22, and 2 Kings, Chap. 8. In Chronicles, Jehoram is 
said to have been thirty^-tw^ years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned eight years in Jerusalem. He died then at 
forti^ i^cars of age. No interregnum is mentioned, but Aha- 
ziah his youngest son is said to have begun to reign at forty- 
two yem of age. This would make him older than his fath- 
er. But so stands the Hebrew in our present copies. In 
tills place, ihe Greek copy of the Septoagint h^is iwenty years 
ojage, and the Syriacand Arabic h^ve twenty-two years of age. 

In the second book of Kings, chap. 8, it is said that Aha- 
ziah^s age when he began to reign was iweniy-'iUfo years. In 
this the Hebrew and Greek copies agree. At this age he 
might have had brothers older than himself, for his father 
died at the age of forty. 

Notwithstanding these differences, and other difficulties, 
particularly in regard to the chronology of the scriptures, my - 
faith in them is not in the least shaken. Considering the 
length of time that these writings have been extant, the acci- 
dents to which all books and records have been liable, during 
the revolutions of nations, and particularly of the Jews ; con- 
sidering also the carelessness of transcribers, and what is per- 
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haps of more consequence, the real difficulty of reading an- 
cient copies of books, it is matter of surprise that so few varia- 
tions occur in the different accounts of the same persons and 
transactions, and that so few corruptions are found, in the mod- 
era copies of the Scriptures, i have compared a part of the 
pentateuch in the original Hebrew, with the Greek of the Sev^ 
enty, and althou2:h there are many variations in the Greek 
from the original, yet, excepting in chronology, they are not ma- 
terial; in all the important facts and precepts, the copies agree!. 

The opinion that the books of the Old Testament which 
we now possess, are compilations from more ancient books or 
records, tends not in the least, in my apprehension, to sub- 
vert their authenticity or divine originaL The strong attach* 
ment of the Jews to their sacred books and to their religion 
leave us no room to question the fidelity of the writers in care- 
fully preserving both the law of Moses and the hisitory of their 
nation. On the other hand, this opinion, so strongly support- 
ed by the direct testimony of the writers themselves, and oth» 
er internal evidence, removes all the difficulties which have per- 
plexed commentators, and which furnish infidels with weapons 
to attack revelation. It accounts for the insertion of facts in the 
bistortcal narrations, which were subsequent to the days of Mo- 
ses or other supposed authors; it accounts for the occurrence 
of the phrase, that a thing remains to this day, that is to the 
time of the writer. It accounts for the commendation of Mo- 
ses, *'The man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt.'' 
Ex. 11,3. *^Now the man Moses was very meek, above all 
men that were upon the face of the earth." Numb. 12, 13, 
praises which it is difficult to believe so meek a man would 
bestow on himself. 

• There is one fact connected with this subject which it is of 

some importance to mention, as ii respccb the correctness of 
the translation of tiic Scriptures. As Moses has been consid- 
ered the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, and as he nev<* 
er crossed the Jordan, the translation of the first and fifth ver- 
ses of that book has been accomuiudated to that opinion. 

I 

r 
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^These be the words wbich Moses spake to Israel on thii 

side Jordan, in the wilderness, &c. On this side Jordan, in 
the land of Moab." The Hebrew word here rendered on this 
• 9ide; properly aigaifies on the other side^ over^ beyond, and so 
it is generally rendered. With a different prefix, it is trans-; 
laied both on yonder side and on this side. NanSb. 32, 18. Bat 
it is very questionable whether our version is correct. The 
Septoagtnthas, in both the first and tilth verses, *fi^av tou lo^avou, 
beyond Jordan, and the Latin version that accompanies Van^ 
der Hooght's edition of the Hebrew, has trans Jordanem, be- 
yond Jordan. The like difference oi translation occurs. 
Numb. 35, 14— the sanae,Deut. 3, B— the same, Numb. 34, 
]5.the same, Joshua 1, 14, 15, fisc. Bat the same Hebrew 
word is rendered in our version beyond; Gen. 50, 10 and 11. 
Deut. 3, 25. Joshua 1), 10 and 13. 8, he. The translation 
of the .original Hebrew varies also in other versions, as fol< 
lowsi— 

Greek version of the Septuagint, beyond, or on the other sidf, 
Syriac, - - - - on this side. 
Arabic, - - • - beyond. 
-Samaritan, - ' - - beyond. • 
Vulgate, - - . • beyond. 
Tarjium of Onkelos, - - beyond. 

Targum of Jonathan, ) . on this side. 
Targom of Jerusalem, > 

Persian, - - - - at the passage pf Jordan. 
French and Italian, • - on this side. 

It is to be observed however, tliai m the Syriac, Arabic, 
Samaritan and Chaldaic, the same word is used as in He- . 
brew, but it seems to be differently interpreted. The ver- 
sions of the Arabic and Chaldaic do not give the word the 
iycusc ui oil, this side. 

With respect to Deuteronomy, one would suppose there 
could be DO difference of opinion. The language of the book 
is too plain to be mistaken. The five first verses are evident^ 
iy the words of the histoiian, iateaded laerely as an introduc- 
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tioo to the words of Moses, which he was about to oarnte* 
The words of Moses codtinence io the sixth verse, and 
are contioued to the 41 st verse of the fourth chapter. The 

historian there resumes his narrative which concludes the 
chapter. The fifth chapter begins with a recital of the com*- 
mauds of Moses. This recital is contiqaed with little inter- 
ruption [except ia chapter 10, verses 6, 7, 8, aod 9.] to the 
the end of the 33d chapter, and in the 34th, the historian re- 
lates the manner of JMoscs' death and burial, and adds, "No 
man kaoweth oi his sepulchre to this day.^^ The last words* 
show that the book was written long after the death of Moses* 
If this view of the subject is correct, the introductorj ver* 
ses of the book were written by some person on the west of 
Jordan, in Judea ; and therefore the translation ought to be, 
on the other 9ide or beyond Jordan^ according to the original 
Hebrew and to the GreeHi Samaritan, Vulgate and Arabic ver- 
sions. 

**In "a summary of the principal evidences for the truth 
and divine origin of the christian revelation,'* by Bishop Por- 
teus, which is in the hands of our children, we find this asser-* 
tion, that " the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are the genuine writings of those whose names they bear," 
and further, "That these books were nil written by those 
whose names they bear, there is not the least reasonable 
ground to doubt; they have been always considered as the 
writings of those persons by the whole Jewish nation, from 
the earliest times down to liic; present and no proof to the 
contrary has ever been produced." 

I respect the character and admire the writings of this au- 
thor ; but I respect trntli more* In the original Hebrew, the 
6ve first books of the Old Testament, bear the name of no 
writer — in the Greek copy of the Seventy, they bear the name 
of no writer » The book of Judges could not have been writ- 
ten by any of them, for it mentions the captivity^ which was 
several centuries after their days. A part of the First Book 
of Samuel might have been written by that prophet, the re- 
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mainder could not, for it relates facts that took place after his 

death. Whu wrote the books of Kings and Chronicles, is 
wholly unknown. And must we believe that Huth and Es- 
ther wrote the books which appear under their names i It is 
to be regretted that the champions of revelation take untena«> 
ble ground; for by this means, they rather weaken than 
strengthen the cause they endeavour to defend. The Scrip- 
tures want no adventitious aids from human authority; and 
any attempt to place them dn different ground from that on 
which the original writings stand, only betrays a suspicion 
that they require extraneous support. I cannot think it judi- 
cious to attempt to make men believe tradition diadhypothesia^ia 
direct opposition to th^ internal evidence of the scriptures 
themselves. They are best commended to our belief and 
aj}piobLit!on b)' their own unvarnished excellence. 

1 remember to have heard that eminent Theologian, the late 
President D wight, once observe, in the pulpit, thatafter all the 
authority in favor of the scriptures derived from other sources, . 
we imust rely chiefly on internal ^denee for proof of their 
aulheniicity and divine original. I have long been of the 
same opinion, and on this evidence, chiedy, I build my be* 
lief. The scriptural representations of the Supreme Being, 
and his attributes are no less rational than sublime; they are 
such as have never come from the pens of uninspired men. 
The purity of the doctrines and precepts which are dispersed 
through every part of the sacred volume proves them to be of 
divine origin. In this respect there is nothing in the best 
ethical compositions of pagan writerSj that will for a moment 
sustain a comparison with the sacred writings. No where 
else but in the Scriptures^ do we find any rational account 
of the origin of evil, or the introduction of sin into the 
world, with all its distressing consequences. No where 
else can we expect to find the means of relief. The harmo- 
ny of the doctrines and precepts, delivered at " sundry times 
and divers places,'' and by different prophets, proves that 
they proceeded from one /oiinfam, and thai a source of per- 
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feet excellence. The world has produced men ol great at- 
tainments in science and learning} but uninspired men with 
aU their genius and labor have nerer attained to the snbltim 
Tiews of God abd bis works, which the scriptural writers ex-> 
bibit, nor is there any thing like christian benevolence, cJiarity^ 
piet^ andhumiliiy^ found to be recommended and enforced in 
any Pagan production. Instead of cavilling at the miracles 
related in the Scripttires, I am led to consider the Scriptures 
themselves as a standing miracle, as not only containing the 
records of revelation, but as evidence of a continued interpo- 
sition of divine power»to rescue man from sio and degradation^ 
to purify his hearti and to exalt him to holiness and happi- 
ness. 

The history of the Jewish nation, as mere history, is inval- 
uable. In no profane history, can you find, in the same com" 
passy such a perfect portrait of the human character, drawn 
with an artless simplicity without a parallel. And aUhough 
the ritual or ceremonial law is abolished, yet what may be 
called the civil or municipal laws of Moses are the basis of the 
modem jurisprudence of christian nations. They contain the 
pith and marrow of all law necessary to protect and regulate 
a community. 
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Mjf Deiur Frieniy 
The Scriptures reveal to us the' history of the creation of 

the world and of our race — ihey inform us what are ihe es- 
seotial attributes of God — they give us bis law, as the ex- 
pression of Itis willf directing us how we may obey that will, 
as ihe means of displaying the excellence of his character 
and government, and of securing for ourselves hu favoTj 
which constitutes our hajppiiicss. VViiiiout such a revelation 
we couid never have knowo the attributes of God, or our own 
destination — we could never have known Aw will and our 
duty* The example of all pagan nations, civilized and tinr 
civilized, will support this assertion. 

Perfect obedience to the law of God, as we learn from the 
Scriptures, would have ensured to man the favour of God and 
his own happiness. But man apostatised — sin and misery 
were introduced — and you and I partake of both. That aU 
men sin and incur the penalty of the divine law, I hold to 
be clearly revealed in Scripture and no less clearly manifest 
from experience and observation. That there is not a just 
man on earth that docfth good and sinneth not— that the heart 
of men is fully set in them to do evil ; that the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, and is not subject to his law nor indeed 
oan be" — are facts that I should believe without the light 
of revelation. Ilcnow this doctrine of native depravity, des- 
titution of holiness or universal propensity to sin, is denied— 
but the denial of it is with me strong evidence of its reality. 
That every man is not as bad as he may be, is doubtless true *, 
but where is the man that can appeal to his maker, and say, 
/ lave thee vdth aU my heart and sovl and strength and mind ; 
and I love my neighbor as myeelff Let eveiy man's con- * 
^ science answer the question for himself. 

Such being the condition of man, what is the remedy ? 
We cannot yield perfect obedience to the law of God; and 
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without that obedience, we are condemoed to the eteroal loss 
of hb faror, and banishment from bis presence ; and this must 

be the most dreadful punislimeut which the imagijiaiion of 

man can conceive. 

The remedy for these evils— the only remedy is found in 
the atonement of the Savior. I say the only remedy— for 
such is the declaration of the Scriptures, and without the aid 
ol revelalion, we have no iiiforrnalion on the subject. 

The Scriptures inform us that Christ came into the world 
tosave sinners; that he yielded perfect obedience to the divtoe 
law, and suffered death as the substitute for sinners; and that 
the penalty of the divine law being satisfied hy his obedience 
to death, sinners may now, with faith and penitence, be justi- 
fied by the application of Christ's righteousness, and received 
Into God's favor. 

But who was Jesus Christ.^ Washe a mere man, inspired 
)ike one of the Old Testament prophets, or was he a super- 
angehc being, commissioned to visit this earth, set an exam^ 
pie of perfect obedience, die in attestation of his doctrines, 
and rise from the dead to prove to us the certainty of a resur- 
rection; or had be a divine nature united with his human 
nature? Was he God manifest in the flesh? These are 
questions which every person should be able to answer to his 
own satisfaction. 

I will not attempt a full discussion of a Theological ques- 
tion which has agitated the christian world, at times, for fif- 
teen hundred years. Happy indeed, would ithave been, had 
believers in Christianity, in every age, imitated the example 
of the Apostles, received the doctrine of Christ's duimty 
without controversy, or an attempt to explain what is not re- 
vealed, and what is probably to us incomprehensible. 

In my view of the subject, the evangelical doctrine of 
Christ's divinity is fuHy established by the Scriptures. Jr.- 
• lied I am satisfied that, by the ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion and criticism which are applied to all other ancient wri- 
tings, and by the rules of sound judgement, no consistent or 
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rational scbeiiie of religion can be drawn from the Scriptures, 

except that which is denom'mdited evangelical or orthodox. 
Ou the subject oi the real character of Christ, and of his atone- 
ment, oor belief must rest entireljr on the autboriqr of revela- 
tion; reason leaches liotbing on the subject, and reason can 
assist us no farther on this question, than to enable Us to esti- 
mate the nature and force of evidence. 

. Those who deny the divinity of Christ, alledge that they re- 
gard' the Scriptures as (he record of God's successive revela* 
lion to mankind, and particularly of the last and most perfect 
revelation of his will by Josus Christ. Whatever doctrines 
seem to them to be clearly taught in the Scriptures, they re- 
ceive without reserve or excepftion. They consider Jesua 
Christ as the only master of christians $ and whatever he 
taught, either during his pursonal ministry, or by his inspired 
apostles, they regard as of divine authority; but they do not 
attach equal importance to all the books in the Bible ; they 
believe that our religion lies chiefly in the New-Testament.* 

But in my view, a denial of the divinity of Christ is m(5om- 
patible with a belief in the divine origin of the Scriptures ; it 
entirely subverts their authority. The reasoning which leads 
me to this inference is as follows : 

Christ and his apostles uniformly speak of the books of 
the Old Testament as the word of God, and cite the \vi iiiiigs 
of the prophets as infallible authority; and some of the apos- 
tles expressly declare that the prophets were inspired. '^Ho- 
ly men - spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.^* 
Now Christ and his apostles ciilier knew the prophets to have 
been inspired men, and to have written the truth, or they 
did not. If they did no/, they were impostors, and what 
they taught is of no authority. If they did^ they have spoken 
and written the uuUj, and the Old Testament prophets were 
inspired men, and their writings are to be received as of di- 
vine authority. But by the concession of .the opposers of 
Christ's divinity, whatever Christ taught himself or by his tV 

*T}r. Chanoing^s Sermon at the orctination of the lUv. Mr. Sparks, p. 4. 
f 
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tpired apMllei, is to be r^^mrded of of diwao avtiumty^ Let 
us atteod to the infereoces which necessarily result from this 

concession. 

Isaiah chap. 40^ 3, writes, " The voice of him that crieth 
uk the wilderness, prepare ye the way oi Jekovah^ make 
straight in the desert a way for our God." Now John the 

Bajjtist expressly applies these words to himself, as the fore- 
runner of Christ, "1 am the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, make straight the highway of the Xiord.'' Matthew 
makes the same application of the words to John the Bap- 
tist, and both apply the prophecy to the Messiah. The way 
of the Lord, in the language of the Evangelists, is in Isaiah, 
the way of Jehovah* Isaiah then gives to Christ the peculiar 
and appropriate name of the one only living and true God. 
Now the question occurs, was Isaiah mistaken.^ Did he ap- 
ply to Christ a vvioiig appellation ? If he did, his auihority 
falls to the ground — he could not have been moved by the 
Holy Spirit. But if be was inspired, and made no mistake, 
then "his authority proves Christ to be a divine person i for 
otherwise the name, Jehovah, could not have been justly ap- 
j)hed to him. 

Again; if John the Baptist and Matthew made a mistake 
m the applicatioh of this prophecy, then they were not in- 
spired, and their autborhy falls to the ground. The mfer^ 

ence is inevitable, that if the Messiah is not God, the divine 
authority either of Isaiah, or of John and Matthew, or of all 
of ihem comes to nothing. 

In Isaiah 6, 1^5, we read, " In the year that king Uzziah 
died, I saw also Jehovah, sitting on a throne high and lifted 
up, and his train tilled the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phim; and one cried to another and aaid, Holy, holy, holy, is 
Jehopah of Hosts ; the whole earth is full of his glory. Then 
said I, woe is me, lor I am undone ; for I am a man of un- 
clean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King^ Jehovah of 
Hosts.'' ^* And he said, go and tell this people, Helu' ye in- 
deed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, hut perceive 
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not. M^kc the heart of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy and shut their eyes, Verses 9, 10. Now John 

the 6?angelist quotes this latter passage, speaking of the Jews' 
rejecting the testimony of Jnvu ChnH^ and adds, *' These 
things said Esaias when tie saw his glory and spoke of him.'' 
Ch. 12, 40, 41. 

Here Isaiah informs us he saw Jehovah, and the evangel- 
ist says he saw the glory of Cknal and spoke of Aim. The 
question then recurs, has the oTangelist made a mistake? If 
Isaiah was inspired, he must have written the truth, and if 
John has justly applied the vision, this Jehovah whose glory 
Isaiah saw, was Christ himself. If John has misapph'ed the 
▼ision, his authority falls to the ground. Either Isaiah or 
John made a mistake, or Christ is Jehovah ; and to*;main- > 
tain that he is not, is to deny the inspiratiui:! and authority of 
one of these writers. ' 

In Isaiah 45, 22, 23, we read Look to me and be ye 
sav^d, all the ends of the earth, for 1 am God, and there ts - 
none else. I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of 
my mouth, in righteousness, and shall not return, That to me, 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear." In Rom. 
14, 10, 1 1, Paul writes, **We shall all stand before the judge- 
ment seat of Christy For it is written, as I live saith the Lord,' 
every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess ' 
to God." Here Paul applies the words of the prophet to 
Christ; the same Being whom Isaiah calls God. Has Paul 
made a mistake in the application f If so, his authority falls 
to the ground. If the prophet and the apostle have written 
the truth, Christ is God — if either or both have made a mis- 
take, the vvritine^s of one or both must cease to be consider- 
ed as inspiration, and the Scriptures cease to be a rule of 
^ faith. This conclusion is unavoidable. 

In Zechariah U, 12, 13, we read, **They weighed for « 
my price, thirty pieces of silver. And Jehovah said to me, 
cast it to the potter: a ^^oodly price that I was piized at of 
them,'*'. This remarkable prophecy wa$ fulfilled, when Ju- 
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das betrayed Christ for a bribe of thirty pieces of silver, 

which was leturned by the traitor, and appropriated by the 
priests to purchase the potter's field. But in the prophecy 
it is writteO) Jekovah said, a goodly pirice that / was priz- 
• edat," 

These are a few only of the passages, in whicli the proph- 
ets speak of the declarations of Jehovah, which declarations 
the New Testameot writers apply to Chritt* Now if either 
olass of writers have made a mistake, the authority of the 
Scriptures is invalidated. If they have made no mistake, 
then to deny ilie diviiiiiy of Christ, is lu discard their author- 
ity. 

Again; Paul in bis epistles to the Colossians, chapter 
I, speaking of Christ, says, Who is the image of the in- 
visible God, the first-born of every creature^for by him 

were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers*-all things were created by him and 
for him, and he is before all things, and by him all things con* 

sist/' 

In llic epistle to the Hebrews, the writer, who is very just- 
ly supposed to be Paul, says, speaking of Christ, the Son of 
God, " By whom he [God] made the worids^who being 
the brightness of his glory, and the express image of bis per- 
son, and upholding all things by the word of his power." And 
John the evangelist, chapter 1, 3, says expressly of Christ, 
^* all tilings were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made/' 

But we are informed in the first verse of Genesis, that In 
the beginning, GrOf? created the heaven and the earth;" and the 
same or a similar declaration is repeated in other parts of the 
Old Testament. Now we are reduced to this dilemma — We 
most admit that Christ is God, and that the writers in the Old 
and New Testament ascribe the creation of the world to th* 
same being — or we must admit that they not merely disagree, 
but absolutely contradict each other« In the latter case, one 
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•r the 6tber class of writefs must have written that which is 
sot troe, and their writings cease to he of any authority « — ^The 

foundation of our faiih is sub veiled. But we have ilic testi- 
mony of Christ himself that he possessed the divine nature — 
" He that hath seen me bath seen the father.'' John 14, 
It is imiMissible for words to be more explicit, and thia de* 
elaration proves decisively that the writers of the Old and 
New Testament are consistent in ascribing the creation of th^ 
world, the former to God or Jehovah, the latter to Christ. 

Let me add farther, that Christ, just beibre his ascension, 
gave his disciples this commandment and promise : " Go ye * 
therefore and teadi all nations, baptizing them tn the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, aiid of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commauded 
you ; and lo, I am vnth you altoays^f even to the end of the 
utorldj** Paul was not of the number of the twelve disciples ; 
but be was miraculously converted by Christ himself, and by 
this act and by subsequent revelations, Paul was invested 
with the authority of the^oiher apostles. Now, if these apos- 
tles did not write and publish the truth,. respecting the charac- 
ter and doctrines of Christ, it would seem that Christ wu not 
vfUh ihem-^he did not guide and direct thdTn in their preach- 
ing; — -he suffered them to err, and mislead their hearers, and 
the readers of iheir writings. Where is the man who will 
venture, to cast such an imputation on the Savior f Who will 
dare to suggest that the Savior failed to fulfil his promise? 

■ If it should be said that Christ did not promise to give them 
infalh'bility, or prevent their falling into a mistake, I would 
ask, to what purpose would it have been for the head of the 
church, to designate and authorise apostles, as his representa* 
tives, to preach the gospel of truth, and yet permit them to 
proclaim and publish error? Wuuhl this have answered his 
purpose? Would this have been compatible with hm debigii, 
or with his character and dignity f The mind revolts at the 
suggestion. 
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We are driveo theo to this point : we must admit that tfaf 
writers of the New Testatneat, either by iostractions^ from 

Christ during his ministry, or by inspiration, or by theiliiimi- 
pating and controlling intiuence oi the Spirit of God, have 
communicated to the world tjbe truth — that they have made 
QO mistake either in doctrines, or in the interpretatioo of the 
Old Testament — ^in short, that they have preached and writ- 
ten as Christ intmdtd ihcm tr> preach atid to write. We can- 
not admit the opposite conclusion, without impeaching either 
the power or the will of Christ, to prevent -the apostles from 
falling into mistakes. And if the apostles were not mistaken, 
Christ must he considered as God, the creator of the world ; 
for it is certaiu, from theii declaratious, that ihey considered 
him as such. 

From this view of the sphject, it is .ohvious that the divini- 
ty of the Messiah must he admUedj or the divine authority 
of the Scriptares must be rejected. I see no. mode of evading 

one of these consequences. 

But if we rejscttlie Scriptures as our rule of faith and prac-» 
ttce, we are in a most deplorable situation. We have no oth- 
er guide that has any pretensions to infallibility. We are cast 
on the ocean of life, nrithout chart, or compass, or rudder — 
nay, we are ignorant of our port — we know not where we are 
bound — we have not a ray of light to guide us on the tem- 
pestuous sea — not a hope to cheer us amidst the distresses 
of this world, or tranquillize the soul in its passage into the 
next — and all beyond the present state, is annihilation or des- 
pair ! 

Having thus given my views, of the character of Christ, i 
-will invite your attention to the means by which he has ac- 
complished the redemption of men, that is, the akmementi . 
The divinity of the Savior is intimately connected with iUc 
doctrine of the atonement — and those who deny the one, 
usually deny the other* They do not all deny that Christ 
has done amnetkit^ to procure a reconciliation between God 
and man-^they generally admit that he has; but they alledge 
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that what he has done and suffered has not the nature of a 
prict paid, an equivalent^ a satisfaction to diviae justice, for 
man's diaobedience. But this is the 'sense in which the 
word 18 aaOaHy ondentood. In all good writera and in or-^ 
dinary disconree, atonemetirsignifies a satisfaction given to an 
ofiendod person by the offender or his substitute; by means 
of which the offended person consents to overlook the injury 
Of <^n8e, and to receive the offender into favor* In com. 
mon life, this atonement may be a compensation for an inju* 
ry, which is deemed an equivalent ; or it may be merely a 
concession or acknowledgement of the offense, which the of- 
fended person majr consent to receive as a condition of re- 
conciliation* 

Orthodox divines maintain that the atonement made bj'- 
Christ coiiaibts in the sacrifice of himself or in his perfect 
obedience to the divine Jaw, which God accepts in lieu of 
the obedience of man^ and in bis 8u£ferings and death, which 
God accepts in lieu of the death or everlasting misery of the 
sinner, to which he is condemned by his disobedience. The 
atonement then is in the nature of an equivalent given or sat- 
isfaction made by Christ, as the substitute for sinners. 

On this subject we have no evidence, except what is fiiN 
nished by the scriptures. That the Apostles considered the 
redemption as effected by an atonement, as here describe!, 
is evident from their declarations. They aDedge that Christ 
Was set forth to be a prt^^Uiationf through faith in his bloo4 
to declare bis righteousness for the remission of sins that art. 
past, through the forbearance of God, that he might be juc:t 
and the justitier of him that bclieveth in Jesus; that Christ 
is the propitiation for our sins, and the sins of the whole 
world I that is, the means by which God is rendered merci'* 
ftt), and can be just in passing by sins. They alledge that 
Christ died for our sijis according to the scriptures; that he 
gave himself for our sins ; that he by himself purged away our 
sms ; that he 6ore our aina in 'his own bodif on the tree ; that by 
Aw str^es we tire heaUd} that he was mamfested to take away 
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our stns ; that he washed «# from mit dns in kif cm blood; 
that we have redemption through his blood; that he redeemed 
us from the curse of the law^ being made a curse for us. And 
iBaiah says, he has b(nrm mar gritfs and carried our scrromsp 
he was wounded for our transgresswnSi he was Imdsedfor our 
iniquities^ the chastisemen t of our peace zvas upon him ,, and with 
his stripes we are healed, Tiie Lord halh laid on him the 
quities of us all. One would aiippose that if these expres- 
sions do not convey the idea o( iubstitution (ov sinners and 
satifff action for sins, it would be difficult to 6nd words Ibrtke 
purpose. 

fiut there are declaraiions in the scripture which inaj 
perhaps more ' explicitly express this doctrine. I refer to 
the passages, in which Chirist is isaid to have given himself 
or his life a ransom for man. Paul, writini; to TiiiioLhy says, 
*^ There is one God and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himseif a, ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time.*' But we have the declara- 
tion of Christ himself to this point. His words as reported 
by the Evangelists Matthew and Mark, are these. " The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered to, but to minister 
aud to give his life a ransom for ma»^.^' Matth* 20, 38. Mark 
10, 45. 

It is well known that the word ransom signifies the price 
^aid or equivalent given, for goods or persons captured by 
^ enemy or in his possession, by which their release is ob- 
t^ined—* the captor receiving the price or thing given in hen 
i)f the things captured. And it is remarkable that the ori- 
ginal Greek word here used, /wrpov, and that used by Paul^ 
omXvrpov, have no other signification. The same is true of 
the English word ransom. As amol^ ancient nations, calp- 
tives were liable to be put to deatii, a deliverance from cap- 
tivity was or might be a deliverance from death. The Greek 
word Xvrpov, is from >^w> to liberate, it is that which libe- 
rates or procures a release, and this is always an equhtt" 
/sii<, or what is deemed by the parties an equhalini for the 
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penoos or things io he released* According to thete scrip" 
tore passages, then, the life of Christ must ie« vi termini^ have 

been the price, or equivalent given for the deliverance of ma- 
nj — that is, hi& life was a substitute for the life of sinners 
forfeited hy their disobedience* The words will bear no 
other signification. 

But there is another word in the original Greek, the force 
of which seems not to have been duly estinnated, and which 
puts this qaestion beyond all doubt or controversy. The 
Savior says, the Son of man came not to be ministered to 
but to minister, ^ Swm ct]v -I'^OCH^ ' ^t**^ atwi itdXXaiv, to 
give his life a ransom for [instead of, in the place of] many. 

The primary sense of avn is in /rontf before ; the same 
whicli the Latin give to the same word» onle— rhence sprites 
the sense of opposUe or against — a sense the Greeks retain in 
«wa, the same word differently written. This preposition in 
Greek,and I believe all prepositioiis,in other languages oi ilie 
saine import, proceed from some verb which signifies to pass 
towards, or to meet, in Greek, is used appropriately to 
connect the two terms iti barter, exchange, or sale, which ex- 
press equivalents. It is the same with pro in Latin, with pour 
andcontreia French, and with for in English. Thetnie sense 
of the preposition in this application, is^aimt ; and we ex- 
press the precise idea of it in our popular phrase, to set or 
set o£r one thing against another.*' In bargains, wfaether of 
sale or exchange, the (wo ihin^s j^iven and taken, are in fact 
or in estimation, e^uiva/e7i/^ — the one is given for that which 
is of equal mhe to -be received. Hence the idea of substi* 
tates, when one thing is put in the place of another, and is 
to answer the same purpose; or one person takes the place 
of another, to perform the same duties. In our Lexicons avn 
k rendered prOf hcOf vtce, e<mira* Here the order should 
be changed \ contra being the radical sense* Let any per- 
son take a Lexicon and run over the comt>otrnd words, in 
which avTi is the prchx, and see how exactly they justify 
these definitions. 
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If thiB explanation of die meaning of ^vri fg correct, the * 
use of it in this passage, which two evangelists have given 

as the words of Christ himself, leads irresistibly to this con- 
clasion, that Christ, or his life was given as the prict of re- 
den^^Uonf the equivalent for the life of siniiers* And so the 
Italian version of Diodati expresses it* £ per dar Panima 
sua per prezso di riscatto per niolti,^' and to give his life for 
the price of redemption [ransom or rescue] for many." 

But to fortify the ground here taken, it may be useful to 
prove, hy authorities, that I have not . mistaken the trae im- 
port of the word «n*i. The first examples arc from the, Sep- 
tuagint. 

Gen. 9j 6. O SJQ^ecjv mtfia ov^pwrou, avri rou cu^itTo; avrou sx^oh- 

€6Tcu. He that sbeddeth man's hlood, for his bloo4 shall it 
he shed. 

Gen. 2, 21 « Koi' iXa^ pMot nn, rXsuftwr mmu, avevXqfM^s 
^pica mr* ewn^. And he took one of his rihs and closed up 

[filled up] the flesh inslead thereof; [in the place of the rib.] 

Gen. 4, 25. Eiavstfr^jo's yap fuoi o 0£o£ tfrepfwt firepov avri ASsX, ov 
eM£KT€iva Kaiv. God hath appointed me another seed, imUad 
of Abel whom Cain slew. 

Gen. 33^ 18. In thy seed shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed — avi* «v wipwaag ttis sfxi^g (puvTj^, because thou hast 
obeyed my voice — that is, /or that reason, or as wc should 
say in law, /or that consideration^ or as an equivalent return. 

Gen. 30, 3. am &m syu ^^Am I in God^s stead.^ 

Gen. 36, 33. And Bela died— -«af ^eatksv&sv «evr* a«m Iai&iS 
— and Joab reigned in his steady and so in tiie iullowiog ver- 
ses of the same chapter. 

Gen. 44, 4. Tf on' avra-rs^uxorf irovqpa ovr{ xaXfdv. WhjF have 
ye rewarded evil for good-? 

Verse 33* Niw mw ^tm^n^xm ^faie mi tw ^eaUiou, Kow let 
thy servant abide instead of tlic lad. 

Gen. 47, 17. Kai sSuxev auroig Iwtfifjq) aproug avri twv iV-jf^v. And 
Joseph gave them bread for horses, [as an equivalent— in 
exchange for horses. J 
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Deat. IO9 6. Ka< I'tpursu^Ev £Xsa^«p uio; aurou avr' aurou. And 

Eleazar his soft ministered id the priest's office m 4w zUaiL 
Math. 5, 38. OflaXiMv awl q^^oXimu, m({ ovri o5awnG— an 

eye. for an eye, and a tooth /or a tooth» 

Kom* 12, 17. MilcJcvi xaxov avn' xaxoj aTroOiOovrfij. KeCOm- 

*peDBe [recompensing] to no man evii/or evil. 

Id the books of Kings and Chroniclesy the death of a king 
is followed by this phra8e->-&M ran mgnecZ m hk ituid. The 

Greek is, «vt( aurov — and the instances nnmerons* 

Thucyd. Hist. lib. 4, 20. a ro. avrl iroXgfwu sjptjv^v tX- 
wImAou And since we prefer peace to war— or, we would 
take peace matead of war, or we prefer peace iiutead of war* 

lb. Lib. 4, 86. Kal iifibiv rol; AaxAM|ftw(ojf ow av a¥rl««vc«irx«p«C 
xo^itfTajTo, avTi 5s Ti'fAiig xflu 5o|iis (*aXXw. To Qs, Lacedeoio-, 
nians, no favor [or thanks] would be awarded for our toils, 
but tttflead of honor and glorj, we should receive blame. 

Xenoph.. S. Awi & rwvw wnXftbigiipia w/nOvMat* of^^m 
cpoxoif ^e /(Ocupoi^-^lfuleiuZ of this, he provided military chariots 
With strong wheels. 

£]iamples of this use of avW by the best classical Greek 
writent adduced to an indehnite extent ; and the ap. 

plication of the word by the scriptural writers, is in perfect 
accordance with the Greek classics. Indeed the word may 
be said to have no other signification than that which ocqun 
in the above cited passat^es — it always denoLos substitution 
or equivalent. When it refers to persons, it denotes that 
one person takes the place of another, or acts in the same 
capacity— as where the son takes the place of his deceased 
father and rules in his stead. When it refers to things, it 
denotes one thing given in exchange for another, of like val- 
ue. Joseph gave bread for horses'^— or it denotes that 
one thing is done in return for another, as an equivalent, in 
reward or punishment — or that one thing is made to answer 
foraiiother, as its substitute. 

We are then to take it as a given point that the Evangel- 
ists, Matthew and Mark, have used the word in the same 
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g^bie t» other gcnptiiral writefi, and ai the classical Greek 
aatbeia faave used it No jiMt rule of criticism will warrant a 

different interpretation. If so, we have their express dec- 
laration, that Christ s^ave his hfc as the suhsltlitle or eguiva^ 
imt £»r many — that is, in the place or altad of the hfe of sin- 
nera— the ransamj the price deiivenmee from that death to 
which their disobedience bad sabjected them. 

Now the evangehsts have correctly reported ihe words of 
ChriBt, or they have not. If they have not, their writings 
are of no authorityt and we know from them nothing oo the 
subject If they hare reported the words correctly, Christ 
himself has determined the nature of his atonement. He 
has declared it to be an cpavalent given^ or satisfaction made 
to divine justice for the sins of men. To ^ivc his words any 
meaning different from that in which all Greek authors used 
them would be not only false criticism, but immorality — it 
would be to abuse our reason. ' 

It is on this principle of substitution or exchange, that the 
word xaraXXeK/ii, Rom. 5, 11, is used in the sense of atone- 
ment or reconciliation* By whom we have now received 
the atonement," or as it might be rendered, reconciliation. 
The primary signification of the word is exchange, and by 
a metonymy of the effect for the cause, it denotes the recon- 
ciliation produced by the exchange; by the substitution of 
Christ's obedience and death, for those of sinners, or the sub- 
stitution of his righteousness for that of men. On this point 
then the declaration of Faul is in perfect accordance with 
that of Christ himself^ 

With this evidence before my mind, my reason is convin- 
ced, that the orthodox notions respecting the character of 
Christ and his atonement are scriplural and correct. So 
clear and satisfactory is the evidence of the divinity of Christ 
and of the nature of the atonement, that I cannot reconcile 
a denial of the one or the other, with a belief of the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. 
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These two doctnoes, 'the tMvioitj and th^ atonement of 
Christy aie, in my view, the comer stones of Christianitj; 
remove them )ind the whole fabric falls to the ground. It is 

indeed a woudei^ul scheme, devised by infinite wisdom and 
benevolence, to remedy the eyiU of the apostasy; and some 
parts of the scheme may be to us incomprehensible. But to 
the mysteries of this scheme of redemption^ as to all the 
mysteries of the natural world, and of God's moral govern- - 
ment, it is the duty of men to bow with submission; to bless 
our heaveniy Father ior what he has revealed, and not reject 
it, because he has not revealed more. 
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Mf Dear FVwtd^ 

As I purpose to subjoin, to these letters, a sammaiy hiato^ 

ry of the discovery and settlement of this continent, particu- 
larly of the United States, I will present you with a pre- 
limiDary account of the dispersion of the first fiiinilies of 
meoy aod the descent of the principal nations of the earth* 
By this means, yon may understand from what branch of 
Noah's lamily, the citizens of our republic are descended* 
I am the more inclined to do this, on account of the general 
neglect of American History. I have ohserved, with some 
surprise and more regret, a relnctan^e in the youth of thia 
country, to study or even to read the historv of their own 
fathers* They are delighted with the history of Greece and 
Rome, and perhaps with the history of the Pecsians, or of 
Alexander's and Cesar's conquests ; they are pleased with 
the history of England ; but the history of the pilgrims ofiers 
few allurements to attract tlieir attention. 

Bat if 1 do not mistake, the discovery and settlement of 
this country, are among the most interesting events, that the 
worid has witnessed. The time and' manner of discovery 
and settlement, the character of the settlers, the freedom of 
our government, the extent of territory to be peopled, and 
many other circumstances, give an uncommon importance 
to the history of the United States. To m« it is a very inter« 
estihg subject* The revolution commenced when 1 was a 
student in College; the terror and alarm of that crisis roused 
my feelings ; the contest awakened all my zeal and patriot* 
ism; and the lapse of forty«eight years has not extinguished 
the ardor of aireclioii for my country which the dangers and 
sufferings of my fellow citizens then enkindled in my 
breast. 
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Tlic oi ii^iijal seat of man cannot be precisely ascertained ; 
but it must have been in the heart of Asia, and most proba*: 
bly was within the Itmits of the modera Persia or between 
Persia and Hindooatam The first inbabitants of the earth 
were destroyed by a deluge, for their extreme corruption 
and wickedness ; atiJ one lainil^ only beinjsj preserved, all 
the present inhabitants of the globe arc to trace their descent 
from that/amily. 

Noah, the diluvian Patriarchy had three sons, from whom 
descended the present race of men* These are called in 
Scripture, Shcm, Ham, and Japheth ; but it is said Japheth 
was the eldest. And it is worthy of remark that our Ger- 
man ancestors retained, till the age of Tacitus, the tradition 
that their ancestor had thrte sons. They called him Mannusf 
, which is our JVan, and this name evidently refers to Noah** 

It is commonly supposed that Shem, ilani and Japheth 
were the real names ol the three sons of Noah, and wherev- 
er the country, which their descendants inhabited, bore the 
same natne, it has been 8U{^posed it received that name from 
their progenitor. To this opinion, there is one strong objec- 
tion, that the names, are descriptive of the country, or of the 
situation of the people designated by them* 

Shem seems to have a reference to country* The word is 
written in Hebrew SAem, in Persian Shem, in Arabic Sem, 
Sam, Sham, or Saum. Now Shmn Is the name of Syria, and 
of Damascus, its principal city ; and by tlie Arabians and 
Persians, they arc so called to this day. The verb Sham, in 
Hebrew, and Samaritan signifies to lay waste* In Arabic, to 
be on the left hand ; to be unfortunate. Sema or Sama tn 
Arabic, expresses the pasturing of flocks and herds* A name 
dL rived from the former verb would denote a desert^ and 
from the latter, the place of pasturage. 

Ham' or Cham, in Hebrew, Chaidaic, Syriac and Arabic 
signifies, to be hot, or to heat ; and its derivatives in Arabic, 

* Celebrant carminibus antiquis Tuistouem deum terra cditum, et filium 
Jtfannuf'f, ongwem gcutis concUtoreaque. Manno tre^ filios assign^nt. 

TaciluSt De Mar. Germ. % 
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lignify black.' The name, therefore signifies the hot country 
or country of black or sunburnt inhabitants ; that is Africa. 
In Ps. 105, 23. Egypt is called the land of Ham, 

Japheth signifies enlargement or the widely spread peo- 
ple, being a derivative from a verb which signifies to open 
or dilate. Hence the force of the words of Noah, in bles- 
sing his son — God shall enlarge Japheth — the word enlarge 
being in Hebrew the name of Japheth. How P4)piicable 
this name is we nky understand by the fact, that the descend- 
ants of th^t family peopled all Europe and all the northern 
part of Asia. ' 

If these were the real names of the tfn ee sons of Noah, 
they must have been given to them by way of prolepsis, or 
anticipation. If not, they are the namesof the three great di- 
Tisions of linen, or races that sprung from the three son^ of , 
Noah. Thus Israel became the niime of the descendants of 
Jacob ; his name being clianged to perpetuate a remarkable 
event in bis Hfe. We are apt to suppose Pharaoh to be the 
name of certain kings of Egypt ; but this is at mistake, it was 
the title of office ; a chief ; and this very word, in that sense 
is in our mother tongue, the Saxon. Melchisedek is prob- 
ably a iikti namn. Many of the names mentioned in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which we have been accustomed 
to consider as names of individuals, are unquestionably the 
names of nations or tribes of men.. 

Whatever may be the fact, in regard to the three sons of 
the dihivian patriaicli, we learn from the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, that the inhabitants of the world, at least of that 
part of the world which lies west of the river Indus, consisted 
of three great divisions, families, or races. Theraceof Shem 
inhabited and still for the most part, inhabit the great plain . 
which extends from the Euphrates or tfic Tigris and the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Mediterranean, and from x\Iesopotamia to the 
southern point of Arabia-; compt-ehending the countries 
which have been known under the names of Assyria, Chal* 
dea, Syria and Arabia. To these families must be added 
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the Ethiopians near the head of the ^ile, whose bnguage is 
a dialect of Shemitic. Bochart includes with this race, the 
Persians, bat Persia has, at different periods, had very difier- 
ent limits, and a part of it was peopled by the race of 8liem. 
But that some part of that count ry. bordering on Media, was 
peopled by the race of Japheth may be ascertained by the 
language of that country, as i shall hereafter prove. 
The race of Ham peopled Africa. 

It is however to be obsenTed that Cosh is said to have 
been a son of Ham, thatNimrod was a son of Cush, and that 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech and 
Accad, and Calneb» ia the land of Shioar. This country 
was between the Euphrates and Tigris^ or near those rivers* 
This name, Mmrod or Nebrod, is still in the Persian lan- 
guage, and signiiies, war or warlike. 

The other sons of Ham were Mizraim. Phut and Canaan. 
Msirimh aa Bochart observes, is not the name of ap individ- 
ual, but a plural word denoting the Egyptians* It is formed 
from a verb which signifies to bind, inclose or fortify, whence 
mezr, or mazor signifies a fortified town. This was ancient- 
ly the name given to the metropolis of Egypt, and it is the 
. name which the Arabians give to Cairo, at this day. The 
phi ral of this name then, JM^ratm, signifies, Egyptians ; and 
the word throughout the Old Testament, if I have not 
made a mistake, is translated Egypt or Egyptians, except in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis. 

• ^ I would here remark that Cairo is a word of CelHc origin, 
at least it is found m the Celtic dialecte. Welsh, Caer, a 

castle, fortress, or fortified city j exactly synonymous with 
mezr* 

It is said Genesis 10, 13, that Mizraim begat Ludim, and 
' Lehabim. Ludim is evidently a plural word, and signifies 
the Ethiopians* 

Lehabim is also plural, formed from the Kv^hic Lehab, to 
burn, or inflame ; also to thirst, to be dry. The country of 
the Lahabimt was the desert called by the Greeks jLy6m« 
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vest of Egypt. The Arabic Luh<t has the same signification 
%A 'Lthab^ and from this voot were probably named the hur 
hims^ mentioned S Chronicles 16, 0; doubtless the same 
people as the Lehabim, the word being written in another 
dialect. These were the Lybians, mentioned in'the Greek 
and (loman histories. 

-Canaan is also said to be a son of Ham. The land of Ca- 
naan was that which has been since called Palestine, and 
which was conquered by the Israelites. The word is from 
a verb which signifies to gain; a word still existing in the 
Irish branch of the Celtic, and applied to commerce. Now 
It is remarkable that the Tynans, who were of that hmifyi 
were distinguished (or their commerce by sea, before any 
other people of whom we have any account in history. 

The descendants of Canaan were Sidon, Heth, the Jebu- 
^ite, the Emorite, the Girgasite, the Hivite, he. tribes con- 
quered by the Israelites*. These are the principal tribes, 
whose names have been retained in later ages. Several 
others are mentioned in Scripture ; but they seem to have 
become extinct at an early period, or to have been blended 
' with others. Afterward were the families of the Canaan-^ 
ites spread abroad." Gen. 10, 18* 

The race of Japheth, at the time the tenth chapter of Gen- 
esis was written, had extended their settlements from the 
^ Caspian Sea, to the western extremity of Europe. The 
early Greek writers mention Japetus, the son of Coelus and 
Titan, as the father of their race, and of all mankind. 

From tbe scriptures we learn that Japheth had seven sons, 
" Gomer, and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech and Tiras." 

Gomer is placed by Josephus in Galatia, in Asia Minor ; 
the writer not considering perhaps that Galatia received its 
name from an army of Gauls, a few centuries before bis days^ 
Bochart however supposes that Gomer is to be referred to 
Phrygia ; the country >m which the Gauls settled: the Ara- 
bians consider Gomer as the Turks, and so the word is ren- 
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dered in the Arabic Tereioti of the Scriptures. All other aa- 

thot ities however seem to agree, in placing Gomcr in Asia 
MiDor* Whether the words Cimmerian and Cimbri arc to 
be referred to Gomer as. their original^ maj be a question* 

Magog is placed hy Bochart near Mount Caucasus, and from 
(he prophet Ezekiel we learn, that Magog was in the neigh- 
borhood of Tubal and Meshech, chapter 38, 2. These in- 
habited the country watered by the rivers Kur and Arax* 
es, which unite and discharge their waters into the Caspian. 
The Araxesis called by some writers Rhos^ and from this it 
is supposed the Russ, or Russmns have their name. 

Pliny and Ptolemy both mention the Khoxalani, perhaps 
a mixture of the Rhus and Alans ; a people that inhabited 
the countries of Georgia, and Armenia^ between the Euxine 
and Caspian, and who, passing round the Euxine, eateied 
Europe on the norih. 

Ptolemy says the Rboxalani dwelt around the Palus Me* 
Otis. These tribes are supposed to have the name of Scy- 
thians, [shooters, archers,] from their dextrous use of the 
bow ; and from the verb to shoot, variously written in the 
diiferent dialects, Saxon Scy/a»i German Schosserif Dutch 
Sckieten^ Danish Shfd^r^ and hence perhaps the modem 
word Scot* Without being able to define the limits of the 
different families, we may however be satisfied that Magog, 
Tubal and Meshech were the tribes which inhabited the re- 
gion between the Euxine and Caspian, known under the 
names of Georgia, Cholchis, Iberia, and Albania ; and from 
^ these are descended tho Slavonic nations, Russians, Poles, 
and other nations on the north and west of the Euxine. 

Madai, another son of Japheth, it is agreed by aii wri- 
ters, was the ancestor of the Medes, or the name of the na* 
tton* 

It is also agreed that Tiras,the name of another son of Ja- 
pheth, is recognized in the name Thrace, a country of Eu- 
rope, situated between Macedon and the Enxine and Hel- 
lespont, now under the dominion of the Turics. And it is 
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worthy of notice, that Homer mentions ^po^, [Tbor] as the 
Man of the Thnunans* 7%or was one of the deities ofScan- 

danavia. 

Javaa is, by the consent of all writers, the country called 
Greece, or the progenitor of its inhabitants. But the same 
Hebrew word, which in the tenth of Genesis, is the name of 
a son of Japbeth, is found in the. book of Daniel, and by our 
translators rendered Greece, "The rough Goat is the King 
of [Javan] Grecia." Chapter 8, 21, Joel 3, 6. This is the 
<^ountiy which the Greek and Latin writers call Ionia ; the 
same name with the initial correctly pronounced, and with 
the Usual Greek tennination, m, a - Celtic word signifying 
country. Now it is a remarkable fact, as we are informed 
by the authors of Asiatic Researches, that in the Hindoo 
Books the Greeks are called Yavanas. This word, the ter- 
mination being removed, is precisely the Hebrew word. cor- 
rectly pronounced Yavan» 

The sons of Corner, the scripture informs us, were Ashke- 
naz, and Riphath and Togormah. The latter is written 
in some versions, Thorgamah. Gomer, it has been remark- 
ed, was Phrygia, a country situated in the center of Asia Mi- 
nor; and Ashkenaz is supposed to be the lesser Phrygia, 
lying west of Phrygia, and extendijjg to tho, Hellespont on 
one side and to (he Euxiue on the other, mcluding the an- 
« cient Troas. Bj(>chart supposes this name to be an altera- 
tion of the Greek word afsva^, inhospitable, whence the 
Greeks named the Pontus, Eu|s<vo;, Eoxine. However this 
maybe, Cluver and other German writers claim Ashkenaz 
as the progenitor of the Germans* The inhabitants of that 
district of country would naturally pass the Hellespont and 
migrate westward ; and it is certain that the Getae, or Goths 
formerly resided in the country near the Danube* 

The position of Riphat is not well ascertained. Bochart 
inclines to the opinion that it was in Btthynia* Others sup- 
pose it to be the R^htan mottntaint. 
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Oa the sulject of tbe Ripbean mountains, geographers are 

extremely perplexed. Bochart seems to doubt tlie exist* 

eiice of any such mountains, and Piiikerton suggests that they 
may be aa opucai illusion — the ancients mistaking a distant 
forest for a mountain* It is certain that tbe earliest geogrt* 
phers gave the epithet RipJkean^ to the Alps in SwitserJand, 
and alledged the Danube to have its sources in those moun- 
tains. The later Kotnan writers apply the epithet to moun- 
tains in the north of Europe or Asia. Pomponius Mela pla- 
ces the Ripbean mountains within the arctic circle^ or in an- 
> other passage, between tbe Euxine and Caspia;i. P!iny gives 
this epithet lo the Uralian chain w liich consiitnres a p.irt of the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. But all writers agree 
that these mountains were perpetually covered with snow. 
Tbe latter fact may furnish a clue to the difficulty. In the 
Assyrian dialects, I'TJ honpli siirnifk's aunjiiin or winttr, and 
as it has been customary tor nations to give to countiies a 
name descriptive of the climate, this epithet may have been 
used to denote a cold or wintry country, or roountam. Tbe 
Ripbean mountains then may have been originally any moun* 
tains usually covered with snow. Bf'^ it certain thatthe la- 
ter writers applied the word to tnountains north of the £ux- 
ine and Caspian* If such is tbe meaning of Rtphean, tbe 
modern Siberia, from the Russian Siver, winter, is little else 
than a translation of the word. Now if ifie Riphat of the 
scripture refers to the inhabitants of the north ol Europe or 
of Asia, inhabiting territories beyond tbe Slavonic or Sarma* 
tian nations, it may include tbe ancestors of ibe Samoides and 
other races along the arctic ocean — otherwise there is no re- 
lerence to tbem m the tenth of Genesis. 

Tbogarma is mentioned by the prophet Ezekiei, as north* 
ward of Judea; and a country that furnished horses and mules 
for the market of Tyre. This was probably Cappadocta. 

The SODS of Javan, or descendants of the Greek ^i, were 
Elisbaby and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim. [^Hodanim.] 

14 
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Elisbab is supposed to be the Hellas, of the Greek writers^ 
which oame Bochart thinks to be recognized in Elis, a part 
of Pelopoonesus. The prophet Esekiel, Chap. ^7, 7, men* 
tions blue and purple from the isle$ of EHshah, and Pausani- 
as mentions that the shells of the maritime parts of Laponia 
were well adapted to produce a purpie color. 

Tarsbbh was the name of a comoiercial town in Spain, not 
far from the site of the modern Cadiss — the Greek raprq^tf*;, 
Tartessus. With this place, the Tyrians carried on a great 
'trade " in silver, iron, tin and lead." Ezek. 27, 12. Another 
Tarshish is mentioned in scripture, to which the ships of Sol- 
omon resorted from Eziongeher, on the Arabic gulf. From 
the leri^ili of the voyages of these ships, and from their re- 
turn cargoes, it may be inferred that this Tarshish was io In- 
dia or Persia. 

By Tarshish then in the tenth chapter of Genesis, is un- 
derstood the inhabitants of Spain. 

Kittiin, is a word in the plural number, and refers to isles 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Bochart supposes the isle of 
Corsica to be particularly intended* 

The youngest or last mentioned descendant of Javan in 
Dodanin). This name is inexplicable, and undoubtedly an 
error in orthography, owing to the near resemblance of the 
Hebrew letters D and R. In the two most ancient versions 
of the Pentateuch, the Greek of the seventy and the Sama- 
ritan, the word is Rodmim. This word is probably formed 
with a Hebrew plural tei liiinalion, on Rhodan^ which is now 
contracted VoHhone — Gr. Fo6avo$, Lat. Rhodanus. Bochart is 
doubtless correct in referring this word to that river, but he 
assigns the origin of the word to an Arabic term, signifying 
yelloWj supposing this appellaliou :a be given to the people 
of that country on account of their yellow hair, and producing 
several authorities to prove the fact that the people were re- 
markalile for that color of the hair. By yellow hair he proh^ 
ably means reddish or sandy hair. 
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But Bhi>ianui is doubtless a word of Celtic orjiative origin, 

compounded oi Rho, Rha, from psw, to llovv, and dan, a Cel- 
tic word, denoting, in the Utberno-celtic, bold or vehement. 
We findy 00 the maps of ancient geography, Rha was a name 
given also to the Volga. Dan is found in the names, Dan* 
«5e, or Danau, Danmtery [Dnrnter,'] Danieptr^ [Dnieper] 
and in Tanais, the Don. This word is found only, I believe, 
in the names of large rivers. Rodamm then signifies the in- 
habitants near the Rhone, the Gauls, the inhabitants of France. . 

This scripture account of tbe descendants of Javan or 
Greece, corresponds with all historical accounts of the settle- 
ments in Greece and Iial \ , and may be proved to be correct 
from the a&uity of the languages of all the tribes that migra* 
ted to the western part of Europe, on the north shore of the 
Mediterranean. They first peopled Greece and Italy ; then 
proceeded to Gaul, Spain, and Britain, and were undoubted- 
ly the first occupiers of those countries. We read of tribes 
under various names, just as we find among the natiires of 
North America, small tribes bearing different names. These 
names were given to them either from the place where they 
resided, or from some distinguishing trait of character. 

The primitive inhabitants of Gaul were called by the Greeks 
KsVoi, by the Romans, Celtae, Celts, or as the word ought to 
be pronouncied, Kelts* Whether this word is radically the 
same as Gael, and GaUtaj may be a question. But the peo- 
ple of this race, before the invasion of Gaul by the Romans, 
bad penetrated to Britain and Ireland^ and probably to the 
Baltic. 

Cesar informs us, that in Gaul, there were three languages 

spoken. One between the Rhine and the Seine; another 
between the Seine and Garoime; rnd a third, south of the 
Garonne, in Aquitania, the more modern Grascony. It ap- 
pears that before his arrival, Beigic emigrants or conquer- 
ors, of the Teutonic race^ had crossed the Rhine and settled- 
in the low countries west of that river. The inhabitants of 
Aquitania were probably the first settlers in Gaul, who had 
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proceeded^ or been driven by successive bodies of einigrants, 

to the utmost bordtr of Europe. These maintained them- 
selves in their station, as a people distinct from the later em- 
igrants, as the Welsh have done in Wales. They were prob* 
ably allied to the Cantabrians or Biscayens, who inhabited the 
north of Spain, and the Pyrenees. These have maintained 
a kind of indepeudence against all the conquerors of Spain, 
and retain their original language to this day. 

When Cesar invaded Britain, the great body of the peo- 
ple spoke the language of Ganl. ^ Serroo hand tnoltum di- 
versiis,*' says Taciius in his hfe of Agricola, But some Bel- 
gians had by conquest, obtained possession of the maritime 
coast of Britain, The interior of the country was possessed 
by those who were natives of the isle. So says Cesar; It 
seems however to be understood that the Cimbri, inhabitants 
of the modern Jutland in Denmark, had taken possession of 
some part of Ikitain, long before the invasion of Juims Cesar, 
and the Webb, who were driven into their country by the 
Saxons, stitt call their country Cysirtc, and their language 
Cymr teg. The Saxons and Danes who invaded and con- 
quF i f!'^ Britain, after the Romans left the isle, were of Teu- 
tonic or Gothic origin. 

The only unmixed remains of the original Celtic inhabit* 
ants of the West of Europe, are now the Gaels, in the High- 
lands of Scotland j the inliabitants of the W est of If eland, and 
the inhabitants of the Pyrenees, in the north of Spain, and 
perhaps in the adjoinmg part$ of France. These three por- 
. tions of the Celtic race retain their primitive language* The 
Welsh retain their primitive language, but it has evidently a 
mixture of the Goiliic or Teutonic; and the Arnioric on the 
north west angle of France, which is mostly of Celtic origin, 
is mixed with Latin and French. 

The inhabitants of Scotland, except the Highlands, are of 
the Teutonic or Gothic race. 

It is a fact little que»?tionable that the Teutonic and Goth- 
ic rac^s are descendants of Corner, and Ashkenaz, his son, 
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and of Tiras or the Thracians. The inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, near the site of Troy, wo'iltl in their emigrations 
westward naturally pass through Thrace; then follow the ' 
coarse of the Daoobe, and of its seVeral subsidiary streams, 
till they came to the sources of the Vistula, the Elbe, the^ 
Wcscr and the Rhine, which would condTict them to the 
northwestern parts of Europe. But whatever course they 
pursued, it is certain the Goths, at a very early period, oc* 
cupied Scandinavia a general name of the country north of 
the Baliic, and hence the names Gothland, and Gottenburg, 
in Sweden. They were distinguished by historians, into 
Ostrogoths, [Eastern Goths] and Visigoths^ [Western Goths*] 
From them are descended the modern Swedes and Danes, 
whose languages, at this day, demonstrably prove the fact 
of their coniiiion orifjin. 

Another tribe or family nearly allied to the Goths, were 
the Teotones or Teutons, whose residence was on the south 
of the Baltic. These were the ancestors of the modern Ger- 
mans. The Bclgic tribes must have been more nearly alli- 
ed to the Teutons, than to the Goths. The present German 
and Dutch languages prove this fact* 

Tacitus informs as that of the Germans, those that border- 
ed on the ocean were called Ingaevones ; those in the mid- 
land country, Htmiiones ; and the others, htacvonts. De • 
Mor. Germ. 2, The yrotA Ingaevones is formed of two Teu- 
tonic words, ing or £ng, a meadow or plain, and womr or 
whner^ to dwell. These then were inhabitants of the level 
country near the Elbe and Wesser, and along the sea coast. 
Their descendants were among the conquerors of Britain, in 
the fifth century, and from them England derives its present 
name ; the land of the AnghB^ EngUs* The Saxons proba- 
bly occupied an interior situation in Germany; but they 
composed a large proportion of the conquerors of Britain, 
and the Welsh stili call the English, Saesons, The Danes, 
iviio afterwards conquered England, maintained the domin- 
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ian a few years ; and coDsidenible nnmbers of tbem settled 

in the country, parlicularly in the lioilhern part; but their 
number was small compared with that of the Saxon inhabit- 
ants. They spoke the Gothic dialect, as the Angles and 
Saxons did the Teutonic ; and they infused a portion of their 
dialect into our language. The Normans, [North men] who 
first conquered and gave name to Normandy in France, 
and whose prince, William, conquered England, were also 
of Gothic origin* But although Wiiliam bestowed the best 
estates in England on his followers, and many of the nobili- 
ty are <1( scciided from them, yet the number of Normans 
who settled in England was not sufficient to afiect materially 
the character of the population. The influence of the Nor* 
man kings fortified by an act of parliament, enjoining the use 
of the Norman language in the courts of justice, was not suf- 
ficient to restrain the use of the Saxon or native language of 
the inhabitants^ and after an experiment of three hundred 
years, the act was repealed. 

We come then to the following conclusions. That the 
(laels, in the Highlands of Scotland, are the remains of the 
primitive Celts, the direct descendants of Javan, or the 
Greeks ; that is, of tlie families that first migrated westward 
along the southern border of Europe ; perhaps the direct de- 
, scendants ofthe Rodanim orGauls. 

The Welsh are the descendants of the Cmibri, from Jut- 
land in Denmark, probably of Celtic origin, or a mixture of 
Celts and Goths. 

The body of the English nation is from Teutonic ances* 
t(M s, the Angles and Saxons, with a mixture of Danish blood ; 
but the inhabitants of Cornwall, or the southwestern part of 
England are, to a considerable extent, of Celtic origin; their 
ancestors not having been expelled or exterminated by the 
Saxons. 

The genuine descendants of the English in the United 
States, derive their origin then directly from the Aisles and 
Saxons, of the north of Germany ; and the Germans and 
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Goths are descendants from Gomer, and Ashkenaz, or from 
Tiras. 

But here must be mentioned an important fact that seems 
to militate against tlie opinion, that the English and Ger- 
mans are descendants of Gomer, or the Japhetic family that 
settled in Phrjgia and the adjoining country. The fact is 
this I it is demonstrably certain, from the existence of a 
great nomber of English and German words in the Persian 
language to this day, that Persia was once the seat of oar an- 
cestors. The same fact may be evinced from the sameness 
of dress and customs between the ancient Persians and the 
Celtic and Teutonic races in Europe. In regard to words, 
the hct is too clear to admit of a question. Thus Godj fn" 
M«r, mother^ brother^ daughter^ name, 6nul, hand^ and hun» 
dreds of othersj are now Persian words ; and so is am, the 
substantive verb. The Saxon Chronicle affirms that the 
first inhabitants of Britain came from Armenia."*^ 

Now in the tenth of Genesis, Elam is said to be the son of 
Shem; and all authorities sacred and profane agree that 
Elam was Persia. In Genesis 14 we read of Chedorlaotner, 
King of Elam. Ezra and the prophets repeatedly mention 
Elam as an eastern country. Daniel expressly mentions 
Shushan in the province Elam. In 1 Maccabees, chapter 
6, Elymais is said to be in the country of Persia ; and the 
Elamites mentioned Acts 2, 9, were of that country, which 
was situated between Media and Mesopotamia. To these 
authorities may be added that of Strabo. Now if Elam be- 
longed to the family of Shem, and the Persians were of that 
stock, how came the Celtic and Teutonic words mentioned 

* Id the Pexsian copy of the Scripturei, the lint verse of Genesii runt thus. 
Dar awwM afiid Gode mar aa aihnan wamar an Zemin, 
la the beginaingf created God the heaven and the earth. 

Dar is our word door. In PeniaQ« it signifies a door or g;ate, and H the 
jNrqKMition tit. Awwal, it Arabic. Gode is God, [Chode, Khode.] jin is 
Celtic. .Ashman or e«Amm, is Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac. And Zemin^ 
earth, is the Russian Zem/ta,whence corrapUy ZtmbUtt in Nova Zambia, mm 
land, that is recently diiceTeced. 
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above in Persia ? For accordiog to mj recoUection, these 
words and many others, which might be mentioned, are not 
found in any of the Shemittc dialects. The ancestors of the 

Russians or the Slavonic family occupied the country north 
of Elam, and may be said to have been in the neighborhood, 
yet the words mentioned, except mal, mother, are not in the 
Russian. 

Now the great number of Celtic and Teutonic words, 
' which, notwithstanding the lapse ot more than three thou- 
sand years, remain distinct and unobscured, in the language 
of Persia, evinces, beyond a doubt, that the ancestors of tlie 
present races tn the west of Europe, must have been inhab- 
itants of Persia ; and must have fornicd a nation or lar^e 
tribe, so numerous that the wars and revohitions of that 
country have not extinguished the race of their descendants, 
Of blended them with other nations, so as entirely to extin- 
guish their language. 

Sir William Jones, in a letter to a friend, expresses his 
surprise at findtn<^ English words in Persia. But in his sixth 
discourse to the Asiatic Society, Researches, Vol. 2, he states 
the result of his inquiries into the ancient languages of Per- 
sia. From this it appears, that anterior to the conquests of 
the Mohammedans, two very different lan<ruages had been 
used in Persia, the Pahlavi and the Zend ; the Pahlavi 
faavii^ a common origin with the Chaldaic, a branch of the 
Shemitic language ; and the Zend, from the same source at 
the Sanscrit. The Sanscrit or ancient language of India, it is 
agreed by all the gentlemen acquainted with it, is from the 
same stock as the Greek and Latin. 

Hence it is certain that one part of Persia or Iran, was 
originally peopled by the race of Sbem. The northern part, 
bordering on Media was the seat of the families from which 
- the Tcutunic naUons descended. The number of Teutonic 
words in the language of that country, wiuch have survived 
the revolutions of time, places this fiict beyond all contro- 
Tersy. • 
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In addition to this it may be stated, that the ancestors of 
the Celtic and Teutonic nations have, in their progress west- 
ward, left indubitable evidence of their migration through 
Asia Mfaor,in jthe luimes of rivers, mountains or cities^ some 
of which may now be recognized, and more, in the writings 
of Straboand l*liny, in thiMr descriptions of that country. 

If £iam of the stock of Shem ever possessed the seat of 
our ancestors, it is most probable that the ancestors of the 
Teutonic race had occupied the country before the Sbemittc 
tribe, vi^ho may have^conquered the country, and compelled 
a large portion of the prior ifihabifants to migrate, leaving 
however the poorer classes or a numerous part, on the soil, 
who became the subjects of the conquerors. This is a diffi- 
culty in the history of men, which seems not to have occur- 
red to any writer whose works I have read ; I can only state 
the facts, and leave the solution to persons who have more 
knowledge of the subject, or better means of obtaining it, 
than I possess. 

The fact however that the ancestors of the inhabitants of 
Europe onceaccupied Persia, will serve to account perhaps 
for the common origin of the primitive language of Hindoos- 
tan, and of the Greek and Latin* The first families of the 
Hindoo race must have been of the same race as those of 
Greece, Italy and Germany ; and must have migrated to the 
east from the same country, Persia. 

' Another inference is deducihle from this fact \ that the 
difierence of complexion between the Hindoos, Greeks and 
Germans, must be entirely owing to climate, for if their an- 
cestors spoke the same language, they must all have been of 
one family, and if of the same family, their complexion must 
have originally been similar. 

I understand that the gentlemen in India, who have be- 
come well versed in the languages of that great Peninsula, 
comprehending the members of the Asiatic Society, and some 
of the Missionaries, agree that the numerous languages of 
that country are dialects of the Sanscrit or of one primitive 

^ 16 
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language. Without any particular knowledge of the lao. 
guagea of India, I could have informed our Miuionaries of 
that fact, many years before they announced it, and I can 

inform them further, independent of scripture authority, that 
all the languages used from the Ganges to the Straits of Her- 
cules, and the Giants Causey^ are strictly dialects of ow Ian- 
gvage ; branches of a commoti tiock. 

But the descendants of most of the first families of men 
have become more or less intermixed, by means of repeated 
and nomero6us conquests and migrations* From the present 
state of the Greek and Latin laoguagesi it is obvious that the 
Teutonic or Gothic races descended into Greece and Italy, 
and became incorporaU'd with the original Celtic tribes, be- 
fore the date of authentic history. The Cimbri from the 
modem Denmark^ invaded Italy aiid Britain ; and in the 
iburth century ,tiie Goths of Tbrace began tbeir irruptions in- 
to Italy. Not long after, the inhabitants of the Baltic shores, 
under the names of Suevi, Vandals, he, entered Italy, and 
after being often repulsed, ultimately conquered the country 
and put an end to the Roman Empire* Other tribes of Goth- 
ic and Teutonic origin invaded and settled in Spain ; and 
the Italian and Spanish lan£;uagcs to this day, bear witness 
lo the truth of the history of their conquests* Spain was af- 
terwards conquered and possessed for several centuries by 
the Moors of Africa, and the Spanish is tinctured with their 
language. In later ages, Russia was subdued by the Tar- 
tars, who maintained their dominion, for two or three centu- 
ries* The Huns from the country north of tlie Caspian in- 
vaded Italy, and uiimately gave name to the modem Hun- 
gary. 

Hence it is obvious, tliat most of the nations of Europe 
are now composed of the descendants of ditferent families or 
races ; a few tribes only on the western skirts of the conti* 
nentcan assert the unmixed purity of their race* 

Laying aside minute distinctions ot tribes, we may alledge 
that the inhabitants of Europe consist of lour distinct fami* 
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ilea. Ist, the Celts, who first occupied the southern territo- 
ries, 00 the Mediterranean, and eiteoded their settlements 
to the west along the shores of the Atlantic. 3d, the Teu- 
tonic and Gothic race, which formtirlj occupied the coun- 
tries south and north of the Danube, and which extended their 
settlements to Prussia, Grermanjr, Denmark, Sweden and 
Britain. 3d, the Slavonic or Sarmatic race, which passed to 
the north of the Euxine into Kiirope, and now occiip\ Eu- 
ropean Russia, Poland, and some of the adjouiiug territories. 
And 4 th, the Lapps, Fid lis, and other tribes on the north of 
Sweden* 

The French writers, Pelloutier and Mallet maintain most 

strenuously thai the Celtic race once spread over Europe, to 
the conhncs of the Slavonic race. This cannot have been 
the fact, unless they preceded the Teutonic nations, by- 
which they were afterward driven from Germany, and the 
vicinity of the Baltic. It is true indtjcd th it there is an affi- 
nity between the Celtic and Icutonic languages, which in- 
dicates a primary common origin ; but these languages are 
so different particularly in the variations and inflexions of 
words, as to prove beyond a question, that these races are of 
different families ; and not only so^ bat these fiinilies must 
have been separated in the first ages of the world. 

From the testimony of early writers, and from the names 
of towns and rivers, it is certain that the ancestors of the 
German nations, once inhabited the country in which Troy 
was situated. The warriors of Priam and Hector were of 
that family, and spoke the lang:oage from which ours is deri- 
ved. A small stream runs near the site of Troy, called 
Thyrnbriusy a name corrupted by the Greeks from Thymbrek^ 
which, accordinj^ to Clark, the traveller, is the name it still 
bears ; and in this name, we recognize oar woni brook* 
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My Dear FHendj 

NoTRiKG can be more interesting to man, than the history 
of bis own species. His mere physical natare supplies sab- 

ji'Cts of wonder, without number. Still more wonderful m 
his intellectual nature, by the improvement ot which he maj 
rise and approach the rank of an ai^l, and by the neglect 
and abuse of which he may sink to a level with the brute, or 
be assimilated to an infernal spirit. To trace the progress 
of our ancestors from the savage to the civilized state j to 
develope the principles and passions of untutored minds ; to 
exhibit the character and manners of nations in the various 
stages of advance towards refinement; to discover what of 
evil is lost, and what of good is obtained by the change ; and 
particuliit 1) to ascertain how much of the spirit of barbarism 
is yet retained in our principles and manners : these are in- 
quiries of no ordinary interest. Let us then take a rapid sur- 
vey of our ancestors in their rude state, and see by what 
slow advances they emerged from barbarism to civiliaation. 

All savage nations exhibit a surprisir)g unifoi niity of char- 
acter. Diilerent nations and tribes present indeed some 
circumstances of diiference; but the principal traits of char» 
acter are every where the same. This remark is applicable 
to all the families which peopled Europe. ' 

all our ialorniation respecting the ancient Celtic, Teu- 
tonic and Slavonic races of me|i, is derived from Greek and 
Roman writers, you will readily perceive that, anterior to the 
age of the earliest Greek historians, the condition of the in*- 
habitants in the interior tfnd northern parts of Europe, was 
not well known to their more southern neii^hhors, and has 
not been described. The Greeks^ whose commerce in the 
Euxine, led them to establish colonies or factories on its 
shoresvwere the first to become acquainted with the Sythi- 
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aiis inhabiting the neighboring country. From ihese. Hero- 
dolus probably obtained his information respecting tho9% 
rude DatioDs* The Greeks also carried -on some commerce 
with the Phoceans who had established themseWea in Gaul^ 
and built Massilia, now Marseilles. But for a principal part 
of our knowledge of the primitive inhabitants of the west and 
Dorth of Europe, we arc indebted to the Roman conquests, 
under Julius Cesar and his successors. 

From the dispersion of raen,tit the huilding4>f Babe), to the 
age of Herodotus, more than eighteen centuries elapsed, and 
aUriobt two thousand and two hundred ^ears passed between 
the dispersion and the conquest of Gaul b^ Julius Cesar, 
in this Jong traet of timci while Europe was overspread with 
inhabitants, none of its various nations became civilised ex- 
cept those along the southern shore ; and during the period 
of eight or ten centuries after the dispersion, the inhabitants 
of Greece remained nearly in the same barbarous state as 
the people of Thrace and Germany^ Some traits of char- 
acter and aome laets respecting the rude inhabitauU in 
Thrace nnd Asia Minor may be collected irom iiomer, but 
little authentic information respecting them can be obtained, 
of an earlier date than the writings of Herodotus, about 
four centuries and a half before the Ctvistian era. 

When the people of Greece and Italy first became ac* 
quainted with the inhabitants of Germany and Gaul, they 
were struck with surprise at their stature. Diodonis, Strabo, 
Pausanias, Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, Mela, and many other au- 
thors concur in repreaentii^ the Grauls, Germans and Britona 
as men of enormous size, tall and somewhat fleshy; and one 
author alledges that the Burgundians were seven feet in 
beighth. And perhaps this will account for the length of 
our foot of twelve inches, which Wju probably the real or 
common length of the feet of our ancestors, though it ex- 
ceeds much the common length of the human foot in our days. 

These rude nations were distinguished also from their 
more southern neighbors by a very fair compifixion, blue 
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ejes, aod a fierce menacing countenanee^ which strack ter- 
ror into their enemied enceantering them in battle* Their 

bodies were strong, being inured to hardships and continual- 
ly exposed naked to a cold and inclement air; and they were 
hardened also by the practice of plunging into cold water, 
e^ery mornti^^ as soon as they rose from sleep. But not- 
withstanding the strength of their bodies, they could not en- 
dare great heat nor fatigue. Hence Tacitus and Livy re- 
min k that thetirst attack of the Germans and Gauls in battle* 
was impetuous and almost irresistable ; but their courage 
or their strength seemed to be exhausted in the first onset* 

The food of the first inhabitants of Europe consisted of 
fruits of natural growth^ and of the flesh of wild beasts, fish 
and fowls. Although the earth was assigned to man for cul- 
tivation, yet it is certain that most of the inhabitants of £u- 
ropoy for more than two thousand years, subsisted without 
much attention to agriculture. One principal article of food 
in the first stage of society, is the fruit of forest trees, and 
piirticularly acoi ns. So general was the practice of feeding 
on acorns, that this fruit received the name of mati^ or meat^ 
an acorn being called in Welsh, to this day and in 

the plural mes ; the word signifying acorns or a portion, a 
meal ; and a tradition remains among the Welsh, that this 
fruit, as well as ferii roots, was formerly a substitute for 
bread. And it may well be conjectured that our word maiz^ 
is from the same origin as masif tfuat ; being, introduced 
into America by the natives from the north of Asia. 
Even so late as the time of Strabo,the mountaineers, in Lu- 
sitania, [Portugal] made bread of acorns, which they first 
dried and thea bruised. 

The next step in the progress of society was the shepherd 
state. This was.the state of almost all the people of Europe, 
north of the Alps, down to a period subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era. All the Scythian, Teutonic and Celtic tribes were 
nomads, as they are called by the Greek writers ; that is, 
tribes moving irom place to place, to find pasturage for their 
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cattle, and .subsisting on their mifk and ilesh. Hence the 
Greeks gave to them the appellation o( galacto phagi ; feed- 
era on milk. Many writera alledge that tbejr often ate the 
fleth raw. At the time the Greeks and Romans hecamc ac- 
quainted with these northern nations, some grain was raised 
among theni, jjarticulaily barley, not loi»lood, however, but 
for malting and making beer, which, next to water, was their 
principal drink* The vine and agricnlture were introdnced 
into Gaul by the Pboceans, a colony of Greeks, who settled 
in that country about six centuries before the Christian era. 
But when Cesar invaded Gaul, almost six hundred years af- 
ter that period,the Gennaufi aiong the Rhine had made little 
progress in agricultarct consumed very little grain, and wine 
was known only as a luxury among their Chiefs ; being pur- 
chased from the south of Gaul. Their ordinary food con- 
sisted, of venison, the ilesli of their cattle, milk and cheese* 
Some of the Scythian tribes however bad the art of making 
batter.; the name originated among them, and the art of 
making beer is said to have been learnt by the Greeks from 
the northern nations. These nations also made metbeglio 
or hydromel, from honey collected in the forest. 

Contrary to the custom of some eastern nations, who re* 
c/tned at table^ the Celtic and Teutonic people took their 
meals niiingy on mats of straw or other litter, or on skin» ; 
each with a separale tabic. This was probably a board 
laid on the lap, or a small stool with three legs, without a 
cloth to cover it* And hence we derive the use of board 
for table, and the application of it as a verb, to board. Their 
vessels were few and simple, made of wood or of baked 
earth. The ordinary drinking vessel was a kind of pot or 
pitcher ; but in their feasts and on public occasions, the 
guests were served with liquor in horns of the ox, or in hu* 
OMin skulls. These were their most elegant cups. The 
skulls were those of their prisoners taken in war, many of 
whom were immolated to their deities. Pliny says that the 
Scythians near the Borysthcnes were anlhropophagi j and 
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Strabo asserts that tbej fed on the flesh oC such as were 
sacrificed. Mek mentions a tribe that made cops of the 

skulls of their deceased parents. Certain it is tli;it |jiim;iQ 
skulb were used as cupS) and among the chiefs, these were 
polished and ornamented with gold or sil?er. The Qse of 
these was not more the efiect of convenience, among mde 
nations unacqiiatnted with arts, than of pride ; for the skulls ' 
of enemies wejc v;iiued as tlie trophies of victory. When a 
warrior bad slain his enemy, or his champion in a duel, he 
was accustomed to cut off the head, and bear it in triumph ' 
through the army on the point of a lance* or the bow of hts 
saddle ; and then present it to his commander, to obtntn a 
reward for liis valor. These heads were aftorwards set on 
trunks of trees in the tield of battle, or deposited in some sa- 
cred place or kept in the cabin of the heroes as monuments 
of their bravery. Among the Gauls, these trophies were es- 
timated above the price of gold. Among some tribes it was 
the last duty of children to drink and cause their friends to 
drink out of the skull of a deceased parent. This practice 
subsisted in the age of Diodorus of Sicily ; and we learn from 
Paulus Diaconus, that among the Longobai^s, the practice 
was not entirety extinct tn the sixth century, nor until after 
the introduction among them of the Christian religion. 

Several ancient authors of credit assert that some tribes of 
the Scythians were cannibals ; putting to death not only 
prisoners, but friendly strangers, and eating their flesh. How* 
ever this may b^, it is a well attested fact that they put to 
death old persons, who, no Ioniser able to sustain the fatigues 
of war, were considered as a burden to society. 

The Gauls and Germans had a singular mode of manufac- 
turing salt, or a sttbstttute for it, which is thus described by 
Vanx) and Pliny. They kindled large fires with piles of 
wood, which reduced it to ctiarcoal; in that state they threw 
on great quantities of salt water, which their springs supplied, 
and extinguished the fire. This charcoal« impregnated with 
the watery was used in Hie place of salt. 
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As these rude oatioas bad no pccupatioo except war and 
|he ciiase ; wb^n neither of these eqgaged their atteotion, 
they resigned themselves to eating and sleep ; reposing on 
the earth in summer, or wrapped in skins in winter. 

fn the nomadic state, the nations of Europe had no fjxed 
habita^ions^they huiit neither cities nor towns — tbey were 
almost constantly roving for the sake of pasture for their cat- 
lie-, or for the sake of pillaging their neighbors. Thi8,as Thii* 
cydides relates, was the early state of the inhubitaius of 
Greece. No family or tribe would attempt to make provis* 
ion for a permanent residence^ when they were liable eve- 
jry day to be plundered or expelled by a more powerful tribe. 

The Scythians, accustomed to this roving life, constructed 
waggons, and covered them with bark or skins; in these 
they conveyed their wives and children from one stadon to 
another ; and these afforded tliem all their shelter. In plow 
tris degtmt, says Arrian ; and with him agrees Strabo ; iicncu 
the Greeks called them Hamaxolnif dwellers in waggons. 
Many of the Germans retained this mode of life, down to the 
time of the first Roman £mperor8. Hence the facility of 
changing their stations, and making inroads upon the south- 
ern nations of Europe. In the time of Julius Cesar, the Ger- 
mans had no separate property in land ; but it was customary 
for the chiefs of a tribe to make an annual division of a 
certain portion of land among the individuals that composed 
it; each individual used his portion iljat season; and the 
next year the tribe or clan changed its residence. The rea- 
son^ which tbey assigned for this - practice, as reported by Ce- 
sar, were to prevent the people from losing their passion for 
war, by leading a life of ease, and from contracting a love of . 
riches, by the possession of private property. While in this 
state, they erectc [l temporary cabins to shelter them from the 
inclemencies of the weather, of excavated large caverns in 
the earth, where they lived in winter ; and when afterwarda 
they began to cultivate the earth, and reap the produce, they 

dried their grain and deposited it in subterraneous caves or 

16 
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pits. Wbea they ceased to lead a wandering life, they did 
not unite and buird a town oi city, but each man planted his 

residence in the midst of his possessions, selecting a spot by 
the side of a river, in a plain or io a wood, as pleasure or con- 
venience dictated, and from these dispersed families sprung 
the iriHages which afterwards became considerable towns or 
large cities. But these martial people, while in their rude 
state abhorred cities. They considered them as serving on- 
ly to render men effeminate ; they never fortified a place a- 
gaiast an enemy, holding it to be dishonorable for brave mea 
to defend themselves in any manner, except by the sword in 
open contest. Hence when \he Goths, Vandals, Alans, and 
otlier ferocious nations invaded the Roman empire, one of 
their first objects was to destroy the cities. 

The rude nations of Europe, in early ages, wore very little 
clothing, even in winter, and for the most part, none at all. 
And even such garments as they had, were sometimes throws 
aside when they went to battle* An instance is mentioned 
by Polybius when the Gaesaelae» a tribe of Gauls, about to 
encounter the Romans, threw away all their covering, except 
their buckler, and presented themselves naked to the enemy. 
It seems to us incredible that men could endure the rigors of 
the seasons, in Central and Northern Europe, without cloth- 
ing or with a single garment of skin not reaching below the 
loins. Yet the fact is too well attested lo be denied. Elian 
relates ihe story of a Scythian, who being without covering, 
when the snow was falling in abundance, was asked by the 
king whether he was not cold. The man replied by asking 
the king in turn whether bis face was cold. No, said the 
king. Neither am I cold, said the man, for I am all face. 

We have not only the testimony of all , the authors wbe 
have described the inhabitants of Europe, as they were be* 
,fore and at the Christian era, that they wore few or no gar- 
ments, but we may infer the fact from the common practice 
of painting their bodies with the figures of various kinds of 
animals, or rather of marking tbem with a sharp instrument 
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in lines, and rubbing them over With a blue coloring sub* 
stance, which entering deep into the skin, became indelible. 
This practice answers to the tatooing of the body in use 
among the natives of the isles, in the Pacific* The substance 
which they obtained this coloring matter was woad, 
called by Pliny frlastum^ and by Cesar, vitntm. This prac- 
tice subsisted among the inhabitants of Spain, of Britain, of 
Thrace, of lUyricum, Dacia, &c. It was probably intended 
as a mark of distinction, for the chiefs were tatooed, in a 
more splendid manner, than the connmon people. This cus- 
tom of forming the iigures of animals on the body was imita* 
ed in representations of animals on shields, and here we have 
the origin of coats of arms, and of heraldry. We may infer 
with certainty that the practice of tracing figures on the body, 
originated when no garments were ordinarily worn, for such 
figures concealed from the public eye, would not have an- 
awered the purpose of distinction. 

This practice of painting the body subsisted in England, in 
the eighth century of the Christian era ; for there is extant a 
decree of a synod in 787, which condemns it, as diabolical. 
It does not appear however that it existed among the Ger^ 
mans and Gauls ; at least the authors who have described 
them, have not mentioned it. 

In the time of Cesar and Tacitus, the Germans, for the 
most part, used no clothing, particularly the youth before the 
age of puberty.* The only garment worn was the »aek^ [Sa- 
gura.] This was simply a skin of some beast, of a square 
form, like a mantle, covering only the shoulders, arms and 
breast, and fastened in front with a clasp or thorn. After theso 
nations had begun to manufacture flax,it was made of linen cloth. 
It was called by different names among difibrent tribes or na- 
tions. The Germans called it Reno, perhaps from the rane or 
reindeer } or Masiruga from maus, a mouse and tragen^ to wear ; 

* Germaui maxuuo frigore nudi aguiit, Riitec^uam puberes flint Pomp. Me- 
la. 3. 3. Liberi in omni Jotao nudi ac sordiUi. Toeit, Germ* 20. Germani 
magna parte corporis nuda, Caar, S. 21. 
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for many authors alledge, that it was sometime made of the 
skins of mice. In Spain it was called hirig, according to Is- 
idore I that is perhaps streaky stripe. It was called by the 
Persians gmnac whence our ginon. Varro sajs guanacttm 
was a larger sack, [majus sagum.] Elian says that the Per- 
sians purchased the skins of mice, from pedlars or travelli'ig 
traders, and of these, made garments called, in their lan- 
guage, Cuanaau} gowns. This is a decisive evidence of 
our oommoQ origin with the Persians. And I would ob- 
serve that from the Sag, of these barbarous ancestors, [whicb 
with the Latin termination is Sagtan] we have received the 
name Sack^ a kind of gown, with loose plaits behind, which 
has been in fashion, among females in this country, within 
mj recollection. 

The Romans, in early ages wore the saek^ but tbey after- 
wards adopted the Toga or the long robe from the Greeks, 
and discarded the sack, except in military expeditions. 

After the rude nations of Europe began to emerge from 
barbarism, thejr wore braecae^ bracks, the word which we 
still retain in brttcKes* To these were attached the hose for 
covering the legs. The braccae seem to be the Sarabara of 
(he Persians and Scythians ; and to have been used by most 
or all the nations north of the Alps in Europe, as well as 
in the north of Asia. The bracks and the Ao#e however seem 
at times or among some nations, to have consisted of a sin- 
gle garment, like trowsers or pantaloons ; and hence we find 
in the German hosengurt is a waist-band. 

As the Romans, in the warm climate of Italy, wore no 
similar garment, they were struck with surprise, when the/ 
observed it worn- by the Gauls, and gave to Gaul beyond the 
Alps, the name of Gallia Braccaia, in distinction from the 
country south of the Alps, along the Fo, which they called 
Gallia Togata» 

The Gauls afterwards wore the garment called by the 
Romans, TWntca, tunic, answering to what the French now 
eall pourpoint ; a close garment with sleeves, reaefaiog only 
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to. the hip0. Tacitus remarks that id his time, it was worn 
in Germaoy only bj the chief men ; but it had been a long 
time tned by the Thracians, Illyrians, Goths, Heruli, and 

Persians. By ihe description, it must ha?e been nearly the 
modern spencer. 

Garments of skins, being the &rat co?-ering of men in a rude 
stat^ of society, were not laid aside, for ages after the man* 

ufactQf e of cloth had been introduced. The chief men wore 
Ikins highly ornamented with spots. Charlemagne, in the 
Ti'mih century, is said to have worn a sack made of the skins 
of the otter and martin* " 
We are informed by Tacitus that the dress of females dif- 
fered little from that of males ; they however more frequent- 
ly wore linen cloth than the men ; but their garments were 
without sleeves, leaving the arms and part of the bosom un* 
covered. 

When linen cloth came into general use, [for wool appears 

to have been of later introduction, and colton still later,] the 
half civilized inhabitants of Europe, being excessively food ^ 
of finery, betook themselves to the art of embroidery ; orna-* 
menting their garments with borders,> stripes, bands, squares, 
and flowers of all colors, particularly with purple. From 
great simplicity of dress, they passed to the indulgence of 
extreme luxury and magnificence ; and this taste has reach- 
ed nearly to the present period. 

I do not recollect that any author whose works I have 
read, has mentioned shoes or other cover for the feet, among 
tlie articles of clothing, worn by the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations. 

By the rules of decorum, no person among these nations 

could appear in public without his arms. In all their assem- 
blies for civil or religious purposes, they were armed with 
•word, lance and buckler ; as also at all their festivals and in 
|>rivate visits of families. When they sat down at the table, 
they kept their swords, and each man had behind him a ser- 
vant who held his lance and his buckler. When they rose 
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from table at their feasts, every man resumed his arms, and 
kept tbem while engaged id plaj, in dancing, or in other ex- 
ercise. They took arms as soon as they arrived to manhood, 
and never resigned them till compelled by the infirmities of 

a^^e ; and at death, their arms and their horse were burnt 
with their bodies, or committed with them to the tomb. So 
Strong was this atti^chment to their arms, that rather than 
lose them, they woald lose their life* Livy relates that 
when the coiibul Cato disarmed the inhabitants of Spain near 
the Ebro, they were so much chagrined, that multitudes put 
an end to their own lives. And Tacitus relates that a €^r* 
man who lost his shield was condemned to perpetual disgrace; 
From this attachment to their arms, sprung their practice of 
swearing by them, as in ratifying a treaty aud on other occa- 
sions. 

This practice of wearily arms on all occasions, was com- 
mon to the early Greeks and Romans, as well as to the 

more noithern nations of Europe and Asia, The Greeks, 
who tirst became civilized, were the first to lay aside the cus- 
tom* Indeed it was natural that men whose whole business 
was war, and tribes perpetually invading and plundering 
each other should adopt and retain this practice, till their 
condition was altered — till laws afforded securitj, and agri- 
culture and commerce supplied the means of subsistence, it 
was not till after Christianity was introduced into Germany, 
that this practice was laid aside ; nor until it was prohibited 
by the laws of the Emperor, as may be seen by the capitula- 
ries of Clmrlemagne aud of Louis le Debonnaire, and by the 
decrees of ecclesiastical Synods. 

The origioal inhabitants of Gaul, Germany and Thrace, 
were distinguished from the Greeks and Romans by their 
hair, which was of a light color, [blontl, flaxen,] or among some 
nations red or sandy, called by the ancient writers, yellow* 
The hair of the head was valued as a great ornament, and 
therefore suffered to grow to its full length. In addition to 
this, the people, male aud female took great pam^ to noociih 
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it, and to deepen its color to a &ery red. This was particu- 
larijr the cafl& with the Gauls and Spaniards* For this pur* 
pose, they used a kind of pomatum or soap, composed of 
fat, ashes and lime, or a wash drawn from these materials. 
In the time of Augustus and his successors, the Roman ladies 
introduced the iashionof tinging the hair with red ; and to 
such an excess was this custom carried, that it came uii* 
der the censiire of the Christian Fathers, Tertulliaa and Je- 
rome. 

Different nations had dififerent modes of dressing their hair. 
The Thr^ians, Goths, Saxons^ and Pelasgians, shaved the 
fore part of the bead, and suflfered the hair to grow on the 
other parts of the head, and fall upon the shoulders. The 
$icambri and Lombards, [Longobards] had a custom direct- 
ly opposite ; shaving the occiput or back part of the head 
and suffering the hair to grow on the fore part, and arrang* 
ing it on the cheeks. The Gauls and Britons shaved no 
part of the head. Somo naUons tied ilie liaii m knots on 
the top of the head, and others braided it into a number of 
tresses, which hung loose on the back* The crest on the 
crown of the head, was intended to give the person a more 
dignified aspect, or to render it more terrific to enemies. 
Hence the Franks gave to their princes the epithets of cn>- 
tati, crinigeri^ crmiUf crested or men of hair. 

Hie beard was treated with great respect. The usual 
practice was to shave the chin and the cheeks, but to leAve 
large mustaches or whiskers, and it was custoaiary to swear 
by the beard. In this manner Clovis and Aiaric ratitied 
peace between them. Aiaric touching the beard of Clovis, 
the two princes swore eternal friendship* 

It was customary also for the princes and chief men to 
' wear necklaces and bracelets. Polybius speaks of an at fny 
of G^uls arrayed in order of battle, whose front rank was 
composed of men adorned with collars and bracelets. And 
Livy, after relating battles won by the Romans over the Gauts 
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and otlier nations, repeatedly jnentions the necklaces {ound 
uptm the enemj. . 

The original infaabitantB of Europe lived, by the chase of 
by their herds of cattle* These were their only goods. 

Hence our word ckatteL The word fee, Saxon ftahj Ger- 
man vieh, signi^esalso cattle, beasts ; and as among rudena- 
tioDS, which hare no coin, all trade consists in barter, and as 
cattle or their skins form almost the only merchandize, fie 
came in time to signify money or the medium of trade.* 
While our ancestors were in this rude state, they knew not 
the use of coin. When they came first to be acquainted 
with the precious metals, . by commerce, they used them 
solely for ori^menting their caps, or their persons ; and af- 
terwards for purchasing goods from the Greeks and Romans* 
But their connexion with the latter nations soon taught 
thera the value of these metals ; and the wealth of the peo- 
ple of Italy and Greece became a powei:ful motive to induce 
the barbarous nations to in?ade those cooptnes*- 

In their primitive simplicity, of life, they despised agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. A race of haughty warriors could 
not submit to the drudgery of labor. This was left to old 
men, women and children. An author of tlie third century, 
cited by Eusebius, affirms that in Germany and Scythia, not 
an architect, a geometrician, a money-broker, or painter, 
was to be found. The Druid or priests in Gaul and Britain 
were the only persons who pretended to any knowledge of 
the sciences ; and their philosophy and theology, consisted 
in superstition or magic. 

One of the first arts cultivated by the rude nations of £u. 
rope, was music, and this was connected with poetry. It is 
a fact of which no man of reading can doubt, that composi- 
tions in verse preceded by ages compositions in prose* 
Among these unlettered nations, there was an. order of men 

♦ After coin came into me, ftoh was applied to moo^ as ir«U as to cttttlo 
the latter being called eune-ftofi^ quick or livings fee. 

» 
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staled bards^ who were both musicians and poets ; and whose 
dccupatioQ was to compose hymns in honor of brave men, , 
and to sing (hem at feasts and on other public occasions. 

These met! conipuscd iti vcrbe the history of the nalioiij of 
theif achievments ai)d migrations ; also the laws, customs 
and religious fttes and doctrines. These songs were their 
onljr histories or annals. 

The verses of (lie bards were probably in rhyme ; for al- 
though none of them are extant, yet we know that the most 
ancient poems of the Persians, and Germans, now extant, 
are in rhyme. At any rate, they were composed in regular 
measure, and divided into strophes or staniras ; which gave 
those who recited them aUernately, time to pause and take 
breath. 

it is worthy of notice that the laws of our rude ancestors 
were composed in verse, which rendered it more easy for the 
people -to commit them to memory; and it is related that 

a Saxon poet employed by Louis le Debonnaire, to translate 
the Old and New Testaments into the Teutonic language, 
was under the necessity of conforming to the taste of the 
tim^s and actually composed the work in verse. 

It was this manner of composing poems in strophes, and 
reducing the laws to verse, that gave to the Greek vo}mqs, the 
sense of song, or musical modulation, as well as that of 
law, or established custom ; for the laws were expressed in 
verse and sung as odes. Hence also the German word 
gpsetzy sigiiitioa a jaw, or statute, and a strophe or stauza ; 
that which is seL 

The sfnging or recitation of these poems was often ac- 
companied with the music of an instrument, which accord- 
ing to some authors, resembled a lyre; according to others, a 
guitar; and also with dancing in various forms, which was 
performed with great life, and sprightly movements of the 
hands, feet and body. In these dances, the st^ps of the fitt 
accorded to the measures of the verse, or its divisions ; and 
hence, let it be observed, the word foot came to be used for 
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the cUvmoDof a vene, eoomtiog of a certoin onmber of tji^ 

These dances were performed bj meo in arms* and it was 

their practice to keep the measure of the verse or song, or 
as we say, to beat time, by striking their swords or halbards 
against their bucklers.* In their worship and on festival oc- 
casion^f these people often spent the whole night in singing 
and dancing. When they marched to battle, they appeared 
if going to a feast. Plutarch relates in his Life of Marius, 
that the Ambrones, a people of Gaul, going to engage the 
Romans, mo¥ed in regular order, singing, and striking their 
arms at regular intervals or in measure, and repeating their 
name, Ambrone«, A 11:1 b rones. Strabo relates that some 
Cantabrian Captives, condemned to death, met tlieir fate 
with songs in their mouths* Similar &cts are related by oth- 
er aothOfs.t To account for this (act, we may resort to the 
martial spirit of these barbarous people ■ but particularij to 
the opiuiou, which was universally inculcated, that a man, 
dying in arms, or by a violent death, would pass into a happy 
state after death* Valerius Maximus remarks that the Cim* 
bri and Celtiberi exulted in battle — tanqumn glariose et feii' 
citer vita excessuri — as men who were to quit this life with 
glory and happiness^ but they could not endure the thought 
of dying with disease ; considering such a death inglorious 

and mtserable.l 

I would only remark further on this subject, that the Cti- 

raUi in Greece and the Salii in Rome, had their origin in 

• Miflit (lives Gallaeoia pubem, barbar« wmo patriU iiliilAiit^ carmiiiA 
linguis, Dunc pedis attemo percuMa verbere lerrft, ad nuaerbm rMotmgaa- 
d«nttm plaudtre Mtm. [Clledfrom FeUootMr.] iSir«/f0l.5O.3. 

It nay be Iwre remarked that the Gteeks and RoniaQi were indebted to the 
BorUiem aatioDi for tbeir mane, and tbetr mtuncal authon and uetrumenti. 
Eptioriis, Orpheus, Mnsaeiu and Thanyris were Tbracians. 

t QointusCartintfLib. 7, 37, relates ao Intereetinf fact of ttiit find, re* 
•pectina Ibirty men of tbe Sogdieai in Asia* 

VaLMaz.i4b.9,ll. 
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ifats pnictiee o(nngfiig and dancing in honor of deidet and m 
the celebration of heroic achievments* 

But while the rade nations of Europe cultivated nratic 

with care and attention, they were utterly ignorant of letters; 
and after they received some kuowledge of them from the 
Greeks in ihe south of Gaul, they neglected the ase of then 
or rather treated it with contempt. The Dmids or Pagan 
priests claimed to have all |he science of those rade a^es, 
and were very jealous of any attemj^t to conrimit their knowl- 
edge to writing. The Christian Cleigy contributed to forti- 
fy and extend the popular prejudice against learning; and 
succeeded in opposing the propagation of letters among the 
hody of the people. To their influence, in some measore^ 
must be ascribed the general iirnorance of the coininoii peo- 
ple, in many countries of Europe, at the present day. 

The Greeks received letters from the Phenician8t and 
the Latins from the Greeks* The Greek colony of Pho* 
ceans, which settled in Gaol and huilt Marseilles, ahoot six 
centuries, before the Christian era, introduced letters into 
that country. But when Caesar invaded Gaul, five hundred 
and fifty years after that period, Greek letters were known 
only by the inhabitants within a very limited extent in that 
neighborhood. 

Tiie Romans carried u knowledge of letters wherever they 
carried their arms and their conquests — along the Danube 
and the Rhine, and into Britain. But so little waa this 
knowledge coveted by ignorant and warlike people, that for 
centuries after those conquests, and even after the chris- 
tian rehgion was received, few men, even of the nobil- 
ity, could write or read. The prejudice against learning, 
and particularly against committing the laws to writing, were 
not to be overcome, but by slow degrees. The Emperor 
Justinian, for example, assigned lands to the Lombards in 
Pannonia, about the middle of the sixth century; and a ceur 
tory passed, after that period, before they would consent to 
have their laws reduced to writing. And historiana inform 

a 
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US| ibttt ill the eighth ceatmyy under Charlemagne, there were 

people in the heart of Germany, who bad not written laws. 
Under Lewis, the son and succebsor of Charles, the Saxons 
held letters in contempt; they would learo notbiug but songs, 
and it was not till the twelftli or thiKeentb century, that their 
laws were reduced to writing. Charlemagne himself, though 
an encoura^ei of learning, could not write his own name; 
and for centuries after his reign, many of the nobility in Eng- 
land could not write. When they had occasion to set their 
hands to written instruments, their naro^ was written by a 
clerk or secretary, and they made their mark, as is done at 
this day by the illiterate vulgar. This mark was a cross. 
This was one reason, and perhaps the only one, for the use 
of seals in giving validity to deeds, charters, and other writ- 
ten instruments* 

In the long period which elapsed from the first migraiioo 
of the Japhetic families into Europe, to the Roman conquests 
in Gaul and Britain, and for some ages after, the sole busi- 
ness of the people was war and the chase ; or at least these 
were the only business that gratified their desires. The sole 
apprenticeship, so to speak, of young men, was to learn the 
military art. The young men, at eighteen or twenty years 
of age, took the buckler, the sword and the lance, and were 
then obliged to seek their subsistence by the chase, or by 
plundering their neighljors. It is paialul to cast our eyes 
over Europe, and survey a population of many millions, en- 
gaged, for two or three thousand years, in making war on 
each other, one tribe or nation making inroads on another, . 
slaughtering men, womeii ami cliildren, or expelling them 
from their residence, and plundering thein of all their pos- 
sessions. But of the fact, the concurring testimony of au- 
thors leaves us no room for doubt The practice of plunder* 
ing may have originated in the poverty and distress of na- 
tions, who had no other means of procuring subsistence 3 but 
whether impelled by necessity or by the desire of enriching 
themselves, tlie practice generated a martial spirit which ab- 
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•orbed all other national passions. Evary coosideratioD 
yielded to the love of glory. A mao was honored in propor- 
tion to the number of enemies he had slain. A man that re- 

turned from battle without having killed an enemy, could 
claim no share of the bojot^, and was treated with contempt. 
To shrink from danger, or to lose a buckler, rendered a man 
in&mous, and he was not permitted to join in the festiyals 
and assemblies of the nation. 

It is not easy to conceive how men, in any state of society, 
€Ouid reconcile war and plunder to the principles of justice* 
Tet the rode nations of Europe bad such imperfect notions 
of riglit and wrong, that they maintahied war to be just, al* 
ledging that force constitutes right — that the Deity intended 
the strong should plunder the weak, who must abandon the 
goods wbici^they have not power to defend. Livy relates 
an anecdote of the Gauls, in which these sentiments, are 
avowed. The Senooes having laid siege to Ctusittm, the in- 
habitants sent to Rome for succors. The Senate declined 
their request, but seat an embassy to the Gauls, requiring 
them to withdraw and not molest the Clusians, against whom 
they had no cause of complaint. The Gauls replied, that if 
the Clusians would grant them a part of their' land, of which 
they had more iliaii iliey wanied oi could cultivate; on this 
condition, and this only, would they make peace. The Ro. 
man embassadors remonstrating against this injustice, receiv* 
ed for- answer, that the Gauls bear right on the point of the' 
sword, and every thing belongs to brave men.* 

So violent was the passion for war, that when a nation did 
not think it expedient to undertake an expedition, during a 
season, individual chiefs, with their clientSy would invade 
their neighbors, to revenge some injury, or for some other 
purpose. And not onfreqaently, great numbers of the Gauls 
and other northern troops, entered into the service of the Ko- 
mans or Carthaginians, as mercenaries. 

♦Lib. Liv. 5. 36. Quum illi le in amis ju» ferre et omoia Ibrtium v irorum 
«aM, ferociturdioereat 
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Wheo Uiese fierce berbariaDs were not employed io wtr 
^iost their eneailes, they were almoiit constantly engaged 
in civil war or internal feuds, headed by powerful chiefs. 

Tiiese factions produced continual quarrels, which often end- 
ed in blood-shed. The virulent eamity qf these factioos, 
called in English laws deadl'^ feud$^ generated mutual inva* 
sioas and plunder, with burning and destruction of property, 
which it required all the power of the legislature to repress, 
even down io ilie reign of Elizabeth. 

These enmities between tribe$, families and chiefs, with 
the want of union among any considerable number of smali 
nations, were the principal cause of their subjection to the 
Romans. The barbarians often quarrelled among themselves, 
respecting the divi ion of the booty they had taken, and in 
the contest, lost the dower of their army.^ 

The same ferocious spirit generated private or personal 
(|uarrels, which could be terminated only by single combat, 
it was a leiiiarkiiLle trait in the chaiaciei* ot the ancient Ger- 
mans, to detest treason, treachery, and every species of strat- 
agem that might be used to gain advantage over an enemy. 
Any thing of this kind was deemed cowardice and meannesa 
of the basest kind. But when one person injured or offended 
another, the injured party sought revene^e or satisfaction in 
fair, open combat. There was no law among them, uor any 
power in their chiefs to restrain the parties. The accused 
^ad the right to declme aU civil jurisdiction, and to refer the 
decision to arms ; nor, in any case, could a person challenged 
decline to fight, witliout an entire lo?s of character.t 

But this is not ail. Such was the pride of arms — such the 
ambition of glory in combat, that men would sometimea chal- 
lenge their friends, in' mere levity and good humor, to con- 
tend for superiority in bravery and skill. This often happen- 

^ Polyb. Lib. 2. Tacit Germ. 33. Orosiuf, L. 7, 43. 

tNoo matDant kgw, Md ccdit viribiM aequum ; Victaque pugnaci jum tub 
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ad in festivals, wbeo the guests were heated with winei or 
aDimated with nttfth ; and sometimes persons attended pub- 
lic assemblies and exhibiiioiis for the express purpose of seek- 
ing opportunities of engaging in private combat.^ Here we 
aee the savage origin of the modern barbarous eastern of du- 
elling. 

With these predominant passions, fostered by education 
and inflamed by cootinual practice, it may be easily supposed 
our ancestors were almost constantly engaged in hostility or 
private feuds« A time of general peace seldom oocurred» 
except duriag the annual festival dedicated to the goddess 
Herthus. [the earth] when the sword was sheathed, and all 
persons gave themselves up to drinking and reveiry*f 

Of the strength of this passion for arms, we may form some 
notion from the fact, affirmed by many writers, that when 
men became too old for military service, they put an end to 
their own lives, or procured their friends to perform for them 
this service. - .ATec vUam nne marie pati — life without war be* 
came intolerable* 

To prepare themselves for a military life, these people, 
from their infancy, accustomed themselves to a hard fare, to 
cold, to hunger aod fatigue. Authors relate that the Scythi' 
aits, lUyrians abd CeltSi in order the better to endure hunger, 
, used to bind their bodies with belts or girdles* I have been 
told that tlie American troops that passed by the Kennebeck 
through the wilderness to Quebec, uader General Arnold, io 
1775, being distressed for the want of provisions, had re. 
course to a similar expedient* 

One of the exercises of the ancient nations of Europe, was 
to inure themselves to swimming, and particularly to ^he 
passing of rivers m targe bodies. To such perfection was 
Ibis art carried, that whole squadrons of cavalry would cross 
the Rhine or the Danube by swimming, without breaking 

LW. 98, SI, a pMng^ too lon^ to be here inaciied. 

tTac. Germ. 4Q. 
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their rialu : the men hearing their arms td one haod, aod 

holding the bridles in the other, and using their shields for 
oars* 

These rude people were much addicted to feasting. Birth 
days, marriagesi fuoerals, the making of treaties, were always 
celebrated or solenfnized with great entertainments. The 

chiefs were remarkably liberal in entertaining their clienis 
and strangers. A chief named Luernius is said to have in* 
closed a piece of ground of twelve stadia square, for the re- 
ception of guests, and there to have eateriained them ibr 

many days at once. 

The gloomy picture of savage manners is sometimes enli* 
vened with a ray of light. In surveying the character of our 
ancestors, we are struck with the melancholy prospect of vi- 
ces, ignorance and ferocity. But when we contemplate their 
kindness and bospiiahty to strangers, the mind is cheered aod 
refreshed. In the excercise of these virtues, the ancient 
Celtic and Teutonic nations were an example that might evea 
reproach the present age. Every stranger was not only io- 
"vited, but urged to enter their cabins, and take lodging or re- 
freshment, it was deemed not only a reproach, but a crime, 
to deny to strangers the rights of hospitality ; and men who 
were, beyond measure, ferocious and cruel to their enemies, 
treated their friends and strangers with all imaginable civility 
and kindness. When a stranger appeared in a village, it was 
a matter of competition with the inhabitants to procure him 
for a guest; and if the host had not provisions or suitable ac- 
commodations, without scruple, he waited upon his guest to 
the house of a neighbor. The first attention paid to the 
stranger was to provide him a repast, after which they inqmni 
hU name^ and whence he came. This practice is nearly ob- 
solete among their descendants, even in America— curiosity 
being restrained by the laws of civility. But a century has 
not elapsed, since it was a custom among the common peo- 

•Tac. Hist. 4. 12. 
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f»lft of ibis connxryj to ask of a stranger his name and fats 

place of abode ; and this not only after entertainment, but on 
the first meeting. 

It was customary for the nations of Europe, in their rude 
state, to hi ve a -feast whenever tbey convened bn public busi- 
ness, and daring the entertainment tbey deliberated on af- 
fairs of importance ; but ihey never decided questions when 
inflamed with mirth and liquor. The decision was postpon- 
ed till the following day, when, in their sober hours, they 
might review tbeir opinions. A siroikr isustdtoi prevailed 
among the Persians. 

Aaiong tin se uncivilized people, originated the practice of 
drinking to the health. The master of the feast, who was 
usually the person reputed the bravest, took the skull or the 
bom, filled with beer or other liquor, and, rising from Bis silt, 
drank to the health of the man next to him. The cup was 
then filled by a servimi iiom a vessel in the cupboard, and 
presented to the person saluted, who pursued the same course, 
and the eup went round to all the company. It is supposed 
that fbia practice originated in the fear of being poisoned, as 

the master of the house drank first of ilie liquor which was 
to be offered to his guests. Hence it was deetned an affront 
for a man to offer a cup of liquor to his guests, before be bad 
drank of it himself. 

We observe, further, in the feasts of our ancestors, the or- 
igin of excessive drinking and revelry. They spent the 
whole night in drinking, and did not leave the house till all 
the liquor was consumed. 

These feasts were attended with singing songs, and with 
dancing; after which the men engaged in fencing or mock- 
fights, in iiDitation of a battle, in which the parties often be- 
caihe angry, and fought in earnest, and the scene closed with 
itounds and blood-abed. Sometimes they introduced gladi- 
ators for their diversbn— e practice which was continued In 
Rome when civilized. Indeed, these barbarians seemed 

never to be satisfied with diversions, \xnU^ they ended in 

18 
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bk»od» or at least, in some perHotis exploit that endangered 
life. Ad example of this we find related in an aeeonnt of the 

Thracians. In their feasts, they had a play nf this kind. A 
cord was fastened to some elevated object, under which was 
placed a snootb round stone. A person selected by lot, tied 
the cord' round his neck, and placed his feet on the stone ; 
when one of the company pushed the stone from under his 
feet, and the man must cut the cord himself, with dexteri^, 
or remaio suspended and lose bis life. What is more aston* 
ishing, and hardlj credible, men were found in. the public as*^ 
semblies, who wOidd make a collection of money, among the 
company, to give them the pleasure of seeing themselves put to 
a voluntary deatli. Having received the presents, they would 
distribute thera among their best friends, then lie down quietly 
oinlieir .bucklers, and suffer their throats to be cnC by a'by- 
stander.* * 

Among our savage ancestors, the passion for gamins; was 
as extravagant as their love of war. They would hazard, 
Dot only all their possessions, hut their liberty upon the oast 
of a die; and when every thing else was lost, they, if losers, 
would suffer themsehre to be bound and sold for slaves. The 
winners sold them to traders, as Tacitus says, to deliver them- 
selves from the shame of such a victory. With little abater 
ment of seventy, this rage for gaming ^tiU exists, among the 
descendants of ferocious ancestors* Men still risk all their 
property at the gaming table; and if their bodies are not 
bound and sold, by the winner, their families are sold to pov- 
erty and wretchedness, and the losers themselves are com* 
roitted to the Sheriff. ^ . 

The Celtic and Teutonic nations were remarkable for their 
frankness, tbeir love gf justice, their abhorrence of falsehood, 
treachery, aud duplicity; brave and hardy; bold in enter- 
prii^e, iosupportably insolent in victory, but depressed by ad- 
versity ; often rash, light, and inconstant, and beyond meas- 

•ThM* fccttaia Mna at teeond haU firon AttMoaeot, an aothor I bare 
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ure choleric, and on the least offense, rushing to arms. Their 
love of freedom was ioes^tinguisbable. They would not 
adfflk a slave nor his desceDclaots into their public assemblies; 
' nor suffer, the ssDsUest tax to be imposed on ibem* They 
preferred denth to slavery-. When they were beseiged bf 
an enemy, instead of surrendering by capitulation, or of asking 
lor mcMTcy, tbey would slay their wives and children, aod then 
pot an ead to their owa lives, rather than be taken prisouers.* 
When cemfielled to. retreat before an enemy with preeipita- 
tiou, ill order to facilitate their flight, and prevent their com- 
panions from falling into tiie hands of their eaemieSj tbey 
killed their sick aod wounded, who, far irom complaining of 
batsh treatment, urged their friends to.put an end to their 
lives. Twenty thousand of the arniy of the celebrated Bren^ 
nus, at one time, fell victims to this cruel policy. When ta- 
ken prisoners, rather than endure slavery, they often found 
means to terminate their own lives. 

In this fierce and unconquerable love of liberty, the men 
did not surpass the women. When advancing to battle, the 
females would sometimes mingle with, the troops, urging and 
eonjuring them, with cries and tears, to fight bravely and not 
suffer the enemy to reduce them to servitude. And when 
the troops began to give way, tbey would rush among the 
fogitives^ and compel them by intreaties, reproaches and 
menaces, to return lo the combat, and win the battle or per- 
ish Jn the attempt. It is lelated that a Persian army, engaged 
with the Medes, and beginning to give ground, were met by 
their wives and mothers, who reproached them for their cow- 
ardice, with such seventy, that the troops returned to the 
combat and won the victory. The Ambrons, a people of 
Gaul, being defeated by Marius, and pursued, the women, 
armed with swords and axes, met the fugitives, opposed their 
flight, and mingling with the combatants, snatched from tl^e 

•Lit. 4K4f>»Orai.6. i4. , ' . 
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Romans fheir bucklers, grasped their swords, and frere hftek^ 

ed 10 pieces, without quitting hold of the prize. 

A few days after, the Teutons were defeated by the Konians, • 
8|id dispersed or taken prisoners. The females, left defense- 
less, sebt to Marius, requesting that they in%ht retain -their 
liberty, and; -be secure from violation. The request not 
being granted, the females dashed iheir children against the 
rocks, and the next day, they themselves were all found sus- 
pended by the neck or lying In their blood* 

It is easy Id conceive that the conquest and entire eulguga* 
tion of nations of this character, could not be effected without 
an immense expense of blood. Indeed, ilie iiiiEjd recoils ai the 
recital of the slaughter by which tlie Romans gained their victo- 
ries. But the people of Gaul, Britain and Germany, when th^ 
were invaded by the Romans, consisted of many small na- 
tions not united under any common head, many of them at 
war with each other, and the Romans, alter niany yenrs of 
war, and numerous battles, fioatty reduced Spain, Gaul and 
Britain to their dominion, and retained as provinces, Spain 
and Gauf, more than five hundred years, and Britain little 
less. 

With regard to the religion of the Japhetic'nations, in their 
rude state, it may be remarked in general, that it was far lets 
corrupt than that of more modern pagans. It is not very ev* 
identfrom history that any of the nations worshipped images, 
and certain it is that most of them had no idols, or represen- 
tations, in wood or stone, of the Supreme Being or of subor- 
dinate deities. Nor were they atheists. It seems to be evi* 
dent that they all believed in one Supreme Being, or Great 
Spirit who created afl things. They believed also, in sobor* 
dinate deiiips, supposing the elements and material objects to 
liave each its spiritual being. Hence, proceeded their vene- 
radon for fire, water, trees, rocks, mountains and winds. These 
subordinate deities seem to be the modern fairies and elves 
and the demons of the Greeks. 
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Tke rude oatbo* of aocieoi Kurope, ^ad neiUier »tauie9» 
temples nor ahiurs i but performed their religHHW worsbip an* 
der trees, jm the tops of bills or about ciroles of stones* Tbey 

worshipped the sun, the mooo, and the earth ; the latter they 
considered as the common mother of all that js protluced ; 
the Great Spirit being, the lather or generating priacipi.e, and 
the eardi the mother or osatter on which the spirit operated in 
the prodnctioQ of things. 

We observe how nearly the chief principle of their belief 
coiticides with that of the Scriptures. The Jehovah of the 
' liebreiro is the Great Spirit of oor native Jodiaos, and of the 
Celtic ao Teutonic nations* The Romans retained the name 
in Jove-, bat degraded the being to a god of the air, or atmos- 
phere. In adapting the belief of subordinate intelligences, 
presiding over the elements and over natural objects, the pa- 
gan nations departed from the true reHgion* Yet in many of 
^eir .opinions, we see evident traces of the true origin of 
things. The principal deity of the European nations was 
called Teut, Whether this word primarily sisjnifies Father, 
coinciding with the Welsh Tad ; I will not undertake to dfc* 
cide. Certain it is, that both the Celtic and Teutopic nations 
aifed the Roman8,'consideFed this being as the father of thtnge 
and gave him the appellation Teutat or Jtrptier— -fmher 
Jove. From Teut is formed Teuton, an appullaiion given to 
a great family of our ancestors. This Teii^ or Ttiu^, they 
dkipposed to have been bom of the earth. ^*Tuistoneiii e terra 
edttom, says Tacitus." The Scythians held the earth to be 

the wile ot Jupiter, says Herodotus. £Melp. 59.] and whatib 
worth remarking, tbey called Jupiter papaeus, that is, father. 
But all the nations of Cprope seem to have considered the 
air or a tmiversal spirit, to be the father or generanor oTthings, 
and the earth the mother. Hence the worship every where 
paid to those objects, though under different names. The 
Scythians worshipped the earth under the name of ^putf the 
Qpt of the Latins and the Rhea of the Greeks. Our anees* 
tort worshipped the earth under the present name. In com« 
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mune hertliuiu Colunt." says TacituS) wbq describes a l«8ti- 
val celebrated in honor of tliis deity in an isU m the 
which not inprohahly may have been the isle Heiigeland, 
£holy or sacred land,] now belonging to Denmark. 

It has been remarked by many writers, that the ancient 
Persians were worshippers of the sun and of fire^ and it seems 
to be a prevailing opinion that Sabianisni» or the worship of 
the sen ma peculiar to the Persians, or to a parfieular sect. 
This is a great mistake, originating from the almost exclusive 
attention ot the moderns to the history and learning of the 
Greeks and Roniansi or to those of Syria and Egypt, while 
the early history of our own ancestors has been almost whol- 
ly neglected. The Persians, and the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations are all of one famiiy or race, though separated at aa 
early period after the dispersion. But these nations had for- 
merly nearly the same religioot character and manners* Onr 
ancestors were as really worshippers of the son and of fire, as 
the Persians. To prove this fact, we have the concurring 
testimony of all the Greek and Roman writers who have 
treated of the character of the rude nations of Europe. But 
we have other evidence more clear and decisive, that this 
worship was common to our ancestors, and that it was not ex- 
lincf in the eleventh century, even in England. We have, 
among the laws of Canute, still extant, a strict prohibition 
ef all heathenism^ which b declared to be idolatry, or the 
worship of the sun, moon, fire, rivers, foontains, rocks and 
trees.* 

• Wc lorbeodath eornost lice aelcne haedeascype, haedtnscype bitli 
man idoia weorthige; that is, that man weortbige haethenc Gada<j, auU 
Sunnao oththe uonan ; fyre otbtbe flod water ; wyllas otbtbe stauas, oththe 
aBoigw cyiiBM wada treowta^ WHOtim, p. 134. 

LITERALLY. 

We Mud rani€sUy «n lMltllieiHlitp*4ieatlMn»liip ii [becCh] that imii 
tiMild fponhip idola^ that ii, tl»t nan liioold vonbip ii«ath«ii fadi« and Ika. 
too or the mooD, fire or ntV't ipriop oritonei, or an^r kiad ef wood tne. 
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Our aaeMM wonliipped itoijr Mtl»f, of dkiied HiliMii 

as Woden, or Odin, under whose guidance they migrated into 
Europe; TAor, the thunderer, or god of thunder; Friga, 
wbo aotwered to the Venus of the Rotnios^ tad from their 
several deities we reeeiTed the ntmes of the days of the 
week. Sunday — Monday, [Moon day] Tuesday, [Tent's day 
or TisdayJ Wednesday, [Woden's day,] Thursday, [Thor's 
day,] Friday, [Friga's day,] and Satur^y, [Sator's day.] 
All authors agree that human victims were sacrifieed to their 
deities, and that the festirab devoted to their worship, were 
scenes of riot and revelry. ♦ 

These nations considered the Supreme God or Spirit, as 
the creator and the soul of the world. Subordinate deities, 
they supposed to reside in created things and to have them 
under their control. This opinion gave rise to their venera- 
tion for fire, water and other bodies, which they worshipped 
with sacrifices and other solemnities. This was the origin of 
the Greek and Roman mythology. When we read of J^pol' 
lOf Veita, Minerva^ Ops, Rhea, &;c. as deities, we are only 
to Strip the accounts of their fabulous dress, and reduce them 
haek to their real nature and character, and u^e shali find that 
these pretended deitiea are nothing but the haines of certain 
natural objects, in which the unlettered inhabitants of Europe 
supjpo^ed some being or intelligence to reside, whose infiu- 
ajMbSf^-throu^ that object, might have an effect on human 
happiness. Jipotto signifies the sun. Vesia is fire. JIftitsroe 
tlie goddess of manufactures, [a compound of which, the 
German, arbeit, work, labor, probably forms a part.] Ops is 
the earth, as is Rhea, &c» In tracing the origin of mytholo* 
gical deities, we have only to find the sigpification of the name, 
and as far as our researches have been conducted, weT are 
able to affirm, with conhdence, that the names of the deities 
are merely the niames of natural objects, to which ignorance 
and fancy have aaeribed extraordinary and supernatural pow* 
ers. And to the opinion, that natural objects are under the 
influence of invisible agents, probably maybe ascribed the 
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ordeal or judicial trial for crimes by fire and water, it being 
supposed that the deity of t|ie elements would determioe with 
justice, the question of guHt or iuno'eeiice* 

All the nations of Europe north of the Alps continued ill 
a state of barbarisnrj, till they became acquainted with the 
Greeks and Romaos* The Greek oommefce on the 
£asnie my hai^e infrodueed among the nations along 
tfie shores of that sea, some knowledge of arts' and 
some refinement, long before the Christian era, as the Ro- 
mans certainly did, in the south of Gaul, and perhaps the 
Pbeniciaos, in the sooth of Spainw But the light of ciirili»h 
tion in the north and west of Europe was- introduced hy the 
Romans, after their Conquest of Gaul and Britain, about hall 
a century, before the birth of Christ* During about five hun- 
dred years, Roman Grarrisons were stationed in those coufi*- 
-'tries, and by them, the rode inhahitantr were' instructed in 
many arts of civilized life. It is obvious that at the time Ce- 
sar invaded Gaul and Britain, the inhabitants lived in buts not 
much superior to the wigwams of American savages — con- 
sisting of stakes driven into the ground, interwoveta with wat- 
tles, covered with boughs of trees, and some of them plaster- 
ed with mud. The Romans introduced the art and practice 
of building more convenient and durable houses. The cloth- 
ing of the inhabitants consisted, originally, of skins, but be* 
lore the arrival of the Romans, they had the art of making 
cloth of a coarse texture. They had also the art of refining 
tin and iron. 

At what time the Christian religion began to he preached 
or published in Britain is uncertain, but it was probably within 

the first ct nlur} , and it certainly made considerable progress, 
before the Romans left the country. 

After, the Roman troops were recalled from Britain to de- 
fend the ei|ipire, the Saxons were invited into Britain to aid 
the inhabitants in repelling the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts. This was in the fifth century. But the Saxons ulti- 
mi^tely turned their arin^s against the Britons, and after a long 
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seHes of battles, tliey conquered the country, and from tliem 
m are descended. These Saxons and Angles, were not oa- 
ly pagBQ8 aod uncivilized, but they entertained the most vio- 
lent hatred against Christianity. They murdered the Chris- 
tiaD Clergy, and destroyed their places of worship. Chris- 
tianity however was not entirely extirpated, and after the 
£ame8 of war subsided, these , pagans viewed it with less en- 
mity, and it gradually spread and embraced their descendants. 
Paganism however, was not entirely extinguished in England, 
for five or six hundred ycnis after the Saxon Conquest. 

In the ninth ceniiiry, England suffered another revolution 
by the Danes and Norwegians, who, (or many years, infested 
Idle country, and ultimately subdued it. 

Tii(^ iinaoion and con(|Liest of England by these barbarous 
people, retarded tlie progress of arts and civilization, which 
had advanced more considerably in France. Learning how- 
ever, continued to be cultivated, chieHy by the priests; the 
Latin Language was taught, and under the Saxon Kings, 
sorne lespeclable writings appeared, particularly those of Be- 
da, and some works aacribed to Alfred, which have come 
down to our time. The christian religion opened jin inters 
course between England and Rome, which facilitated the in- 
troduction of learning. But for several centuries almost all 
learning was confined to the clergy; and hence the ajiplica- 
tion of the words clerk and clergy^ to ecclesiastics ^ the word 
^erk signifying a reader or man of learning. 

t will not enter into a detail of the progress of beaming 
and arts among our ancestors ; for particular accounts of this 
progress, you are referred to the liistories of England. A few 
facts will show the general state of learning and manners in 
jBngland from the establishment of the heptarchy in the sixth 
century to the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 

The earliest laws of the Saxon Kings now extant, are those 
of Ethelbert, King of Kent, who reigned from the year 561, 
to 6 1 6. These laws or ordinances consist of eighty^nine dis- 
tinct articles, most of them contained in less tba^ two lines* 

19 
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The first law defines the punishment for sacrilege, ordaming 
that the theft of thiogs beloogiog to God and the Church, shall 
be punished by a compensation of twelve times the value 
^chat of the bishop's property, by one of eleven times the 
value — that of the priesf s, by one of nine times the value — 
that of the deacon's, by six times the value — that of the clerk's, 
by three times the value-— and a violation of the peace of a 
church or monastery, by twice the value. 

If any one shall kill a man in the King's town, he shall pay, 
fifty shillings. The same for killing a free man.* 

The violation of the King's protection shall be compensa- 
ted with fifty shillings. 

If a free man shall steal from a free man, he shall pay three 
fold the value, and the King shall have the mulct and all his 
goods. 

If any one shall kill a person in the earl's town, he shall pay 
twelve shillings* 

If any man shall rob in . the highway, he shall pay six shil- 
lings. 

If any one shall bmd a ffee man, he shall pay twenty shil* 
lings. 

If any one shall kill a boarder with a common person, £a 
churl's bread-eater,] he shall pay six shillings. 

If any one shall pull another by the hair, he shall pay fifty 
scots. If the bone shall appear, he shall pay three shillings. 

If one shall cut off an ear, he shall pay twelve shillings. 

If any one shall thrust or tear out an eye, he shall pay fifty 
shillings. 

The compensation for the loss of the four front teeth, is for 
each six shilhngs j for the next, tooth, four shillings, for the 
next, three shillings, and the same for the others. The com- 
pensation for breaking an arm is six shillings. 

*^ Money then, was twenty, perhaps thirty times more valuable than in tim 
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' The compeDsation for cutting off the thumb, is twelve ehil'* 

Hn8;s, and for the nail of the thumb, three shillings. The 
corapeosation for cutting off the fore-fioger, [ia Saxon, the 
shoot-finger^ probably from its use ia archery, or from poiDt* 
kig,] is eight shillings — ^for the middle finger, four shilliilgs— 
for the rini^ finger, [in Saxon, gold-Jing^r^ six shilJings — for 
the little linger, eleven shillings. 

By the laws of Alfred, the penalties for the latter injuries 
were very differ^nt^for the loss of the thumb, thirty shilling? — 
for that of the fore-finger, fifteen shillings— for that of the 
middle-finder, twelve shillings — for that of the ring-finger, 
seventeen shillings.* 

These specimens of laws will enable you to form an esti- 
mate of the condition of society, and the character and man- 
ners of men, when the penalty for binding a freeman was 
twenty shillings, and homicide, in cerlain cases, was com- 
pensated with six or twelve shillings, and robbery with six. 

Almost all the laws of the Saxon Kings, respect crimes 
and personal injuries, or the safety and support of the church. 
The only regulations respecting commerce, are, an ordinance 
or two, for the protection of strangjers, traders, or others, and 
several laws requiring that purchases of goods shall be made 
before witnesses. The latter regulation is several times repeat** 
ed. In the laws of Lotharius and Eadric, it is enacted, that if 
any man belonging to Kent, shall buy any thing in London, 
he shall have two or three upright plebeian witnesses, or the 
King's reeve present at the purchase. Laws of a similar ten- . 
or were common to all the northern nations at the same peri- 
od. Before the practice of writing, men had no means of 
proving contracts but by eye-witnesses; and theft and fraud 
were so common, that there was no security to the honest 

* A i|p«dmett of the law* in the origiinl Saxon. 

Gif man thone man ofilaohth XX kQI, gabete. If a man [any one] man kil- 
lath, [of alt^rthl l«t him oompeiiiata with twanty shillings. 
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purdiaser, of goods, against false claims, or charges of theft, 
unless by the testimony of witnesses to the fair purchase. 

Among the Uws of Wihtred, king oi Kent at the close of 
the seventh centaryi we find one prohibiting labor on the 
sabbdth ; and we find also prohibitions of trade on that dtkj, 
in the laws of Ina, king of the West Saxons, and in the league 
between Edward and Guthrun. Labor on the sabbath is 
also prohibited by the laws of Athelstan, and of Cnute. 

Among the laws of Wihtred is the following. If any bus* 
band shall, without the knowledge of his wife, sacrtiiee to the 
devil, he shall forfeit all his goods, and be punished with the 
pillory. If both sacrifice to the devil, they shall lose ah 
their possessions and be punished with the pillory. If a ser- 
vant shall make an oblation to the devil, he shall make com- 
pensation with six shillings and his skin or bide — [be flog- 
ged.] 

Among the laws of Ina is the following. " If a stranger or 
traveller shall wander out of the highway into the woods, 
and not crj out or blow the horn, he shall be adjudged to be 
a thief." 

In the same code there is also a law, directing the rustics, 
[churls] to inclose their lands, toprevent trespasses from their 
neighbors^ cattle. This is the only law respecting land which 
I can find, before the days of AlCired ; among whose laws, 
there Is one forbidding the alienation of 600^ hndj from the 
family, in certain cases. 

Alfred's code is formed from the laws of Moses, and from 
those of his own predecessors. It begins with the Ten Com- 
mandments, and as it i& worthy of notice, that the earlj 
Christian Church modelled the commandments to suit their 
own principles, or practices, I will here give an exact trans- 
lation of the decaio^aie, as it stands in this code. 

1. The Lord spoke this word to Moses and thus said. I 
am the Lord, thy God, who led thee out of the land of £gypt, 
and its bondage* 
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Thou shalt not call mj oanie ia vanity, for tlioa art not 
ioDOceDt, if thou caliest my miflie id vanity.* [idleness.] 

3. Remember that thoa hallow the Sabhath. [rest-daj] 
Work six days and rest on the seventh,- thou and thy son, and 
thy daughter and thy man servant, and thy maid servant, and 
thy cattle, and be that cometh within thy door* For in six 
days Christ made the heavens and earth, the sea and all 
creatures that are m them, and rested on the. seventh dny. 
And therefore the Lord sanctified it. 

4. Honor thy father and thy mother, whom the Lord 
bath given thee, that thou mayst Hve long on the earth. 

5. Do not kill. 

6. Do not steal* 

7. Do not eommic adnltery. 

8. Do not utter false witness against thy neighbors. 

9. Do not covet thy neighbors estate, [goods or cattle.} 
10* Do not make for thyself gods of gold or silver* 

The last precept is a sobstitnte for the second command- 
ment. 

From 8ome of the laws of the Saxoti kinps, it appears that 
it was customary to purchase not only servants, but wives.t 
It appears also that iQ Alfred's time, and long after, crimin- 
als bad the privilege of fleeing ta Churches Ibr sanctuary. 

In most of the codes of laws, the ordinances respecting the 
church take precedence of all others. One of the tirst ar- 
ticles enjoins the payment of tithes, and a law of Edgar ex- 
pressly ordains that no ecclesiastical biisiness shall be refer- 
red to a secular tribunal. The laws however contain many 
excellent regulations tor promoting purity of life among ec- 
clesiastics, as well as among laymen j lor advancing Christian- 
ity and suppressing paganism, witchcraft, augury and necro- 
mancy* A law of £dgar directs every priest (o learn some 

*Gif thaoniiUAiMnoigiti&iiiM aaman. ' 

t The practice of baying <;ervrintBCODtmned down to the time our ancestors 
left £og^jand to aetile in America. 
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handicraft, or manual occupation. Another enjoiud on every 
christiaoy who presents his child for baptism, to teach him 
the Lord's prayeT and the creed. Another directs that no 
priests shall celebrate Mass without a book ; and other laws 

forbid that a priest should keep aa ale-houae, or be a huater, 
hawker or gamester. 

The constitutions, issaed in the reign of Ethelred, prohib- 
it-christians and innocent persons from being sold out of the 
land, or educated in Pagan principles : and requires that a 
widow shall live twelve months, after the death of her hus- 
band, before she marries. A law of Cnute contains the like 
requisition, and ordains that if she should marry within the 
year, she shail forfeit the property she received from her first 
husband. 

By the ecclesiastical constitutions and by an Epistle of 
Elfric, a bishop, and Abbot of VVulstnn, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, it appears that the officers of the Church were of seven 
ordera ; the qstiary, the reader, exorcist, the acolith, the 
subdeacon, the deacon and the priest The ostiary was the 
dooikceper ; the reader, the person who read the service ; 
the exorcist, was the person to expel evil spirits, in the name 
of the Savior ; the acolith, had the care of the candles ; the 
sobdeacpn, delivered the Fessels ofihe eucharistto the dea- 
con ; the deacon waited on the priest, placed the oblations 
on the altar, delivered the eucharist to the people, kkc. 

The presbyter was the Mass-priest or Elder, who conse- 
crated the bread ; and the Bishop and the presbyter were of j 
the same order. 

As this account of the Church at that period is an interest- 
ing part of the history, and the book in which these consti- 
tutions are contained is in few. hands, I will here give the 
Lattn translation entire $ the original Saxon not being intel- 
ligible, even to the learned of this day. 

Septem ordines constituti sunt in ecclesia ; primus est os- 
tiarius ; secundus est lector j tertius, exorcista j ^uartus, 
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acalithufl ; quintas, sabdiacoiuiBj textiis* diacoiiiM \ teptimm/ 
presbyter. 

Ostiarrat est custos portae ecelesiae, qui campanis tempo- 

ra indicare debt:t, el ecclebiae apehre fideiibus, etiuiideiibuB 
occludere. 

Lector est qui in Dei ecclesiis legit, et ad id consecrataa 
estt at verbum Dei praedicet. 

Exorcista est qui juramento cogit mafigDOs sptritos, qoi 

homiDes cructant, per uomeu salvalorib ut liomiaeB relin- 
quaDt. 

Acolithus dicitur qui candelam vel cereom fert ad Dei 
senritia, cum evaDgeliam legitur, Tel coin sacra agroaxis cod* 
secratar coram altari ; non ita tameD ad arcendas caliginosas 

tenebras, sed ad indicandum eo lumine beatudiueiu la ho* 
Aorern Christi, qui est lumeo nostrum. . 

Subdiaconus est qui vasa porrigit diacoDO et cum humiti* 
tate sab diacono senrtt, ad sanctum altare cum vasis sacrae 
ettcfaaristiae. 

Diaconus est mitiister, qui presbytero servit, et oblationes 
super altare ponit, et evangelium etiarn legit in servittis Dei^ 
infantes baptizare debet, et sacram eucbaristiam populo tro- 
dere \ io albis vestibas salvatori ministret, et spirttualem vi* 
tam ID castitate colat, et omnia agat prooti ordinem suum 
decet. 

Sacerdos qui absque diacono versatur, nomen tantum 
babet, et non babet ministeriam. 

Presbyter est sacerdos missalis [Saxon, Maesse preost^ 
mass priest] vel senior, non qnod quilibet senior stt, sed quod 

senex sit in sapientia ; consecrat sacram Dei syn ixin prouli 
salvatorjusit ; populum tidem docere debet praedicatione et 
castis senritiis cbristianis exponere, et vita ipsius hob sit 
qoalis est laicorum. Nibil magis interest inter presbytemm 
etepi8copttm,nisi qaodepiscopasconstitatos sit ad ordinandos 
presbyteros, etad roiilhrnaiidos infantes, et ad consccranda^ 
ecclcsias, et ad observanda Dei jura ; quoniam nimium es- 
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Betf 8i.i)ai]ibetpre8b3rter idem boc^ceret; habeot.ei»iiii ammn 
ofdinem, licet alter bU dtgDior. 

Nullas «rdo censtitutos est in ritibas eccleBianim, praeter 

bos septem, uti modo diKimus. Wilkins, p, 

Dilecti : ioteliigite quod ambo episcopus et presbjter siat 
ID ttoo ordine, hofi est, in septimo ordtDeecclesiatticoi^otisa- 
cer liber oabis indica^, et ambo inissatn celebrant et homint^ 
bus praedicant, et ambo aequaliler castitatem senrare de« 
bent; et aliis hominibus recte praedicare et bene exponere ; 
nee ullus alius ordo anoucneratur aacro ministerio praeter 
septum ordines qaos pritis recilaFirous« A. p. 167. 

Such were tbe officers of the church in the eleventh centnrf • 
Before 'the invention of (he art of printing, copies of the 
wliole scriptures were very scarce, and few persons could ob- 
tain a complete copy, when, it cost as much a& tbe present 
value of a good house. 

. The following are mentioned as ihe books of Cbnrch ser- 
vice, in the epistle of Elfric. Presbyter saltern habere de-> 
bet MiBsale, librum canticorum, et lectionarium, psalterium, 
et n^nuale, poenitentiale, et numcrale, etin us bene instroc* 
tus esse* 

In the 6am.e epistle it is declared that the ehaUce must not ' 
be of wood, but of gold or silver, glass or tin» 

In another ecclesiastical conbtitutioii, of uncertain date, it 
is stated, " that we often see corn and hay and other worldly 
' things in the churches.'^ A direction is then given thiit noth* 
in^ shadl be deposited in chltrches, eicept the proper furni- 
tnre. Sach facts indicate a low state of manners at. leasts if 
not of religion. 

From this brief survey of the nations of Europe, we may 
leawi how slow has been the progress of civilization* For 
more than a thousand years after the dispersion, the Greeks 
were really in a barbarous state, and the Romans to a much 
later period. Gaul, Germany and Britain scarcely bes^n to 
be civilized at the invasion of Ce8ar,4i period of more than 
, two thousand years from the dispersion^ and a thousand years 
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later, mott of their itihalntaiiti were «efn!>barlMiriaii«. The 

Russians could hardly claim to be numbered among civilized 
men, till the reign of Peter the Great, within little more than 
a eeoturj past ; anti to this dajr, many of the natioaa of the 
Russian empire may be considered as saragie. 

In the natural progress of Society, civilization commences 
from the necessity of cultivating (he earth for subsistence* 
Men will not labor, as long as they can live by pkinder, and 
by the chase ; or by the flesh and milk of ^etr cattle* A$ 
aoooas an increased population renders it ab^oHitety neces- 
sary lor i\ n;ilioa to till the earth, (he people cease to lead a 
wandering life*— they tfi^n build permanent habitations— 
cultivate the earth, and begki to value property in land. 
• The Greeks and Romans first began to teach the arts ^f 
civil life among their neiu;hbors, and in tfieir conquered 
countries. Soon after the Romans had extended their con- 
quests to the Caspian on the east, and to the Atlantic on the 
vest, the Savior of the world took his "abode on earth, and 
preached the gopcl of peace, with the genuine principles of 
civil life — the onlt/ principles which can perfect the work of 
civilization- The Christian religion was soon introduced in- 
to RomOf and we cannot but observe how much the Roman 
Goni|ttests contributed to ftcilitate (he introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the west of Europe, ft wn? while Roman Gar- 
risons held Spain, Gaul and Britain in subjection, that the 
^pel was preached, and churches established in those coufl* 
tries. The progress of this religion was retarded in Britain 
by the conquest of that country by the Saxons and Danes, 
but it was not completely arrested, and in time the conquer- 
ors became converts. The religion of Jesus, wherever it 
was received, contributed to softqn the manners of ferocioua 
and Ruviigc men ; and to that we are immensely indebted 
for the refinement of manners and the kindly virtues which 
disthiguish the present age from that of Alfred. 

Commerce, also has had its share of influence in civilizing 
the rude nations of Europe ; and the discovery of the art of 
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printing has faroitbed a powerful instrument for improving 

the miiid, polishing the manners and exakinfj the character 
of man. To crown the whole, the establishment of societies 
for circulating the scriptures, and sending the gospel and the 
arts of civil life to heathen and savage nations, aided by com- 
merce and the press, completes probably the system of hu- 
man means by which man is to be reclaimed from the de- 
gradation of the apostasy, and raised to his primitive dig- 
nity. 
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SECTION I. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY EUROPKiViSS. 

Christophek Columbus,* the first EuropeaD who dis- 
covered the Western World, was a native of Genoai and was 
bred to navigation. By his knowledge of the form of tEe 
earth, and of geography and astronomy, he was led to be- 
lieve that there must be a continent on the west of the Atlan- 
tic, to balance the vast tract of laod on the east ; and he im« 
agined that by sailing westward, he might find a shorter 
course to China and the EastJndies, than by travelling east- 
ward. He therefore ap[>iled to the ^lovcrmnciit of Genoa for " 
assistance to enable him to undertake a voyage of discovery^ 
He did not succeed. He then applied to Portugal, but with ' 
no better success* He was thought, as men of superior gen- 
ius are often thought, a- visionary projector. 

Columbus then made application to Ferdinand, king of 
Spain, for ships and men to proceed on a voyage westward; 
but for some years, he did not obtain his request. Finally, 
by the inAueoce of the queen, Isabella, bis obtained three 
ships and ninety men. He also obtained a commission, da- 
ted April 30, 1492, constituting him Admiral, Vice Roy and 
Governor of all the isles and countries which he should dis- 
cover and subdue, with full powers, civil and criminal. With 
this authority, he sailed froni Paios in Spain, in August 1492. 

Not many days after Columbus left Spain, he was perplex- 
ed witli the variations of the magnetic needle, which had not 
before been discovered, and which served Co dishearten his 
mariners. To add to his perplexity, his seamen grew uneasy 
at venturing so far into an unexplored ocean, and threatened 
to throw him overboard if he would nor return. To quiet 
their minds, he promised that if land should not appear with- 

*Tbi8 IB the name a» asaally written ; but-his real naunt ma CbeiitotAl 
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in three days, be would retorii. On the third day, latid wa^ 

discovered, to tlie inexpressible joy of Columbus nnd of his 
aeamen, who now humbled themselves for their refractory, 
conduct. The land first seen was one of the Bahama Islands^ 
and on the I2tb of October, O* S. 1492. 

Proceeding southward, Columbus discovered Cuba and 
. Uaytt ; to the latter he gave the name of {lispaniola. Here 
he landed^ enteired inio a friendly intercourse with the na- 
tives, built a forty in which he left a garrison of thirty *etght 
men, with orders to treat the natives with kindness, and sail* 
ed for Europe. On his voyage, a violent teaipest arising, 
Columbus was apprehensive the ship would founder; and to 
affi)rd a small chance that the world should not lose the ben« 

- eftt of his voyage, he wrote a short account of his voyage, 
wrapped it in an oiled cloth, inclosed it in a cake of wax, and 
putting this into an empty cask, he committed it to the sea, 
in hopes that it might fall into the bands of some fortunate 
navigator, dr be cast ashore. But the storm abated, and Co- 

■ lumbus arrived safe in Spain. 

In September 1493, Columbus sailed from Cadiz on his 
second voyage to the new world, and discovered the Carib^ 
bee Isles-^to which he gave their present nameSf Domini* 
CO, Maragalant, Gaudaloupe, Montserat and Antigua. Then 
stewing for Cuba, he saw Jamaica, and proceeded toHispan- 
iola. On his arrival, be found that the men whom he had 
left in garrison, had been guilty of violence and rapine, and 
were all destroyed by the natives. 

As the first colon}' wliich (jQluinbus left, was cut off, he 
sought a more convenient and heaithfi^l situation, marked out 
the plan of a town, erected a rampart, and built houses* 
This town be called Isabella, in honor of the queen his bene* 
factress. The government of this colony he committed to^ 
his brother, Don Diego, who, after Columbus bad departed 
for Europe, abandoned this spot, and removing to the south 
side Qf the isle, began the town called Si. Domingo, the 
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first permanent establishment in the new wodd.— Columbus 
returned to •Spain early in 1496* 

In May I49B, Colurobofl left Spain on bis tbird voyage, 
and proceeding farther southward, discovered and named 
Trinidad, and in August discovered the main land, or conti- 
nent of Soutb*America, aldng which he coasted two hundred 
leagues westward ; then saiM to Hlspantiila* Wbeir be ar- 
rived' at St* Domingo, be found tbe colony in a mutinous 

state; but by prudent and Gnu ineLisiires, he composed the 
• troubles. In tbe mean time* the discoaiented men repaired 
to Spain, and by false representations, persuaded tbe king to 
appoint Bofvadiila. governor of tbe new world, witb orders to 
take Columbus and send him to Spain. This -commission 
was executed with iniiuman severity, and the great Colum- 
bus was sent to Spaia in chains. Such is the reward which 
tbe great and good receive, from vile iaotiooa men. 
' In 1499, Alonso Ojedo made a voyage to tbe western con^* 
ttneiit. With bim went one Amerigo, or Amerieus Vesp^r^ 
ciua, a native of Florence, who wrote an account of the voy- 
age — and pretending that be was the first discoverer of tl^e 
Maio Land, tbe oountry was called after bim, Avbkica ; 
which name, by tbe consent of nations, h has retained, to tbe 
injury of Cabot and Columbus, who had discuvered the con- 
tinent tbe preceding year. ^ 

Columbus arrived in Spain, bound like a criminal; but . 
was soon set at liberty by order of the king, to wbom.he jus* 
tified his conduct in tbe most satisfactory manner. But he 
did not recover his outhority, and Ovando was appointed gov- 
ernor of Hispaoioia, in the place of Bovadilla. Columbus 
however p)repared for a fourth voyagie in IbQ^y intent upon 
finding a passage to tbe £ast-Iodies by the west. In this 
voyage, he entered the gulf of Darien, and examined the 
coast. But meeting with furious storms, he bore away lor 
pispa iiiola, and was shipwrecked' on Jamaica. 

Being cast on an isle, at a distance of thirty leagues lirom, 
Hispanicinu sn^ bis ships all destroyed, Columtius was in ex- 
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Uetne distress. But the natives were kind, and furnished 
him witb two canoes, in which two of his friendsy with some 
Indians, rowed themselves to St. Domingo. But the govern- 
or, Ovando, aieaoly jealous of Columbus, delayed l() send a 
ship to bring him off, for eight months ; during which time, 
Columhus was exposed to famine, to the natives, and to die 
malice of his own muttnons seamen. At last he was relieved^ 
and furnished with two ships, with which he sailed for Spain 
in 1504. Finding Isabella, his patroness, dead, and hinnself 
neglected, be sunk under his infirmitiesy and died. May 20» 
1506, in the 59th fear of his age. 

The king of Spain, to obtain a secure title to the new 
world, obtained from Pope Alexander the sixth, a bull or pat- 
ent, dated at Home, May 4th, 1493, in which the objects of 
die grant are said to be, to humanize and chrisuanize the sav* 
age nations of the new world. By this charter, the king of 
Spain was invested widi sovereign jurisdiction over all the 
isles and lands which had been or should be discovered, west 
oi^ a line running from pole to pole, at the distance of one 
hundred leagues west of all the Azores, and the Cape de Verd 
Isles — to be held by him, his heirs and successors forever 
. — excepting such isles and countries as were then actually 
possessed by some christian king or prince. 

In the year 1500, one Pinson, who had accompanied Go* 
luuibus in his first voyage, sailed to America, crossed the 
equinoctial Une, and discovered the Maraoon, or Amazon, the 
largest river on the globe. In the same year one Cabral> a 
Portuguese, pushed his adventures further south, and discov- 
ered the country now called Brazil. Pinzon made a second 
voyage in 1508, witb Solis, and proceeded as far south as the 
river which they called the river of Piaia, or silver. In 1509, 
two adventurers, Ojedo and Nicuessa^ attempted to form set* 
tlements on the condnent, within the gulf of Darien, but were 
repelled by tlie natives. In the two following years, settle- 
ments were begun at Jamaica, Porto Rico, Darien and Cuba. 
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Id 1512, John Fonce, who had subdued Porto Rico, fitted 
out three ships, and, sailing northward, fell in Ivith land in 
the. 3(kh degree of latitude, which he took possession of and 
qalled Florida. In the followino; year, one Balboa ascended 
the mountains of Darien, the narrow isthmus which connects 
North with South America, and espied the great South Sea» 
now called the Pacific Ocean. Delighted with thb discov- 
ery, he proceeded to the water's edge, and wading in, till the 
water reached his waist, armed with his buckler and sword, 
he took possession of the ocean in the name ol his king. 

In 1517, Cordova sailed from Cuba, discovered the great 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and the Baj of Gampeachj* But 
landing at the mouth of a river to procure fresh water, a con- 
siderable part of his men were killed, and he was forced to 
return to Cuba, where he soon died. The next year, a more 
considerable force, under Grijalva^ visited th^ same bay, and 
encountering the natives, defeated them, not without diffioul* 
ty. To this country Grijalvji gave the name of ^ew^Spain, 
which name it still bears : as well as that of Mexico, the 
name of the country among the natives. This expedition re- 
turned to St. Jago without attempting a settlement. In the 
same year, one <jaray coasted along the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, to the river Panuco. 

In 1519, Yalasquez, governor of Cuba, fitted out an arma- 
ment of eleven small vessels, r^nd six hundred and seventeen 
men^ under the command of Fernando Cortez^ for the inva« 
sion of Mexico. As fire-arms were not generally in use, on- 
ly thirteen men had muskets; the rest being armed with 
cross-bows, swords aad spears. Cortez had, however, ^n 
small field pieces, and sixteen horses^the fii^t of these ani- 
mals ever seen iii that country. With this small force, Cor- 
tez landed in Mexico, to encounter one of the most powerful 
empires. After many negociations, alliances, marches and 
counter-marches ; many battles and extreme hardships, CoTr 
tez subdued the Mexican Empire, then under the govern- 
ment of the brave,' the hospittfble, hut unfortunate Montezu- 
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ma, and eiueieci the cixj of Mexico ia Iriumph, oo the 
«f Augus^ IS2U 

It is a most mitnictive Imon wbioh the fsil of Mesioo -is 
ealculitfid to teaefar. Gortee eoold not have lAade any ioi- 

pression on that ^reat empire, containing many millions of 
people, had lie not availed bim$eif of tbefactioDs among the 
diflbreikt proyinees of the empire. But no sooner had he i^- 
rivedy than one of the nations which paid tribute to Monte^o^ 
ma, and was impatient to shake off the yoke, offered to join 
him. These weie the Totonacas, who first assisted the 
Spaniards to conquer Mexico, and then were subdued in turn. 
Thus nations are often rained bjr their.own divisions— Ibol* 
ishty ii|ia|iflfrog to lessen the burthens of government/ they 
revolt against their own king or state, join the invaders of 
their country, who first conquer their /oe», and iben rivet 
shackles on tbeif oBiw. 

While Cortes was conquering Mexico, Mageflan, a dtstin- 
guished navigator, who had served under the famous Portu- 
guese adventurer, Alberqtierk, fitted out five small ships and 
sailed from Spain in August 1519, in search of a passage to 
India by ihe wesL Proceeding southward abUg the Ameri- 
can coast, be entered the strait which now bears hts name, 
doubled the southern point*of this continent, launched into the 
'^vast ocean, which he called the Pacific^ touched at the Ija- 
drones, and after enduring extreme distress from bad provis- 
ions and sickness, arrived at the Philhppines, where a contest 
with the natives arose, in which he lost his life. But his of- 
ficers proceeded on their voyap^e, passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived in Spain in Sept. 1522. This was the first 
dme that any mortal hlid sailed round the globe. 

After Balboa had discovered the Sooth Sea, a settlement 
was made on the western side of Darien, called Panama. 
From this town several attempts had hcen made to explore 
the southern continent, but without any remarkable occur* 
rence. In 1624, three persons, Pizarro^ Almagro and de 
Ltiqne, associated for the purpose of extending their adven- 
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tures aod discoveries. Their first expedition was aitended 
with HI auecess. Piaarro^ hoivever, m a second attempt, 
sailed a» far as Penit and discovered ibil ricli and flourishing 
country. Plessed wKh the discovery, be returned to- Pana- 
ma, and was sent by liie governor to Spain for a commission, 
and a military ibrce to support an expedition aod insure sue- 
eess^ 

Phmro obttined a eorotnissioo and a small force, and re^ 
turnred foPensma i from irbeneebe sailed in February 1531, 

to attempt the conquest of one of the finest kingdoms in 
America, with no more than one hundred and eighty men. 
With these and a smaU reinforoemeot^ he marched to the 
residence of the king, and having invited him to a.friendly in- 
tervievv, in which he attempted to persuade him to adopt the 
cbriatian religion, he, with matchless perhdy, seized the iboq- 
arch a prisoner, and ordering bis soldiers to slay his unsus- 
pecting, and astonished attendants, four thousand were slain 
without resistance. 

The Peruvian monarch, Atahualpa, was no sooner a pris- 
oner, than he devised the means of procuring his release. 
Finding the Spaniards excessively eager after goid, be oSer^ 
>ed to fill the apartment in which be was confined, which was 
twenty-two' feet by sixteen, with vessels of gold and silver, 
as high as he could reacli. This offer was accepted, and 
gold was collected from distant parts of the empire, until the 
treasure amounted to more than the value of two millions of 
dollars, which was divided among the conquerors. But the 
pertidiooe Piearro would not then release the Inca $ he still 
kept him a prisoner, and Ahiiat;ro having joined him with a 
reinforcement, they hrought the Inca to trial beiore a court 
erected for the occasion— charged him with beins^ an usurper 
and idolator, condemned and executed him. The Peruvian 
govemment lieing destroyed, all parts of the empire were suc- 
cessively subdued. 

The Spaniards found the Peruvians farther advanced tow- 
ards civilisation, than any American nation except the Mcj^i- 

21 
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cans ; and in some respects farther than that mtttoii. About 
t-faree hundred years before the invasion of the Spaniards, a 
man and woman of superior genius arrived ia that country, 

' wboy pfetendiDg to be descended from tbe soDy commaaded 
aa aDcommoo degree of Feoeratioii* The B»n, whose oaipe' 
was Manco Capac, collected the wandering tribes into a social 
union, instructed liiern in useful arts, curbed their passions, 
enacted salutary laws, made a judicious distribution of lands, 
and directed tbem to be tilled; in abort, be Ittid tbe founda- 
tion of a great and prosperous empire. Mamli Oello, the 
woman^ taught the arts of spinning and weaving. Manco 

, Capac was called Inca, or LorcK ami his descendants govern- 
ed this happy nauon lor twelve generations. By the laws of 

' this empire, human sacrifices weJre forbid, and the general polr ' 
icy of its institutions was mild. 

Just before the Spaniards landed in Peru, that kingdom 
had been torn with factions and civil war. Huana Capac, 
tbe twelfth in descent from Manco, had two sons; one by a 
wife of tbe royal blood of^he Ineas; called Huascar ; another, 
named Atahualpa, by a woman of foreign blood. He ap- 
pointed the latter his soceessor in tbe government of Quito, 
which disgusted the lawful heir Huascar. This produced a 

/war, in which Atahualpa triumphed: Huascar was defeated 
and taken prisoner, in this situation was tbe kingdom of 
Peru when the ^Spaniards arrived* Thus weakened by in- 
^ ternal divisions, it fell an easy prey to the invaders. Such 
are the deplorable effectb oi factions and dissensions, which 
usually begin in the lawless ambition of bold, daring men, • 

> and end in public misery! . 

In tbe year 1540, Gonsalo, a brother of Pizarro, and gov- ' 
emor of Quito, crossed tbe Andes with a body of troops, and 
a great number of Indians to carry their provisions, with a 
view to make discoveries. After a long march amidst preci- 
pices, rocks, thick woods and morasses, they arrived at a large 
river, called Napo, which is one of the head branches of the- 
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Mannoo.'*^ Here they built a small vessel, on board of w^icJn 
were traosportad the provisions and baggage, under the com- 
mand of Orellana, with My inen» while the rest marched 

along the bank. Bat Oreltana betrayed his tnist, and being 
wafted aloiig the stream with rapidiiy, he left Gonzalo and his 
attendants^ entered the vast river Maranon, and pursuing his 
course to the mouth, a .distance of three thousand miles, be 
bad th^^ood fortune to fseach the Spanish settlement at Cu- 
baqua in safety. This was the first time that any European 
had explored the largest river on earth, and tliis was one of 
the boldest enterprises recorded in history. Gonzalo, con- 
fbunded at the treachery of Orellana, wias obliged to retovb 
10 Quito, distant twelve hundred miles, in which journey four 
thousand Indians and two hundred and ten Spaniards perish- 
ed witii hunger and fatigue. 

Mankind are seldom contented even with the splendor of 
power and riches. The conquerors of Peru sooohegatr to 
be jealous of each other, and to contend for dominion. Each 
having the government of ascertain district of country, hut 
the limits not well kuown, :i civil war cumiiieaced, tn which 
Almagro was defeated and taken prisoner ; tried, condem* 
ned and eiecuted. His son Almagro, though young, resolT- 
ed to avenge his Ibtiier's wrongs, and collecting a body^of 
firm adherents, be privately marched tothebouseof Pizarro, 
attacked him at niHl<i;i\, and sK-w him and hi.^ attendants. 
Such was the laie ol these bold but mhumao conquerors and 
such the reward of their cmetty, avarice and perfidy ! 

* Improperly called Amazon. 



SBCTlOiT 11. 

DISCOVERY AND8£TTL£M£NT OF NORTH 

AMERICA, 

Soon after the new world was discovered by Colnmhus, d 
spirit pf enterprise was excited ia all the commercial nations 

Europe* The first adventimr from Engiand was JoIhi 
Gaboty t native of Venice* restdiog in Bristol^ who under a 
commissiofi from Henrj VI f, saUed on a voyage of discoverj. 
On the '24th of June 1494 or 5, lie discovered land, which 
he called Prima Vista^ which, in Italian, his native langaage,^ 
9ig(M&eBjir9i sight. This land is supposed to be Newfoundlaod* 
He discovered also an isle which he caUed $t. John's^ on 
which be landed* If is son Sebastian is understood to have 
accompanied him in this voyage. 

King Henry i^rauted to John Cabot and his three sons, 
Lewis, Sebastian and Sanctius, a commission dated March 
$th 1496y authorising them to discover and take possesstott 
of ubIcoowo lands and erect his banners on anjr land by them 
already discovered. On the 3d of February 1498, he gave 
ihern a license to take ships for this piirpose in any port of 
the kji^dom* In this year Sebastian Cabot first discovered 
the continent north of the St. Lawrence, since called Lab* 
radori and coasted along the shore from 67 degrees of north 
latitude to Florida. He made a chart of the coast, which 
for a century, hung under his picture at Whitehnll. He was 
the first discoverer ot llie Continent^ for he made the land 
June 1 1, O. S. whereas, Columbus did not discover the Con- 
tinent till August I.* 

♦ As the first discovery of Uie Aiiicrican rontinpiit has goncr^lly been ascri- 
l»ed to Columbus, and tlie accounts rpsj ri tinj: the voyages of Cabot ar« 
confuseJ or inaccumlc, it nuiy be useful to elucidate the fact. 

Dr. I^folnua, in his Aiujal? states that the commission to John Cabot and 
aons is dated March 5 m the deienth year oi Heury V II. Henry was crowo- 
«d October 30, 1485. If that vcar be reckoned the first of hia reigo, this conr* 
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Cabot made a voyage to Americat and proceeded south 
aa lar as Btasil, in 151 6« One Vemsanb was seat bj the 
French Jung to make discoveriea in 1534, and thia ma«i sail- 
ed along the North American coast to the fiftieth degree of 

N. latitude. He named the country ^Sew France. In 1528, 
Narvaez, a Spaniard, sailed from Cuba with four hundred 
men, to make a settlement in Florida* He landed and march* 
ed into the coimtrj of the Apalaohea; and after tiaveUing 
over two or three haodred leagues of country, with incredi- 

missioQ is rightly placed by Hackluyt, Robertson and others in 1485 $ bat If 
the first year of hUt reign he reckoned from I486, the oommitsion molt b« 
placed where Rymerand some otlMi9luiY« placed it, in 1496." 

Toatoertain the truth, we have only to attend to the customary mode of 
b^insing and reckoning the years of a king^a reign. In England the reign of 
a king; commences on the day of his acce«?'(on to the re^nl power- not from 
the dav ol' his coronation, but from tlie time the thronr becotucs v<)cant.t 
Henry V'll then commence J lii^ reiga on the day ol the battie of Boswortli, 
when RicfmrJ was killed. This was on tlic 23d of August 14854 The tenth 
year of his reign ended August 23, 1495 ; iuid on that diiy began the duenth 
year of his rei^. Of course the date of the commissiuu or ^'r.mt to Cabot, 
• which was the 6Lh of iVlarch in that year of his reign, waa March 5, 1496, 
which is the date assigned to it by Rymer and Chalmers. But there is a 
niittake on this aabject, in supposing Cabot*s^rt< voyage to have been made 
ander the authurity of this wiminiiwin in I486. A copj of this ooininiMimi is 
among the papers in Hamrd't CoQeetioa. It appears by this, that the king 
granted to Cabotaad hit toMb a liemi to ttl aphk bannen sad oMigtti *in 
qaaaaaqM viUatOppidOveailiiD, nmla aoo tom flnBs* a ie imiUtiMmiUf^ 
in say village^ town, fertron^ itle or cantiaeat |^ <faa UUdg ii mm tit* and 
cunilirezpmiioasoociirintwoaabMqQeatpMHiCM. Had the words a w* by 
ttiem, been onutted, wo poriiape infer that the words siovtler woaOU^ 
ffoler to dke dieeoToiee of Colombas} but tteee woide ly lAem, reaiovo all 
dpdbt, and prove inooalntably that the int voyage of Cabot waa eaterior to 
tbiaooBimiiiioo. 

The license granted to Cabot to take six vessels in any port of England, it 
dated February 3, in the 13tb year of Henry ; that is, in 1498. It was in the 
voyage made under this aothority, that Cabot discovered the oimtinent, or 
coast of Labrador, six or aevia wedce before Colonbut disoevared the aiata 
land of South Anerioa. 

t Bbckstone. 

% Stowee Ghimiiao, p. 470. Henry"^ Hiat. Brit. Vol. S. B. 5. Ch. 1. St«wo 
saya AQg.22. Henry, Aojg. S3. 
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ble fatigue, finding no gold or silver of any value, harrassed 
by the savages* and reduced by hunger to the nece<^siiy of 
feeding on baman flesh, most of tfiem perished, and a leir sar* 
vivors onl J found then* way to Mexico. 

One Cartier, a Frenchman, sailed to America and entered 
the bay of the Iroquois, in 1534, with a view to find a north- 
west passage to India. He returned to France, but the 
next year he pursued the same course, entered the river, 
and penetrated as far as Montreal, where be bntH a fort and 
spent the winter. The next summer, he invited some of the 
natives on board ol his ship, and treacherously carried them 
to France, to obtain from .them a more perfect knowledge 
of the conntry. But the natives were so^mucb provoked, 
that the intercourse of the French traders with them was 
much retarded. At thia time a settleuieut wab not ef- 
fected. 

Cartier obtained from the French king, Francis I, a com^ 
mission foi^ discovering and planting new countries, dated 
October 17, 1540. The royal motive assigned in the com- 

mision was, to introduce among the heathen, the knowledge 
of the Gospel and the Catholic faith. With this authority, 
Cartier, in connection with the Baron de Roberval, brought 
two hundred men and women to America, and began a plan*^ 
tation four leagues above the haven of St. Croix« This ter^ 
ritory was called Acadia by the French j but by the English 
has been called iN ova Scotia. 

Ferdinand de Soto had served under Pizarro Hi the con- 
quest of Peru, with soch reputation as to obtain from fht 
king of Spain the' government of Cuba, with the rank of Gen^ 
eral of Florida, and Marquis of the lands he should conquer. 
This enterprising commander collected a body of nine hun- 
dred foot and three hundred and fifty horse, for an expedi- 
tion into Florida, where he landed in May ] 539. From the 
gulf of Mexico he penetrated into the country northward,and 
wandered about in search of gold, exposed to famine, hard- 
ships, and the opposition of the natives. . He pursued his 
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course oortb to tiie couutry inhabited by the Chickcsaws^ 
where he <pelii a winter. He tbeo crosied the MusisBippiy 
heing the first Euiopeen that discovered that vast river« 
After a long march ioto the country westward, in which Soto 

died, the remains of hie troopb letuiued to tiic Mississippi. 
Here they built a tuirnberof small vessels, io which they sail- 
ed dowa the stream, and made the best of their waj to Pa- 
noco ID Meiico, where they arrived in September 1543. In 
this eztniordinary expedition of more than four years dara-* 
tion, in the wilderness, and among hostile savai^es, more 
. than half the men perished. Such was the unconquerable 
desire of gold, in the Spaniards of that age i 

In 1562, John Riband, a French Protestant, during the 
civil wars in France^ formed a design of making a settlement 
in America, as a retreat from persecution. Witli two ships 
of war aud a considerable body of forces, he sailed to Amer- 
ica, made land in the thirtieth degree of latitude, and not 
fining a harbor, proceeded northerly, till he discovered^ riv- 
er which he called May river, now Ed isto. Near this he built 
a iui t in which he left a garrison of twenty six men, and call* 
ing it Caroline, returned to France, During the following 
winter, the garrison mutinied, assassinated Albert, tbeir com- 
mander, and fearing they should not receive supplies, they 
embarked in the spring for Europe. Beiug becalmed for 
twenty days, and provisions failing, they appeased their hun- 
ger with human iiesh — ^at last they were taken up by an Eng- 
lish ship, landed in England, and conducted to the Queen te 
relateTtheir adventures* 

In 1564, Laudoniere, another Frenchman, carried anoth- 
er culony aiid planted them on the same spot. But the 
Spaniards, jealous of this settlennent, sent a large force, 
which'destrojed the colony, putting to death old and young, 
in the most barbarous manner, a few only escaping to France. 
Melandez, the Spanish commander, left there a garrison of 
twelve hundred men. One Gourges, a native of Gascony, 
to revenge tliis outrage, equipped three ships, landed in 1568, 
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and with Ihe assistance of the Indians, took the fort, razed 
It to the ground, and slew oaost o( the Spaniards. Not being 
in a situation to keep pow c aa itt n, the Fraoch returned to 
France, and both nationv abandoned the couDtiy. 

In 1567, Captain Frobiaber sailed from England for the 
purpose of discovering a north-west passage to the East-In- 
dies ; but after penetrating the northern bays, as high as the 
63d degree of latitode, tb^ ice compelled him to desist and 
bo fotnniod. Sir Francis Drake elrcnmnavigated the globe 
firom 1577 to 1560 ; which was the second voyage round the 
world. In 1578, Sir Flnrnphrey Gilbert obtained a patent 
from Queen Ehzabeth for discovering and taking possession 
of unknown lands, which patent was dated June 1 1. The 
condition's of the grant were, that he and his associates should 
adhere to their allegiance, and observe the laws of England 
and pay to the crown a fifth of the ifyold and silver ore, which 
they should obtain. His first voyage was made in 1583. 
He discovered Newfoundland and the adjoining conntij, 
landed at St. John's, and took possession for the crown of 
England- ; but on his return, his ship foundered and he was 
lost. 

Qu«ien Elizabeth, by patent, dated March 25, 1584,grant- 
ied to Sir Walter Raleigh authority to discover,' occupy and 
govern, ^ remote heathen and barbarous countries,'' not 
previonsly possessed by any christian prince or people. Un- 
der this commission, two ships commanded by Amidas and 
Barlow, arrived in America, in July 1584. These men 
landed at Roanoke, took possession of the country for the 
^wn of England and called it Virgmim* The spot where 
they took possession is now within the linils of North Caroli- 
pa. They returned and giving a flattering account of the 
country. Sir Richard Grenville was sent the next year to be- 
gin a settlement. 

The adventurers under Sir Richard Grenville were one 
hundred and seven, who fixed their residence on the isle 
of Roanoke, and were left there under the command of Mr. 
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• Lane* These persons rambling into the country, withoat' 
due caotion^ or pn>?okiiig the IndiaiM by their lawless con- 
duct, many of them were ciit off by the saveges-^thers per- 
ished with want. The survivors were taken to England by 
Sir Francis Drak^ the following year, alter his expedition 
against the Spaniards, in which he sacked St. Ja|;o in the 
Cape de Verda, pillaged SU DomiogOy took'Carthagena aad 
ibrced the inhabitants to random it ^ then took and destroyed 
the fort of Augustine in Florida. 

Within a fortnight after the first colony had departed fo^ 
England, Sir Richard Grenviiie arriFed with provisions and 
.ftD additional number of adventurers* Not finding the for* 
mer colony, he left a few people and returned to En^^land. 
In 1587, a third expedition was prosecuted under Mr. VVfilte, 
with three ships, and one hundred and fifleea persons were 
left at Roanoke* It was three years before any supplies 
vere sent to maintain this colony, and when Governor Whit^ 
arrived in 1590, no Eoglishmen were to be found, and it was 
evident they had perished with hunger or been slain by the 
savages. The last adventurers therefore returned, and all 
further attempts to establish a colony in Viiginia were at that 
time relinquished. 

, In the year 1602, Capt. Gosnold sailed from England with 
a small number of adventurei*s, arrived at Cape Cod, and 
coasting southward landed on Cuttahunk,the most southerly 
of the Elisabeth Isles. On a small isle, in a fresh water pood, 
within the large isle, he built a hut, and remained about six 
weeks. But his men not being willing to be left there, they 
all returned and eifected nothing. Gosnold gave Cape Cod 
its name, from the abundance of Cod Fish about it — He also 
Itemed the Elisabeth Isles, and Martha's Vineyard. But the 
isle which he called Martha's Vineyard is a small isle near it, 
now called Nomaii^ land ^ the name has since been trans- 
ferred to the present Isle of tliat name, which he called Do- 
ver Cli£^ from the resemblance of the high steep bank, now 
called Gay Head, to the cliffi of Dover in England. 

22 
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* The French king, by letters patent, dated November 8th, 
]603> granted to de Moots the sole jurisdiction over the 
cottntry called wlcodSui extending '^from the fortieth to the 
foi (y sixth degree of latitude,'* with the title of Lieutenant 
General, with power to appoint olTicers civiJ and militarj, 
'to build forts, towns and the like. Under this patent, were 
made the French settlements on the Iroquois and in Nova 
Scotia, which afterwards proved the cause of wars between 
France and England, and the source of innumerable calami* 
ties to the English Colonies, until the peace of 1763. 

In 15859 Capt. John Davis made an attempt to find a 
north-west passage to India, in which he procee)ied to die 
sixty-sevenUi degree of latitude, where meeting with fields of 
ice, in the strait that bears his name, he returned. The next 
year he pursued the same track and penetrated Baffin's bay 
to the eightieth degree of latitude, but returned, having done 
nothing hut barter a few toys for seal-skins. In 1605, Sir 
George Weymouth made a like attempt, but fell to the sooth* 
ward, coasted along New-England, entered the bay of Pema- 
quid, but returned without accomplishing any importaat ob- 
ject, except carrying to England three natives, who were af- 
terwards useful to the Plymouth company in their attempts to 
settle America. 

The 6rst grant from the crown of England under which ef- 
fectual settlements were made in Virginia and New-£ngland, - 
was dated ^April 10, 1606. By this charter. King James as- 
signed to Sir Thomas Gates and others, all the lands in Amer- 
ica from the latiiiide of ihirty-foiir degrees to forty-five, all 
of which was then called Virginia. But by this charter two 
companies were constituted. One called the London Com- 
pany, and to this were assigned all the lands between thirty* 
?four and forty-one degrees of latitude, extending; inland, ono 
hundred miles from the sea coast, with all the isles vviihin 
one hundred miles of the main land. To the other, called 
the Plymouih Company, were assigned the lands between 
the thirty-eighth and forty-fiflh degrees of latitude, extend- 
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ing one hundred miles into the main land, with all the isles 
within one hundred miles. The first tract was called Souik 

Virginia and ihe other JS'orth Virginia. 

By charter dated May 23, 16Q9, King James iocorporated 
the London Gompanf with full powers of government in 
America. A council was appointed resident in England, with 
powers to appoint the governor and other officers of the Vir- 
ginia colony. By this charter the boundaries of Virginia 
were enlarged; the grant extending from Point Comfort on 
the north two hundred miles, and on the south two hundred 
miles along the sea coast, and westward and north westward 
into the main land throughout from sea to sea, with the isles 
■within a hundred miles of the coast. y • 

Under the authority of the first patent, the London Com- 
pany sent Capt. Newport to Virginia at the close of the year 
1606; with a eomptny of adventurers, Mr. Wingfield being 
their President. As the usual course from England to Amer- 
ica at tliat time, was by the West-Indies, Newport did not 
airive till the end of April 1607. Entering the bay of Ches« 
, apeake, be gave name to Cape Henry, sailed into the Powha- 
tan or James River, and began a plantatiott, called Jamestown, 
in which he left a hundred and four persons and returned to ^ 
England. The next year he carried a hundred and twenty 
persons to join the colony, with supplies of provisions. 

In 1609, Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates sailed 
for Virginia with a number of ships and five hundred adven- 
turers, consisting of men, women and children. Before they 
arrived, they were overtaken with a tremendous tempest, and 
obliged to run one of their ships ashore on the Isle to which ^ 
the name of Somers was at first given, but which is now call- 
ed Bsrmttda* The Isle was uninhabited, but with such ma- 
terials as they had saved from their ship, or found on the spot, 
ihev built a small pinnace or two, and after several months 
residence on Bermuda, sailed to Virginia. Finding the col- 
ony reduced by sickness and want, they resolved to abandg^Mtfi^ 
the country, and actually sailed for England. But iMfr^ 
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day, mpeting Lord Delaware with fresh supplies, they all re- 
turned, aod prosecuted the planting ol the country. In 1611, 
Sir Thomas Dale arrived with three hundred additional set* 
tlerSy and the eoloay vas established* 

A third charter was obtained by the London Company, da- 
ted March 12, 1612. The chief object of this seetiis to have 
been to obtain an enlargement and an alteratioa of the pow- 
ers of the company* as the first goTcmors of the colony found 
many of the settlers disobedient and refractory ; and alto to 
extend the Kmits of the grant so as to comprehend the isle of 
Bermuda, which by the shipwreck of Sir George Somers, liad 
been explored, and was deemed an object of magnitude to the 
« company, but did not fall within their patent. In the thifd 
charter, the jurisdiction of the company was extended over 
all the Isles within three hundred leagues of the bonndary of 
the first patent on the ocean, and between thirty and forty- 
one degrees of latitude. This included Bermuda. 

In 1606, the Plymouth company sent Capt. Challons to 
make further discoveries and begin a plaatatioo in America $ 
but steering southward, he was taken by a Spanuh fleet and 
carried to Spain. A ship under Capt. Prion, arrived, explored 
the rivers and bays, but not Gnding Cbailoos, returoed. The 
next year, Capt. Popham with two ships, and one hundred 
adventurers, came to America, and began a plantation on Mo- 
began, an Isle near the mouth of Sagadabm*, now called Ken- 
nebec, in the month of August. But the followiriL; winter 
proving to be unusually severe, FrcsideotFophum dying, and 
? magasine of their provisions being burnt, the settlement was 
broke up, and the survivors returned to England. 

Henry Hudson, an Englishman, probably in the service of 
the Dutch, sailed in quest of a North West Passage, in 1607, 
and penetrated as far nortli as eighty degrees of latitude. 
From him were named the strait and great bay on the north 
of Labrador. He made a second voyage the next year, to 
the same region, wuiioul success. In this voyage, it is sup- 
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posed be sailed along tbe coast southward, discovered and • 

gave name to the river which washes New-York and Albany. 

Hudson was in the service of the Dutch £ast India Com* 
panyi or 5old his .claims, to that CQmpany which obtained a 
patent for a& exclusiTe-tfade on the rirer Hudson* ^ In pur- 
suance of which, a nnraber of trading adventurers built a fort . 
at Albauy in 1G12 or 1,3, and in 1 614, on the isle MnnlniUai], 
now New- York. The country was called Ne w-Ne tiierlands, ; 
the^ settlement on Manhattan was named New-AmsterdaiB, 
which names they retained^ tiH the conquest of the country- 
by the English in 1664. By charter dated June 3d, 1621^ 
an exclusive riffht to trade to America was vested, bv the 
States General, in the West India Cnmpaoy, and the settle' ^ 
ment on Manhattan was prosecuted with success. 

An attempt was made to settle the large but barren islo 
Newfoundland, under a grant of King James to the Earl of 

* 

Northainploii and others, dated April 27. Hi 1 0. A small 
party Jbegan a piautation in the same year; but the isle is not 
yet populous; the climate beii^; coid^and the soil not fruitful. 
The Isle is principally valued as a shelter for the fishermen, 
and a station for drying cod fish, which are taken in vast quan- 
tities on its banks. 

The London Company having obtained a grant ot Bermu- 
da, they sold the property of it to one hundred and twenty of 
their com pnny, who obtained a charter in 1612, and sent » 
rolonv of sixty persons there, the same year, under the gov- : 
ernnient of Richard Moor, calling the Ults after Sir George 
Somers. Jn the course of the following year, five ships were 
sent with near five hundred additional adventurers, and, the 
colony was established. This cluster of islands bad been dis- 
covered aimost one hundred vears before, by one Bermuda, a 
Spajiiard; atid tiiey biill bear his name in common lan^uai^e. f 

Capt. John Smith, a famous adventurer, sailed with two a 

-I 

ships, to the coast of America, in. 1614; and while bis men i 
were employed in fishing, he ranged along the coast frohi % 

MohegHii to Cape Cod. He lefl one ship and went to Eng- 
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land in the other, where he formed and published a chart of 
the coast, which he presented to Prince Charles, who gave 
the country the name of NeW'-England. Capt* HuDt» wbom 
be left with the other ship, treacherousljr took twenty of the 
natives in his ship, and carried them to Malaga where he sold 
them for slaves. This provoked ilic Indians to such a degree 
as to render k ditiicuitand dangerous to trade with them; and 
the good effects of a voyage the same year, made by Capt* 
Harley to Martha's Vineyard, were prevented by the opposi- 
tion of the Indians, who manned a grc;U inimbcr of canoes, 
attacked and wounded the master and many of the crew. 

The hrave Capt. Smith attempting to sail to America, io 1615, 
to begin a settlement, lost his masts in a gale, and put back 
to Plymouth— Embarking in another vessel immediately, he 
was taken by French ships of war and carried to France. 
In 161(>, it appears that he was in England, for he published 
his account and his map of NeW'£agland. la this latter year, 
Capt. Baffin renewed the attempt to find a north west passage 
10 China, explored Hudson's Bay, entered the Bay called by 
his name, and ascended to the 78th degree of latitude. At 
this time the fisheries on the coast were prosecuted with great 
a ambers of ships and great success* In 1 6 1 9, Capt. Der mer, 
passed through Long-Island Sound; and he was prob- 
ably the first European who explored the coast of Connec- 
ticut. 

The first settlers in New-£ugland were puritans or dissent- 
ers from the church of England, who, bein^ greatly persecu- 
ted, during the reign of James the first, fled from England to 
enjoy in peace tlietr religious principles and worship. Mr. 
Robinson and his congregation first left the north of England, 
and took up their abode in Amsterdam, in 1607 and 1608. 
. BtU on account of some differences with another congregation 
under Mr. Smith, they removed in about a year to Leaden, 
where they lived io harmony, till they removed to America* 
These adventurers attempted to procure a patent under the 
Virginia Company; but they found it very difficult, On account 
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of the odiousness of their principles. They tinally obtaioed t 
one in ibe name of John VVincob, but, be failing to remove 
to America, it was of do use, and tbey lesolved to remove 
wjtbout one. 

The first colony consisting of a part only of Mr. Robiiisou's 
congregation, sailed from HoUaud in July 1620, and put into 
Southampton in England, where a larger ship was prepared* 
They lefk that port in August, but the ship being leaky, they 
put into Dartmouth, from whence they sailed in two ships on 
the 21st of the same month. After proceeding a hundred 
leagues, they were compelled to return to Plymouth } one 
ship being leaky was condemned, and the other proceeded 
on her voyage. This ship left England, Sept. 6th, and arri- 
ved in November at Cape Cod. Tlic Company intended to 
bear away to Hudson's Hiver, but were terrified with the 
breakers on the shoals, and changing their course, put into 
harbor. 

This colony did not arrive till the 11th of November O. S. 
when the weather was cold, and then they had not determin- 
ed on a spot for their settlement. Parties were dispatched to 
explore the country, which, after incredible sufferings, from 
cold, snow and rain, found a harbor. Here the people landed 
on the 20th of December MI20, after prayers and thanks to 
heaven, for safety and guidance, and immediately began to 
erect buildings, giving to ttie pkintation the name ofFlymoutk 
after the name of the town which they last left in England* 
Before they landed, tliey signed articles by which they form- 
ed themselves into a body politic. By means of diseases oc- 
casioned by colds and severe sufferings, the settlers, who 
were one hundred and one souls^ lost half their number, in 
about five months. 

On the openint^ of spring, the settlers sowed barley, and 
peas, which produced an indifferent crop. Indian Com or 
Mats was the grain which furnished them with a great part < 
of their subsistence, but as they never before saw it,Sqoanto^ 
an Indian who had been carried to Spain by Capt* Hunt, but 
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had returned, assisted them in planliiig and dressing it. This 
was the begiaoing of the cultivatioa of a grain which is the 
staple productioD of New-£iiglaDd. 

In the very mooth, when the first settlers arrived in Amer- 
ica, King James granted a patent to the Duke of Lenox and 
others, dated November 3, 1620, incorporating them with the 
stile of the Council established at Plymouth, in the cuuntj 
of Devon, for the planting and governing of New-EngJand in 
America,^' with full powers to purchase and hold lands, ap- 
poiiii otiicers and make laws. The liniils ol the grant to 
them were, /rom forty to forty-eight degrees of latitude, 
throughout the main land from sea to sea,^' with the isks 
adjoining, provided thejr were not occupied by anj other 
C Christian prince or state, and on condition of paying to the 
crowa a fifth of the gold and silver ore they should find and 
obtain* By this patent the territory granted, which had be> 
foreseen called Xorth Virginia^ received the name of JVWo- 
England from royal aathpritj^ and from this were derived 
all the . subsequent grants of the several parts of the terri- 
tory. 

By a deed, dated March 9, 1G21, the Council of Plymouth 
granted to John Mason, the lauds from Naumkeag, now Sa^ 
•iem, to the Merrimac, extending inland to the heads of those 
rivers — the lands on which are now built Beverly, Ipswich 
and Newbury port. This district was called Mariana* By 
another grant, dated August 10, 1623, the council assigned to 
Goiiges and Maspo jointly all. the lands between the Merri- 
mac and Sagadahock, extending westward to the Rivers of 
Canada, which distiict was called Laconia, Within this grant 
lies the present state of New-Hampshire. 

Under the grants to Gorges and Mason, a number of per- 
sons arrived in the river Piscataway, in 1G23 and began two 
setllcments'-one at the mouth, at a place called the Little- 
Harhor — tlie other at a place now called Dover, These 
' settlements were enlarged at ^rst very slowly, but they 
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were Uie small begiooings of the preaent state of New-Hainp- 
ahire. 

William Alexander, a Scots geMlemaiit olrtatiied from 
EiDg James, a grant dated September 10, 1631, of the lands 

extending from Cape Sable to St. Mary's Bay, thence to the 
source of the river St. Croix, thence northerly to the nearest 
river or harbor on the St* Lawrence or Iroquois, thence along 
the bank of that river to a harbor called Gaspe, tlience east- 
erly to the north point of Cape Breton, and thence to Cape 
Sable. To this district was then given the present namci 
JVbva Scoliot which sigmties New-Scotland. This district 
was a part of the lands granted by the French King to de 
Monts, in 1603, and which has since been the iubject of con* 
test between Great Britain and Prance. This grant was 
confirmed to Alexander by King Charles, the fir^t, by patent 
4ated July 12, 1625. 

Robert Goi^es, the son of Ferdinand, obtained a grant 
from the conncil of Plymoath, dated December 30, 1699, 
of a tract of land on the north side of the bay of Massachd- 
setts, ten miles in breadth and extending thirty miles into the 
landk Under this grant, he attempted a settlement, the next 
year, at the pfoce now called Weymouth; the spot which a 
company of adventurers, under cne Weston, had occupied 
the year before and abandoned. Bat the settlers were not 
contented with the situation, or with the country, and soon 
Ibrsaldng the place, the intention df Gorges was frustrated. 
In 1635, Capt WoUastoA, and a small company, arrived and 
planted themselves at Mount Wollaston, nowQoincy. With 
them was one Morton, a lawyer, who gave the settlers great 
trouble, and who was finally seized by tlie Plymouth people 
and sent a prisoner to £ngiand. 

By deed bearing date, March 19, 1698, the Plymouth com- 
. pany granted to Sir Henry Rosewcll and others, all the lands 
lying between a hne thr^e miles north of Mgrrimac River, 
and a Ime three miles south of every part of Charles River, 
and of the bay of Massacliosetts, and extending with the same 

23 
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breadth, throughout the main lands from the Atlantic to the 
South Sea. A charter, dated March 4, 1629, was obtained 
from the crown of Englabd^ hj which that grant was eoofirm- 
ed, and the company erected into a corporation with ample 
powers of goveniineiit. IMathcw Cradock was appointed 
first governor, and sworn March 1$, 1629. Under this char- 
ter was Mamcbasetts settled. 

in the year 1628, a company of adventnren ander Mr. 
John Endicot, arrived at Naumkeag, the Indian name of a 
river, and began a plantation, which was called Salem, A 
small settlement under Mr. Oldham and Mr. Conant had 
been begun at Nantasket in 1624; and the people removed 
to Gape Ann, in the following year* Bat all these small set- 
tlements were brought under the government of the Salem 
colony. 

In 1630, a considerable fleet arrived at Salem, with fifteen 
hundred passengers, and some of the most respectable of the 
primitive families in New-RngUind, Governor Winthrop, 
Governor Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonstall, and many others.. 

Not liking that place as a capital town, they removed and 
planted themselves at Charlestown. 

• Unfortunately many of the passengers were taken sick on 
the voyage, and a malignant fever, in one of the ships in 1 629, 
was communicated to the settlers on-shore, which occasion- 
ed an alarniinia: mortality. This, and other discouragements 
inikiced more than one hutidred of the people to return, by 
the tot ships, to England. But most of them persevered, 
and conceiving the Peninsula^n the other side of the river^ 
to be a safe'and convenient pkce for their principal town, 
they removed befoie winter, bet^an the (own and named it 
Boston, after the [own of that name in Etiglaiul. Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonstall's company ?at (lown at Walertown— Mr. War* 
ham and his people planted Dorchester* 

In January ^630, the council for planting New-England, 
granted to Governor Bradlbrd of Plymouth, and his asso- 
ciates, a patent of a tract of land, extending from a nvulet 
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called CobMaet to Namgaaset River, and weitward to a 
eoantiy called Paconokk; and a thict of fifteen ntiles od each 

side of the river Kennebec^ with foil powers of colonial gov- 
ernment. The settlenneut at Plymouth constituted a colony 
distiactirom Massachusetts, uotil the year 1692, wheo it was 
annexed to MassaCha^etts* 

The settlers at Manhattan and in Mas8achu«etti, very soon 
obtained a knowledge of the fertility of the buda on the riv- 
er Connecticutt aod laid claim to the territory. The Plym- 
outh peopte formed a design of beginning a plantation there^ 
and applied to the Maasachosetta settlers to join them in 1633. 
The governor and council of Massachttsetts declined, as they 
were not certain the territory fell within their patent. In 
the summer of 1633, a bark was sent to Manhattan by the 
Governor of Maasachusetts, for the purpose of signifyii^ to 
the Dutch Governor, Van Twilly, that the English colonies 
claimed Connecticut by virtne of their charter ! To which 
the Dutch Govenior, replied in a polite letter, that the Dutch 
eoinpany claimed it also. Both parties desired the other to 
forbear making any ptantatioa on th^t river. 
-In October 1633, a smal! vessel #aB sent by the Plymouth 
• colony, to erect a trading house en the bank of the Connec* - 
ticut. When passing up the river, the men found the Dutch 
bad arrived there before them* and had built a fort which 
they called Good Hope, on the west bank, near the mouth id 
a small river, within the present town of Hartford. The 
Dutch forbid the men to proceed, threatening to fire on 
them; but the Plymouth men disregarding tlie threat, ad- 
vanced a few miles further, and erected a trading house 
* tKthin the present town of Windsor. The Dutch sent to 
Holland for a commission to dispossess them, and the next 
year, a party attempted it; but aUer some menaces, they 
departed without committing any violence. 

In June 1635, a bark of hrty tons and twenty servants, 
bel6nging to Sir Richard Saltoostall, arrived at Boston from 
England j being sent to begin a plantatiOQ on the Coimectif. 
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cat. These, with a few adventurers from VVatertown, re- 
|)aired to Connecticut and bcgai) a settlement at Pequag 
which tbej called IVtUursJUld* This was probably in July, 
for the ancient laws of the colony declare Wetbersfield to be 
the oldest town on the river. The bark^ after landing the 
people, returned, and on her passage to England, was cast 
away on the Isle of Sable^ but the seamen were saved« 

In the summer of 1635, the people of Dorchester began a 
plantation near the Plymouth-Trading House. This wasie 
' the latter part of July or beginning of August. The Ply- 
mouth people were much ofiended, and complained of this 
as an injury \ for they considered their, prior possessbn as 
giving them a fair claim to the lands, iind they had also pur- 
chased them of the Indians. The controversy however was 
adjuatcd by making satisfaction to the Plymouth hhmi, or 
the latter rf linquishing their claims; and the Dorchester 
people, continuing on the lands, began the town of Windsor* 

In October 1635, the Dorthester people, to the number 
of sixty, with their cows ami swine, travelled by land to the 
Connecticut, to join their brethren at Windsor. It being 
late in the season, and no fodder being provided, most of the 
cattle died in the ensuing winter. A part of tfaem remained 
on the east side of the river and lived by hrowsing on the 
shrubs. Two shallops laden with goods and provisions, 
were castaway at the Gurnet nrnr Plymouth, and all the 
people perished* The people of Connecticut waited Ibr 
thteir provisions, till famine threatened them ; and then went 
down the river in hopes of meeting the expected supplies. 
Being disappointed, they embarked on beard of a vessel at 
the mouth of the river, and after great distress, arrived at 
Boston, having lost some of their number by hunger. Those 
who wintered in Connecticut were obliged to eat acorns, 
malt, and grains. The value uf the cattle which died was 
two tliousand pounds sterling. 

The congregation at Newtown, now Cambridge, with 
Nr. Hooker their pastor, left that place early in summer 
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1636, and travelicd h\ land to Cofiiiecticut, driving one hun- 
dred and sixty cattie, through a pathless wilderness, wtthoi^ 
shelter, or bridges over rivers. Thej begaa a plantation aqd 
called it Newtown, which name was afterward ezch^ged. for 
HarLford. The Indian name was Sukeeg. The towns of 
Wethersheld, Windsor and Hartford, being thus settled, as- 
sociated and chose siagiBtnites to regulate their conunon coivt 
cerjis. In 1 639 they formed a regular constitution and chose 
l|r. Hayn^s their first governor. 

The Earl of Warwi'.k, one of the Plymouth company, had 
gcauted to Lord Say and Seal, and otiiers, a patent dated 
March 19thf 1631, of the territory ip New-^Englaod, exteiid- 
TOg westward of the river Narmganset forty leagues in a 
straight line, near the sea shore, and all the lands of and 
within that breadth to the South Sea. In October 1635, 
John Winthrop, the son of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
arrived at fioston, with a commission from Lord Say and oth« 
ers, to erect a fort at the mouth of the Connecticut, to se- 
cure the river and territory from the Dutch. His commis- 
sion constituted him Governor of Connecticut for one year. 
This patent interfered with the plantations already Jiegun on 
the ConeQticut; but it was .agreed by the Governor of Mas^ 
s^chnsetts and Mr. Winthrop, that the settlers of the three 
towns on the Connecticut, shouUI either leave the place up- 
on full satisfaction^ or afibrd ample room for Mr. Winthrop 
and bis associates* . . 

In November 1635, Mr« Winthrop sent two small vessels^ 
with an engineer, workmen and materials to build a fort at 
the mouth of the Connecticut. The place they selected was 
on the west bank of the river, and they gave the settlement 
the name of Saybrook, combining the titles of two of the pa- 
lentees. Lords Say and Brook. In July 1639, George Fen- 
wick, agent of the patetitecs. arrived from England, wiLh his 
family at Boston, and repaired to Say brook to prosecute the 
plantation. 
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lb July 1637, arrived at BostM, Mr. Davenport, Mn-Ea* 

ton and a nuiubcr ot adventurers. After exploring the coun- 
try westward of Saybrook^ they built a hut at a place called 
Quinnipiacy where a few persons remaiDed during Uie wioter. 
In April 1638* Mr. Darenport aod his compaoy arrived from 
Boston and began a plantation which they called New-Ha- 
ven. They itniiiediately devoted a day to religious exercises 
and entered into a covenant to make the rules of Scripture 
.the hasis of their civil and rehf^oos. government. In Jtine 
I63O9 the planters assembled and formed a constitution of 
government; and in October following, an election of ofiicers 
was held, in which Mr. Eaton was chosen governor. They 
purchased the lands from the sachem of the countryi and en« 
ga^d to defend him and his people^ from the Pequots and 
Mohawks. - 

In February 1639, a number of persons, mostly fioai 
Wetbersfield, purchased of the Indians Wopowage, and be- 
gan a settlement which they called Jllt(^rd, ten miles west 
of New-Haven. - In September of the same year, another, 
company purchased Menunkatuc, and b^an a plantation, 
which they called Guilford, bixteen miles east of New-Ha- 
ven. The chief men were chosen magistrates and judges, to 
preserve order and dietrihute justiee, until a constitution of 
government should be framed and established. 

Mr. Ludlow of Windsor, who had traversed the lands west 
of Quinnipiac, in pursuit of the Pequots in 1637, was so well 
pleased with their fertihty that he and a few friends purchas- 
ed a large tract at Unquowa, and began a setdement in 1638 
called FoirfieUL This was augmented hy adventurers from 
Water town and Concord in Massachusetts. In the same 
year, a company of men from England and Massachusetts, 
. purchased Cupheeg and Foquonnac, and began the town of 
Siraiford. 

In 1640, New-Haven made a purchase of Rippowams; 

and of tracts of land on boih sides of Delaware bay, on which 
they erected trading bouses, end seat about fifty families to 
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begio a plantation, which in two years was broke up by mor^ 
tal diseaids, and the Attacks the Sinradea. • They also pur* 
chased «in Long Island the land now called SwihM. In 

the same year a violent controversy divided the church in 
Wethersfieid»and one part purchased of New-Haven, the lands 
at Rippowams and began the town of Stanford* 

In the year 164D, four tiistinct colonies were settled and 
their government formed, viz. Plymouth, Massachusetts, Cori- 
necticiit and New-Haven. The plantation at Saybrook, re- 
mained independent of the governnaent of these colonies un- 
der the direction of Fenwick. But in December 1644, Mr. 
Fenwick, as agent for the patentees, sold the fort at Say- 
brook and its appurtenances to the Connecticut colony; and 
engaged to convey all the lands. between the fort and Narra- 
ganset River,- if they should eoine into bis power: In consid- 
eration of these grants, Connecticut agreed to pay Mr. Fen- 
wick, certain fixed duties on articles exported from the river, 
for ten years. But these duties, in 1646, were commuted 
(or the sum or value one hundred and eighty pounds, in 
eertain articles' of produce, to be paid annually for ten 
years. 

Although, by a mortal pestilence which spread among the 
natives about the years 1617 and 18, the tribes between the 
Narrafranset and Penobscot bad been great^ reduced . and 
weakened, and the Peqoot tribe bad been destroyed by the 
Connecticut settlers in j yet the country contained nu- 
merous tribes, and sufficient to exterminate the infant settle- 
ments, if they chose to unite and take up the hatchet The 
colonies were also exposed- to the Dutch, For the greater 
security, therefore, the four colonies united tn 1643, in arti- 
cles of confedet ation, by which they agreed to succor, aid 
and support each other, and to maintain the independence of 
each. Annual meetings of their commissioners were to be 
held at Boston, Hartford, and Plymouth in rotation. The 
charges of wars for the common defense were to be assessed 
on each colony, according to the number of males between 
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sixteen years old and sixty* Massachusetts was to furoi^ 
one bandred soldiers and eaoh of the others forty-five ; or ia 
that proportioo* This union was of great utility to the infant 
setdements, for'tbirty^five years. 

In ihe war between the commonwealth of England, under 
Cromwell and the Dutch, in 1653, Capt. Underbill, by virtue 
of a oomroission from England, took possession of the Dutch 
property in Hartford, and the lands were sold* After the ve^ 
atoratton of King Charles II. ^e Connectieot planters, by 
John Winlhrop, llieir agent, petitioned lor a charter, which 
was granted and dated April 14, 1662. The territory grant- 
ed and confirmed to them was bounded by Narraganset bay 
«n the easly by Massaobosetts on tbe north, on the south by 
the sea, and extended to the soutb sea on tbe west. By tbia 
charter the settlers were incoi poraied into a body politic, 
with ample powers of government. But the charter compre- 
beaded the New*Uaven colony and was obtained without 
their consent; wbieb occasioned great oneasiness and discon* 
tent- among tbe New^-Haven planters, who remoe^ted^ 
against being brought under the jurisdiction of Connecticut. 
But in December 1664, the general court of INew-iiaven 
consented to the union, aiid thus was formed the late colo- 
ny, now state of Connecticut — a union which, by its happy 
consequences, has proved how idle were tbe fears of the peo- 
ple about a consolidation. 

Massachsetts and Plymouth cootioued to be distinct colo- 
nies, until long after the restoration of King Charles. The 
charter of Massachusetts was vacated by legal process in 
England, in the year 1685 ; and the colony subjocted to 
the arbitrary government of Sir Edmund Andross, until the 
revolution in favor of King W iliiara, when he was seized and 
sent to ,£ogltind, and the colony resumed their old charier 
government. In 1602, a new charter was obtained, confirm- 
ing the privileges of the colony, and comprehending the colo- 
ny of^Plymouth in tbe same government. Since that time 
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Plymouth has b<eo a county of the cobay, now state of Mas^ 
sacbusetts. 

A dergyman named Roger 'Wtlliams^ who arrived with the 

colony of Massachusetts, in 1630, became disgusted and re- 
moved to Fiymouthi where he assisted the Rev, Mr. Snmh, 
for two years. In consequence of some discontent, he left 
that iDwn and went to Salem, where he was chosen to succeed 
Mr. SheJton. But he was charged by the magisirales with 
holding dangerous doctrines, lus settlement was opposed, and 
he was banished. He first went to Seekonki now Aehoboth, 
tad purchased a tract of land of the sachem ; but as this was 
within the jurisdiction of Plymouth, he was desired to re* 
move. Accordingly, ifi the sprina; of 1635, he entered into 
an agreement with Miantonomy and Canonicus, sachems of 
the NarragansetS) fixed his residence at Mooshaw&ick* and 
Called the place Primdence, 

In consequence of i cliiiious dissensions, one John Clark, 
and a few friends, left Boston by water, sailed round Cape 
Cod, and travelled to Providence, where they were enter- 
tained by Mr. Williams. Upon application to the Plymouth 
people, they were adv^ised to settle at Aquetneek, now Rhode- 
Island. In consequence, iliey formed an agreement among 
themselves for their government, purchased or obtained a 
^ant of that isle from the natives, dated March 24, 1638, 
and began a settlement on the north-east end, at Pocasset, op- 
posite to the present town of Tivenoo. In the following 
year, 1639, a plantation was begun on the westerly side of 
the isle, and called J^favporL Patuxet was settled by Wil^ 
liam Arnold. 

In 1643, Sbawmet was purchased by one Gorton, and ten 

associates. Gorton had been banished ironi Rhode-island 
in 1640; he went to Patuxet, was summoned before the 
court of Massachtisetts, and, refusing submission, was taken 
a prisoner, tried, confined all winter, and then banished. « 

Having obtained a ^rnni of bliawmet, he went to England, 

obtained a conhrmation of his grant, and setUed the town , 

24 
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now called Warwick. Westerly was made a township iu 
166d— KiDgston ill 1674— East-Green wicb in 1677, and Go- 
nanicut in 1678, by the name of James Town. 

The settlers io these plantations were first governed by a 
magistrate and assistants, but in 1640, they eave the title of 
Governor to the Cliief Magistrate, aad formed an imperfect 
constitution. In 1643, Mr. Williams went to England and 
obtained a charter, dated March 14, 1644, from the commis^ 
sioners of plantations, under which Rhode-Island and Provi-' 
dence Plantations formed a body of laws. In 1651, an at- 
tempt was made to alter this constitution, but Williams and 
Clark were sent to England and prevented it. After the res- 
toration of King Charles II. a new charter was obtained from 
the crown, dated July 8th, lOGJ, by which the people of the 
colony were incorporated with ample powers o( government, 
and which still remains the basis of their government. 

The shore of that part of. America, extending from the 
river Pascataway to the Bay of Fundy, had been discovered 
by many of the first voyagers, both English and French. 
The grant of the French king to De Monts in 1603, covered 
the lands from the fortieth to the forty-sixth degree of lati- 
tude, and of course included Maine ; but the French settle* 
ments were north and east of this di .trict. Sir John Popiiam 
and bis company attempted a seiilement on an isle at the 
mouth of the Kennebec, in 1607 — 8, but abandoned the 
country. The Plymoutli Patent also, in 1630, contained a 
grant or a tract of land on the Cobisecontee river, and fifteen 
miles on each side of the Kennebec, under which a settlement 
was made for the purposes of trade. A dispute arising be- 
tween the Plymouth men and some persons belonging to 
Pascataway, about the right to trade at that place, two men 
were killed; but iho coiuioveisy was amicably settled. Un- 
der these grants, however, some small scttletiieats were made 
before any government was established in Maine* 

By a royal patent, dated April 3, 1639, Gorges obtained a 
grant of uii the iaudii betweeu the Piicaiaway and Newicha- 
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wanoc on the south and west, and Sagadaliock and Kenne- 
beck OB the leasts exteitding one hundred and twenty miles 
nortb-westward into the countiy, with the Isles adjacent, and 

Capavvac, now Martha's \'jnpyard. By this charier, the ter- 
ritory received the title ot the ^^Frorioce of Maine," by 
wbi<^ it was known till the American Revolation. Gorges 
neglected this grant, and during the civil wars in England, 
Massachusetts extended her claim over a part of the District. 
Gorges died, and ins graiulson sold the property to the colony 
of Massachusetts for fourteen hundred pounds sterling. The 
new charter of 169t3^ placed Maine under the Massachusetts 
government, with which it was connected till 1819 when by 
mutual agreement, it was separated and became au independ- 
ent state. 

By charter, dated June 20, 1632, Charles the First granted 
to Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, the lands 
in America, between Watkin's point in the Chesopeak and a 

line from that point to the ocean, on the south ; and a line 
under the ioriieth degree of latitude on the Delaware on the 
north; which north line was extended to the highest source 
of the Potomac, and thence by that river to its mouth, and 
across the bay to Watkins' point — to be l)cld by him and his 
heirs in fee simple. This tract was named Maryland, and 
settled at first by Boman Catholics from Ireland. 

The government of Maryland continued in the family of 
Lord Bahimore^ umil James the II. abdicated the throne, 
when the Farliaaient assumed the government. In 1692 
the protestant religion was established by law. In 17X6 the 
government was restored to the proprietary, and continued in 
bis family, fill the revolution ; when his absence was consid- 
ered as a forfeiture of his rights to the soil and jurisdiction ; a 
* convention was called, a constitution formed, and the country 
erected into an independent state. In 1785, Mr. Harford, 
the heic of Lord Baltimore, petitioned the legislature for his 
estate, but without success. 
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it 16 difficult to ascertain the precise date of the ^rst plao^ 
faUoDSOD the Delaware* The Dutch, and Swedes began 
oettlementf theiei wifhin a few years after the Duteh Weal- 
India Company obtained a j^rant of New- Netherlands, and 

between 1630 and 1G37. Both claimed the territory, and 
a controversy arose betweeen the Dutch Governor of New- 
NetherlandSt and the Swedish settlers, which subsisted many 
years. In 1 641 , a number ef families from New-Haven, be- 
gan a plantation on that river; but many of them died the. 
next summer by sickness, and the rest were afterwards driv- 
en away by the Dutch and Swedes, who maintained their 
gronndt and the descendants of the latter still live in Penn* 
sylvania. 

The plantations on the Delaware fell within (he jnitent to 
the Duke of York, in 1664; or at least were jcousidcrcd as 
within its limits. Afler the grant of Pennsylvania to William 
PenUf in 1681, the Duli^e of York by deeds dated August ^I^t 
and S4th, 1682, granted and released to William Penn, all 
his claim to the lands within William Penn's patent, and the 
lands about New-Castle, within a circle of twelve miles, and 
south to the Hoar Kills. By an act of union and an act of 
settlement between Mr. Penn and the inhabitants, dated De- 
cember 6, 1683, the counties on the Delaware, were annex- 
ed to the provmce of Pennsylvania; they however had a 
separate Assembly, in which the Governor of Pennsylvania 
presided. At the late revolution, the three counties erected • 
a free independent state, by the name o(Dtlamar$^ and form- 
ed a constitution. 

Alter the English conquered New-Netherlands from the 
Dutch in 1664, King Charles the Second, by patent dated 
(he 13th day of March, 1664, granted to his brother James, 
Duke of York, a tract of land in America, beginning at Nova- 
Scotia and extending along the coast to Pemaquid, and to' 
the head of that river ; thence to the Kennebec and north- 
ward to the river of Canada; also Long- Island and Hudson's 
River, and all t&e lands from the west side of Connecticut 
River to the east side of Delaware Bay, with Martha's Vine 
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yard and Nantucket. To this territory the Duke gave the 
name of New-V ork. The boundanes are hardly to be uu- 
derstood ; but this grant of lands, before granted to others oi| 
the Connecticot, occaaioned many and warm controvemes 
between the colonies of New- York, Connecticut, New- 
Hampshire aud Vermont, some of which lasted for more than 
a century. 

The Duke of York, hj deed of release, dated June 24th| 
1664, sold and confirmed to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Cafterct, their heirs and assigns, all. that tract of land to the 

westward of Lonpj-Island and Manhattan, between the ocean , 
and the liiiclM>n on the east, and the Delaware on tlie west, 
from Ciape May to the north branch of the Delaware, in for* 
ty-one degrees and forty minntes of latitude, by the name of * 

New-Ces;irca, or Xew- Jersey. Under this grant settlements 
were soon begun, and Philip Carteret was appointed th^ 

■ 

first governor. 

The proprietors of New^-Jersey made grants of hind, while 
their shares werie undiirided ; but by deed quintipartite, dated 
July 1, 1676, the proprietors divided this tract of land — Sir 
George Carteret taking ,the eastern half, and one Byllinge 
and others^ the purchasers under Lord Berkeley, taking the 
other half. The dhrtdiog line was agreed to hea strait line 
from a point on the east side of Little Egg Harbor, to the 
northernmost branch of the Delaware. This line was not 
run for many years, and- thence arose controversies and riots 
between the claimants utider ditferent proprietors; thence 
also the distinction between East and West Jersey. These 
disputes lasted till the late revolution, when New-Jersey be- 
came an independent state. 

In the year 1669, the Earl of Clarendon and seveo others 
obtained from Charles the II. a patent of the laedsiii Ameri* 
ca lying between the thirty-first and tliirty-sixth degrees of 
north latitude. Two years after, this grant was confirmed, 
and the limits extended from the twenty-nioth degree to thir- 
ty-six and a half, and between these parallels, from the Atlan- 
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tic to tbe Pacific Ocean. Of this tract of Iancl> the grantees 

were constitiited abaolate lords and proprietors. For ihe 
government of tbe country, they procured a form of constitu- 
tion, to be drawn , op by the celebrated Locke, which appear* 
ed well on paper, but was not practicable nor convenient, and « 

- was therefore not established. 

In 1664, the proprietors of Carolina sent Captain Sayle to 
explore the coast ; who, being driven by a storm among the 
Bahamas, examined the Isle of Providence $ then- sailed 
along the American coast, and made a favorable report of tbe 
counlry. In consequence of his information, the proprietors 
solicited and obtained a patent of ail the I^les between the 
twepty-second and twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude, 
'which included the Bahamas. In 1670, Capt. Sayle, with a 
small company, arrived at Port' Royal, and begun a settle- 
ment; but he soon fell a victim to disease. In 1671, the 

^settlers removed to the banks of Ashley Kiver, and begun 
what has been called Old Charlestown. in 16^, they be- 
gun the present city of Charlestown. Tbe first settlers had 
to struggle with extreme hardships and distress, from want, 
from the savages, and from the diseases incident to tbe cli- 
mate. 

The new settlement was augmented about tbe year 1672 
or 3, by a number of the Dutch Inhabitants from New-Tork, 

who left that colony after it came into possession of the Eng- 
lish*. These formed a settlement on the south-west side of 
Ashley river, called James Town ; but they afterward dis- 
persed into other parts of the country. 

A few years after, a considerable number of protestants, in 
Consequence of the persecutions which followed the revoca- 
tion of tbe edict of Nantz in 1686, left France and settled in 
Carolina. In 1699, a tremendous hurricane brought such 
an inundation upon the town, that the inhabitants were oblig- 
ed to seek shelter in the upper stories of their houses. A 
fire> broke out find destroyed most of the town. Tbe small- 
pox raged the same year ; and finally, so mortal a pestilea- 
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tial bilioujs fever, that almost half the people died. These 
Galamities came near to break up the colony. 

In 1728, a very hot somnier was followed by a dreadful 
hurricane,' which laid the town of Charlestown under water, 

daniageil the wharves and houses, and dashed to pieces al- 
most every ship in the harbor. This was followed by a pes- 
tilential bilious fever which destroyed great numbers of the 
inhabitants! and it was hardly possible to find people to tend 
the sick and bury the dead. ^ -^ 

In this year the proprietors of Carolina, except Lord Car- 
teret, sold all their property to the crown of England, and sur- 
rendered the government. Until this time, the governors of 
GaroJina had been appointed by the proprietors ; but fiom 
this period, the King appointed governor and council, as in 
many other colonies. This form of government continued 
till the revolution, when Carolina became an independent 
state, and formed a constitution* * 

Charles the second, by charter dated March 4, 1661, grant- 
ed to William Penn, a tract of land in America, extending 
from aline twelve miles northward of Newca-tle, to the forty- 
third degree of latitude, and from the Delaware westward 

' five degrees of longitude. Under this grant, he took posses- 
sion of the country, purchased the soil of the natives, intro* 
dnced a colony of his friends' and called the tract PermsyU 
vama. He jiarctliod out his lands at moderate rents, gave 
free toleration to all religious sects, and thus invited a rapid 
settlement of the province. The property continued in his 

' heirs until the revolution, when the legislature assumed the 
government and territorial rights, made a compensation to the 
proprietor in money, and Pennsylvania became an independ- 
ent state. 

The people of Virginia began the first plantations within 
Carolina, by gradually extending their settlements to the 

southward of James Town. As early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, they had formed settlements along the 
Chowan river and Albermarle sound ; and falling within the 
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limits of the Carolina srant to the Earl of Clarendon and oth- 
ers, in 1663, the proprietors authorized Governor Berkeley 
to take them under his protection and goveranieat* Accord- 
ingly, one Drammond was appointed their Governor. In 
Sir J. Yeamans with a company from Barbadoes, form- 
ed a settlement on Cape Fear Hiver. These were the hrst 
settlements within North*Cardina. 

In the year 1732, a number of benevolent persons in Eng- 
land formed a dcsig^n of beginning a plantation in America, 
for the purpose of furnishing means of subsistence to many 
needy people ; and obtained an act of the crown dated June 
9tby making them a corporation for carrying into e^t that 
object. In November following, one hundred and sixteen 
persoiKs embarked for America under General Oglethorpe, 
one of the trustees. They arrived early in 1733; at Charles- 
town« and with the aid of Governor Johnson, repaired to the 
river Savannah, on the bank of which tbey began the town of 
that name. The territory was called Georgia, from the 
name of the King. 

The colony was increased by further emigrations from 
Scotland and Germany ; but numerous difficulties attended 
the first settlements, and the trustees, weary^ with the com- 
plaints of the settlers, and not satisfied with the condition of 
the colony, surrendered their charter to the crown in 1752 ; 
from which time Georgia was under a royal government, the 
governor being appointed by the King, until the revoluUon, 
when it became an independent state. 

The Spaniards who first came to America, were stimula- 
ted by the desire and expectation of finding the precious me- 
tals, gold and silver. So powerful was this passion for gold, 
that the first adventurers encountered every possible hard- 
ship and danger in search of it, and sacrificed millions of the 
wretched natives, whom they compelled to work in the mines. 
Very different were the motives of the settlers of New-Eng- 
land. These were dissenters from the Church of England, 
called puritans, from their rigid principles and discipline^ 
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who suffered persecution for their non-conforraily, and deter- 
mined to seek peace and liberty of conscience in a wilder- 
ness. A similar motive actuated the settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia, and some of the adventurers to Maryland and Carolina. 

One of the most remarkable events, favorable to the first 
settlements, was the great destruction of the Indians by a pes- 
tilential disease, resembling the bilious plague, which raged 
in the years 1617 and 18, among all the tribes between the 
Narraganset and the Penobscot, and almost depopulated the 
country. Many villages were stripped of all their inhabit- 
ants; and in many places, our fore-fathers found the bones of 
such as had been left unburied. This mortality weakened 
the strength of the natives, and probably rendered the survi- 
vors less ferocious and hostile. To this may be added the 
destruction of the natives by the small-pox in 1633. 

Another favorable circumstance was the hostility that ex- 
isted between different tribes, which, in case of a war, ena- 
bled our ancestors to make use of one tribe for the extermi- 
nation of another. 
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StGTIOlf III. 

a • 

INDIAN WARS. 

In the year 1622, the settlers io Virginia lost three hundred 

and forty-nine of their number by a sudden massacre. The 
Indians had, for some time before, lived on very familiar 
terms with the English ; but in the spring of that year, tbejr 
secretly plotted to exteminate the colony. The direct occa- 
sion was this. A young Indian Chief had murdered one 
Morgan, an Englishman, for some toys which he was carr}'- 
ing to sell to the Indians. The English attempted to seize him, 
and he, making an obstinate resistance, was killed. To re- 
venge his death a conspiracy was formed, and on the 22d of 
March, the Indians fell on the inhabitants, who were unprepar- 
ed, and killed a!i they found. This compelled the people to 
abandon most of tiieir plantations and/etire to James Town. 
The consequence of this massacre was a furious and unrelent- 
ing war, in which the savages were slain without mercy. 
' The settlers at Plymouth and Massachusetts had do trouble 
with the Indians in their neighborhood for many years. But 
ivestward of the Narraganset Bay, lived powerful tribes, 
vHiich hud not been reduced by the malignant fever. These 
were the Narragansets, who possessed the country between 
, the river of that name and the Paucatuc, which territory is 
now a part of Rhode-Island — the Pequots,.a warlike nation, 
inhabiting the territory between Paucatuc and the Connecti- 
cut; now a part of Connecticut, by the names of Stonington 
and Groton — the Mohegans, who resided on the west of the 
river Mohegan, and owned the land, now a part of New-I«on- 
don and Norwich. Of these the Pequots. were the most war- 
like, ferocious, and formidable to the other tribes, with whom, 
they were oAen at war. 

In the year 1C34, the Pequots killed Capt. Stone and all 
his companions, being seven in number, who were bound op 
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the CoDnecticut, merely for compelling t^o of their nation 
to be their guides. In 1636, Capt. Oldham was killed ait 

Block Island, where he went to trade. Some othen were 
kiiied the same year ; and in Apri! 1637, a party of Indians 
went up the Connecticut in canoes» and surprising a number 
of persons in WetherBheid as thejr were going into the field, 
killed nine, and took two j oung women prisoners. These 
murders called upon the inhabitants to take measures to^ 
their safety, and it was determined to make war on the Pe- 
^aots. 

The murder of Captain Oldham induced Massachusetts to 

send ninety men under General Endicott to reduce the In- 
dians on Block- Island, and then to demand of the Pequots, 
the murderers of Captain Stone, and a thousand fathom of 
Wampum, by way of satisfaction, with some of their children 
as hostages. In October 1636^ thoj landed on the Isle and 
the Indians fled, but their wigwams were all destroyed. 
The party then sailed to the Pequot country, where they 
could not eiect their purposes, and alter burning a number 
of hots, they returned. The expedition from Massachusetts 
gave offense to the settlers at Plymouth and Connecticut, 
who complained to the Governor that it would exasperate 
the savages, without being of any use towards subduing 
them. But the continued murders of the Pequots, induced 
all the colonies, the next year, to unite in an expedition a- 
gainst them. 

In April 1637, the Connecticut people sent letters to the 
gOTornment of Massachusetts, expressing their dissatisfaction 
at the expedition of the former year; but oiging a continue 
ance of the war, to a more decisive conclnsion. Preparationfl 
accordingly were made in all the colonies. But Connecticut 
was beforehand in executing the design ; for early in May, 
captain Mason with ninety men from Hartford, Wethersfield 
and Windsor, went down the river, being joined by captain 
Underbill at Saybrook, and by Uncas, sachem of the Mo- 
hegans, the enemy oi the Pequots. Sailing round to the 
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NaiTRgantet flhore, thiij kitided, and being joined by five 

hundred liujians of that tribe, who wished to see the Pequots 
exterminated, they marched by moonhght to the Fequot 
fort, and attaeked it by surprise. Captain Mason entered^ 
set fire to the, huts, and slew or took most of the Indiana, 
amounting to six or seven hundred, with the loss of only two 
of his own men. Those who escaped fled and took refuge hi a 
swamp) now in Fairtieid. A body of men being joined by 
' the troops firom Massachusettsy ander captain Stoughton, 
pursued them, killed some, took others, and dispersed the 
rest, so thai the tribe became extinct. 

» In the year 1G75, Philip, sachem of the Wampanoags,who 
lived at Mount Hope^ in the present town of finstol in Rhode- 
Island, began a war the most genera] and destructive ever 
sustained by the infant colonies* It is supposed that he was 

induced to ^undertake it by the desire of exterminating^ the 
English. The immediate cause was this — An Indian had 
made a discovery of his plots, for which Philip caused him 
to be slain. The murderers were tried and executed by the 
English. Philip soon commenced his hostile attacks on the 
En*;lish, and by his agents, drew iuto the war most of the 
tribes in New- England. ' 

On the 18th of July, the English forces attacked the In- 
dians at Focasset Neck, now Tiverton, drove them into a 
swamp, but were obliged to retreat with the loss of fifteen 
men. At the close of the month, Brookticld was burnt, ex- 
cept one house, which was defended by the people, until 
they had relief. After which Deerfield was burnt. North- 
field was Abandoned to the savages, altera number of its in* 
habitanls had been killed ; Capt iin Beers attempting to SUC- 
ror the town being slain with twenty of his men. The 18th 
of September was a fata) day ; for . captain Lathrop, and 
eighty men, the flower of Essex county, while guarding some 
carts which were conveying corn from Deerfield to Hadley, 
were surprised and almost every man slain. This melaii- 
choly event was soon followed by the destruction of a con- 
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' siderable part of Springfield. Hadley was assaulted, but 
relieved by Major Treat of Connecticut. • 
The £ogli8h had endeavoured to secure the friendship of 

' the Namgansets ; and to prevent them from joining Philip, 
had formed a treaty with them July 15, 1675* Bot it was 
well kiiowu lhat they secrclly aided the hostile Indians, and 
it was determined to reduce them by a winter expedition. 
For this purpose, about a thousand men under Governor 
WInslowy marched Sate in December, wading in deep snow« 
and attacked the fort of the enemy. The Narragansets 
were furnished with muskets, and made havoc wiih the as- 
sailants, especially among the otiicers who tirst entered the 
fort, most of whom were killed; six captains and eighty men 
were killed ; one hundred and fifty were wounded ; and all 
suffered iiiciedibl} from frozen limbs and other hardships. 
But the success was complete ; two or three hundred of the 
Indians were slain, all their huts burnt, and the country rav- 
aged* 

About the 10th of February a party of savages burnt Lan- 
caster, and kilhid or look prisoners toi ty of the iidiabiiants, 
among which was the family of the minister, Mr. Rowland- 
son. Ten days after, they attacked Medfieid, early in the 
morning and so suddenly, that although garrisoned, thej 
burnt nearly one half the town, and slew many ot the inhab- 
itants* ' Oii the 26th of March, captain Fierce and fifty men 
, firom Plymouth were slain near Pautuxet* A great part of 
Marlborough was burnt on the same day, and Warwick was 
laid in ashes on the 17th of the same month. About forty 
houses and thirty barns were burnt on the 28th following in 
Rehobotb j and the next day Providence was attacked and 
thirty houses burnt* Many other places suffered in a less 
degree* 

The tide of victory now began to torn. In April captain 
Denison of vStonington collected forty -jvevcu vohuiteers and 
a party of friendly Indians, attacked the ravages, took their 
sachem prisoner^ and kiliad forty*five without tlie loss of a 
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man. Tbiff iaehem called ComMicliet, was the toe of Mia»-' 

tonimo, an insolent chief of the Narragansets and was an un- 
relenting enemy. He was beheaded at Stonington. Capt* 
Deniaon repeated his expeditions and killed manjr of the 
savages. The lat|er however continued to kill and destroj 
whererer they came— and many towns solfered a loss of 
people and propert)-. Captain Wadsworth with fifty men, 
between Sudbury and Marlhoroughi was decoyed into a 
wood, and slain with almost all his men. But the English 
were very active in banting them, and finally, drove Philip 
to his former residence at Mount Hope, where he was Idlfed 
by a shot from a friendly Indian under captain Church on 
the 12tb of August 1676. This fortunate event put an end 
to the war. 

The colonies in New-England, in the year 1675, contain- 
ed from thirty-five to forty thousand inhabitaots, atid their 
militia between seven and eight thousand men. Of these 
about fk%. hundred fell in the war, besides many women and 
children. Twelve or thirteen towns were destroyed, and 
many others lost a part of their buildings. Six hundred 
buildings, mostly dvveilinp^-houses, were consumed ; many 
cattle killed, and a heavy debt contracted. Connecticut suf- 
fered less than the other colonies, tod it is remarkable that 
the M ohegans, from the first settlement of the colony, re- 
mained in friendship with the English, and were very useful 
to them in their wars. In consequence of their fidelity they 
have been protected by the government $ their property 
has been secured to them, and is still in possession of the 
tribe. 

On the access of William, prince of Orange to the throne 
of England, a war broke out between England and France, 
and as Canada then belonged to France, the French instiga- 
• ted the Indians to hostilities, against the colonies^ A body 
of French and Indians from Monlreal, attacked Schenectady 
in the night of February 8, 1690, when the unsuspecting in- 
habitants were at rest, killed sixty and took twenty prison- 
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^ en* They also set ^rfi to the houses, killed most of the cat- 
tte and horses, ftiid marched off with the remainder of the ' 
horses laden with plnnder. Those of the people who esca* 
ped fled naked towards Albany, amtdst the snow, in a levere 

night, twenty of whom lost their limbs by tjie frost. The hor- 
ror and sutTerings of the lohabttaots were bejrond the powers 
of description* 

The tnhahilants in the eastern part of New*£ngland had 
suffered greatly in PhiKp^s war; but were severely harrassed 
and desolated from the year 1690 to 1698. The brave and 
Tenerable Major Waldron and twenty-two others were taken 
.by surprise and slain, and their houses hamt* The planta- 
tion at Salmon Falls in New-Hampshire, was aarprised and 
burnt on the 18th of March, 1690; thirty men were slain 
and the wonrten and children wert; made captives. Thu fort 
and settlement at Casco were destroyed in May following. 
Continual murders of the people, and destruction of build- 
ings, alarms and distresses induced the inhabitants to aban- 
don the most defenseless parts of the country and retire to 
garrisoned towns. Nor did these calamities cease, till the 
peace between France and England in 1098, when Fronte- 
nac, the French commander in Canada, ceased to io»ligate 
the savages* 

In I793warwas proclaimed between £ngkndand France, 

and the American colonies were again exposed to Indian rav- 
ages. Dcerfield was surprised and hurnt and mast of the 
inhabitants carried captive February 28, 1704. New-Hamp- 
. shire and especially Maine was exposed to the inroads of 
ferocious savages, who continued every year, to alarm or 
massacre the people, and burn their dwellings. The peace 
of Utrecht, signed March 30th, 1713, put an end to these ca- 
lamities, end from that time the growing population of New- 
England secured the inhabitants from similar distresses. 
Wonderful was the patience, fortitude, self denial and bra- 
very of our ancestors, in settKng, cultivating and defending 
this goodly heritage which we enjoy. 
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The inhabitants wiiich our forefathers found in America, 
though savage tribes, which subsisted principally by hunting 
«iid tUhing, were considered as the rightful owners of tl^e 
soil, and treated as such. Althoogh the English first landed 
00 their territory without their consent, yet they were cai c- 
fbl to acquire a just title to the laiids by fair purchase 
from the possessors. Our ancestors bought almost all the 
lands ibr a valaihle consideration, though generally small • 
and the deeds are registered among the records of the coU 
onies. Had it not been for the French in Canada, who du- 
ring the wars between England and France, instigated the 
savages to seek the blood and property of the English, it is 
probable our forefathers would have escaped most of the 
wars with the Indians, and their distressing consequences. 
The power of the French in Canada to injure the colonies, 
was happily destroyed by the reduction of Quebec by the for- 
ces under General Wolf in 1758, and the conquest of the 
whole province of Canada. 

When this country was &nt planted, the Indians like oth- 
er nations, were often at war among themselves. The Pe- 
quots were terrible to their neighbors ; and the Mohegans 
and Narragansets, joyfully assisted the English to extermin- 
ate them. In Philip's war the English were assisted also by 
a number of friendly Indians. The five nations west of Al- 
bany were very useful in aiding the settlers to check the in- 
cursions of the Canada tribes under French influence. The 
first settlements in Carolina which might have been easily 
destroyed, were secured and left to thrive, by means of « 
bloody war between the two neighboring tribes which nearly 
extinguished both. While we may rejoice at such divisions 
which were favorable to our ancestors, ui the infant state of 
the colonies, yet we are to learn from them the great danger 
to a people from disunion. Nothing renders the conquest of 
a country so easy, as disunion and controversies among the 
inhabilaiits. • " ' 
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In the year 1712, the Tuscarora% a cousiderable nation 
of Indiajis on the frontiers of Nortb-Carolina, with some oth- 
er tribes, made war on the infant settlements in that colony 
^ and threatened it with extirpation. Their first inroad was 
kept so secret, that they fell on the unsuspecting planters, 
by surprise, killing all without mercy. About Roauoke one 
hundred and thirty-seven persons were slain in one night, 
among whom were most of the Germans who had then late«* 
ly arrived. Governor Craven of Sbath*Carolina, as soon as 
he heard of this plot, sent Col. Barnwell against the savages 
at the head of six hundred men, and a body of Indians of oth- 
er tribes. Marching through a hideous wilderness, colonel 
Barnwell surrounded the indians to their town, slew many 
of them and compelled the remainder to ask for peace. 
Such of tlifj ru^caroras as escaped, abandoned their country, ^ 
settled among the Five Nations, and added a sixth tribe, so 
that they afterwards were called the Six Nations. 

The southern border of South-Carolinii, along the Savan- 
nah, was inhabited by a numerous and powerful tribe of In* 
dians, called the Yamasees. These lived, for many years, ' 
in friendship with the Carolinians ; but in 1715, instigated, 
it was believed by the Spaniards of Florida, they formed a 
general conspiracy of all the neighboring tribes to destroy 
the English settlements. Not letfs than six or seven thou- 
saiid vvan ioiii of the Congarees, Catabaws.Cherokees, Yam- 
asees and other tribes were engaged in this plot. On the 
16th of April, at day break, they began their horrid work of 
massacre and torture, and ninety persons who went to Poco- 
taglio, one of their towns to trade, or were in the neighbor- 
ing plantations, fell victims to the first attack. The Indians 
approached ,||ithin a few miles of Chariesiown, destroying 
all the people who had not escaped to that town. 

At that time Charlestown could master but twelve hun- 
dred men fit to bear arms } hot Governor Craven took vigo- 
rous measures ; laying an embargo, proclaiming martial Taw, 
and procuring an act oi assembly auihoriziog him to impress 
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meOf stores and ammunition, he marched against the sava- 
gely and found the main body of them in their great camp, at 
« place called the Saltcatchers. There a sharp and bloodjr 
battle ensoed, bat the Caroltmans repulsed the barbariaos, 

and closely pursuing them, drove them beyond the Savannah 
river, where they were received by the Spaniards. The col- 
OQj being thus dehvered from most imminent danger, the 
troops retttroed and were received with anbounded jof • 
The savages remained vindictive, and frequently made in- 
cursions into the English plantations, exercising their usual 
barbarities ; but never was Carolina again exposed to eq^iial 
danger* 
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SECTION IV. 

POLITICAL i^D ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS ^ 
COMMERCE, ARTS, CUSTOMS, EDUCATION* 

The charters granted to the first planters of New-England, 
gave them ample powers of government. The freemen 
elected their owd Goireraors, coancila and represeotatives ; 
by whom all laws were enacted, subject however to be ab- 
rogated bf the king and council, if found repugnant to the 
laws of England. But the numerous emiprrations to Ameri- 
ca, soon alarmed the English government, and repeated or- 
ders were issued bj the king to restrain such emigrations. 
Many jealousies and controversies also arose among those 
concerned in the plantations, and numerous complaints were 
made of the disorderly conduct ot the settlers, their en- 
croachments on other patents, and their arbitrary proceed- 
ings. The principal author of these complainsta against (he 
Massachusetts colony was John Mason. In 1634 the king 
and council had been induced, by these complaints, to issue 
an order requiring the colony to send their charLur to Eng- 
land. On consultation, the Governor and magistrates gave 
answer that this could not be done, without the direction of 
the general .court, which was to be held in September fol- 
lowing. 

The council of Plymouth, being dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of some of the company, and especially with the 
Massachusetts colony, which as they allcdged, had extended 
their jurisdiction too far, and rendered themselves indepen- 
dent of the company, resigned their grant to the crown by 
an act dated June 11.1635. In 1636 the king issued an or- 
der of process against Massa<'hns( (t- , demauding the authori- 
ty by which the colony exercised the powers of government, 
and though not served on any person in New-Eugland^ judge- 
ment was rendered against the colony. In 1638, April 8, 
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the king ahd council tent an express order that tlie colony 

should deliver up their patent. This was not obeyed, but 
an answer returned with a petition, stating that the process 
bad not been served on them ; that they had settled under 
the authority of .their patent j and if obliged to resign it, thej 
must remove t6 some other place and the coantry would &U- 
into the hands of the Dutch or French. No answer was re- 
- turned, and the troubles in England prevented a further de- 
mand» 

Gorges and Mason, the enemies of the Massachusetts col- 
ony, were the principal instruments in procuring the surren- 
der of the Plymouth patent. Their plan was to procure a 

surrender or repeal of all the patents, and form the whole 
northern part of America into twelve provinces, with a gen- 
eral Governor over the whole. This, plan was nearly matu- 
red in the year 1635 ; but by the death of MaSon, the winter ' 
following, it was frustrated. The colonies however were 
held in a state of alarm for many years, apprclK riding a loss 
of their patents, and a subjection to the arbitrary proceedings 
of the king and the high commission court* 

The controversies between the heirs of Gorges and Ma- 
son, and the Massachusetts colony, respecting the bounda* 
ries of their patents, gave rise to many compiaints against 
the colony; and in 1676, Edward Randolph was sent from 
England by the king's authority, to inquire into the state Of 
the colonies and the grounds of complaint. The colony sent 
. agents to England ; the parties were heard ; Gor^^es was se- 
cured in his cl.iim to Maine, and the colony puichased his 
property. Tile clanns of Mason were also adjusted. But 
Randolph made continual complaints against the colony for 
violating the laws of trade, coining money and the like« The 
colony appointed agents to make answer to these complaints; 
but without success. The kitig and council were prejudiced 
against the colony, and in lG8o issued an order demanding 
that the colony should answer to the charges against them. 
Aller deliberation, the representatives declined to appear and 
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make defense. Of course in 1685, judgement was rendered 
against the colony, and. their charter was declared to be va- 
cated* 

Sffmilar orders were issued against other colonic. Rhode- 
Island assembly submitted to his majesty's pleasure, and 
agreed to surrender their charter which was accepted in 
1684. Plymouth expecting to be compelled to resign their 
patent, sent a copy of it to the king, with an address full of 
expressions of loyalty, and praying for the grant of a charter. 
Nofui tlier proceedings were had againist Tlj inouth. in Ju- 
ly, 1685, process was issued by the king and council against 
Connecticut. In July 1686, the assembly of the colony a- 
gi'eed upon an address to his majesty, in which they besought 
him to recall the writ against them, intreatitig his pardon for, 
any faults in their government, and requesting the continu- 
aoce of their charter. 

When the writ of qo6 warranto arrived, Connecticut sent 
Mr. Whiting as an agent -to- negotiate for the preservation of 
* their colonial icharter and rights. But in vain ; for the king 
and council had determined to vacate all the charter?, and 
.unite the colonies to the crown, under a Governor of Royal 
appointment. Sir Edmond Atidross was appointed the tirst 
Governor general over New-England and arrived at Boston 
in December 1686. Soon af^erhis arrival he wrote to Con^ 
* ' necticut to resign their charter; but without success. Ir> 
October 1687, while the assembly was iu session, Governor 
AndrosB arrived at Hartford with a company of troops, and 
demanded a surrender of the charter. While the principal 
officers of government were debating with Andross, oh the 
subject, and many people were collected, a garment was 
suddenly thrown over the candles, by which they were ex- 
tinguished, and the charter which lay on the table was seiz- 
ed by Mr. Wadsworth of Hartford, conveyed away and se- 
creted within a large boHowoak still standing before the house 
ofMr. Wyllys. 

r 
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The charter was secured, but Governor Andross proceed* 
ed to take formal poMession of the government of Coniiect* 
icttt and annexed it to Massachusetts ; appointing officers 

Civ il and military, and making most flattering protestations 
of his good intentions. But he soon threw off the mask, and 
exercised arbitrary power, in the most unbounded manner. 
The weight of his despotism fell with most se^dritj, on Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth. Happily the reign of tyranny 
was of short duration; for the aibitiary proceeding's ot his 
royal master king James, had rendered him so odious in 
England that he was obliged to flee from the kingdom. 
William, prince of Orange, who was invited to the throne of 
England, landed there in November 1688, and delivered the 
nation. Upon the ftrst news of this revoiuUon, the inhabit- 
ants of Boston and the neighboring towns, seized the castle 
and arrested Gov» Andross. This was on the 18th of April, 
1689. As soon as William and Mary were proclaimed king 
and queen, the colonies resumed their chartergovernments, by 
authority from the crown, and Andross embarked forEngiand. 

Connecticut obtained, from the most able lawyers in Eng- 
land, an opinion that the colony not having surrendered the 
charter under seal, and no judgement being entered on re* 
cord, the charter was not invahdated : the lornier govern- 
ment was therefore re-established : But the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts having been vacated, the king granted a new char> 
t^r, in which the right of appointing the Governorand coun* 
cil was vested in the crown. Sir William Phips was appoint- 
cd the firal Governor, and arrived with a new charter in May 
1 693. Plymouth iirgcd for a separate charter, but could not 
obtain one ; and it was a question for s6me time, whether it 
should be annexed to New- York or lo MassachusetU. Final- 
ly it was annexed to tlic latter. 

Near the close of the reign of king William, Governor 
Dudley had formed a new design of procuring all the char- 
ters in America td be vacated and the colonies to be anited 
to the crowo. Early in the reign of Queen Anne, who as* 
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cended the throne in 1702, a bill for thia purpose was uctu- 
alljr laid before parliament. The reasons a Hedged for the 
measure were, that the colonies violated the laws of trade, 
defrauded the revenue, harbored pirates and the like* Sir 
Henry Ashhurst, the agent of ConneGticut, remonstrated 
against the measure, contradicted the charges against the 
colonies, and represented that such a plan wouid be injuri- 
ous to their rights, and ruinous to their prosperity. Happily 
the bill was not passed, and all the attempts of Dudley were 
frustrated. 

In a few years after the English came to America, a con- 
test arose between them and the Dutch at Manhattan, res* 
pecting the lands oo. the Connecticut. Both parties were 
pleased with the fertility of the lands ; both claimed the soil, 
and both intended to gain possession of it. But the Dutch 
had purchased a lew acres of land and planted a fort on it 
in 1633, before the English had attempted a plantation. 
The Plymouth men however arrived and built a trading 
house in a week or two «fter the Dutch had got possession* 
Notwithstanding the enmity between the Ei^lish and Dutch, 
the latter were siitTered to keep possession for more than 
twenty years, when a war breaking out, the Dutch fort was 
taken and the lands confiscated^ in 1654. 

About the year 1640, some of the Connecticut and New* 
Haven planters purchased large tracts of land on Long-Isl- 
and, and began settlements, 'i lie ^Ncvv-IIaven colony also' 
made settlements on the Delaware. The Dutch, wishing to 
^nopolize the trade, determined Ip restrain the English 
from extending their settlements, and in 164S invaded and 
broke up their plantations on Long^Island and the Delaware. 
The English complained also that the Dutch sold arms and 
ammunition to the Indians — and for many years mutual ac- 
cusations passed between the parties. In 1650, Mr. Stuyve- 
sant, the Dutch Govemor,weot to Hartford, being invited to aa 
amicable agreement with the commissioners of the colonies. 
He theie made claim to the lands oti the west of the Con- 
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nectlcut hy grant and by purchase from the natives and de- 
roaoded a surrender of them. The commissioners repli- 
ed, and maoifested their title by charter, purchase' and pes- 
•easton. 

After much altercation, the parties agreed to submit their 
claims and differences to arbitrators, who on the 19th of Sep* 
tember 1660, came to the following determination. That 
as most of the complaints and subjects of dispute arose ander 
the preceding Covemor of Manhattan, Mr. Keift, they would 
not come tea full conclusion, until Mr. Stu) vcsanL had made 
a represeutation of the facts to the company in Holland un- 
der whom he acted. With respect to the claims of New- 
Haven and the Dutch to the land on the Delaware, then 
called South River, they declined a decision fur want of ev- 
idence on the part of the Dutch. But they determined that 
the boundary between the English and Dutch, on Long-Isl- 
and, should be a straight line across the island from the west-* 
ernmost part of Oyster Bay ; and on the main land, a line 
running from the west side of Greenwich Bay, northerly 
twenty miles into the country, provided it should not come 
within ten miles of the Hudson. The Dutch were permit-^ 
ted to hold their fort and lands in Hartford, and the remain- 
der of the land on both sides of the Connecticut was adjudg- 
ed to the English. 

After this award, the New-Haven people attempted again 
to establish themselves on the Delaware ; but they were 
prevented by the Dutch, who arrested the messengers sent 
to give notice of this resolutiou to the governor. The New- 
Haven people petitioned the commissioners of the United 
Colonies to redress their injuries and maintain their rights* 
The commissioners remonstrated to the Dutch Governor, but 
without success. In 1653, the commissioners held an extra- 
ordiiiary meetin^^, on account of information that the Dutch 
had formed a plot against the English, and were instigating 
the Indians to commit hostilities* The evidence of such a 

plot convinced all the commissioners, except those of Mas* 
« 
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ftachusetts, who opposed a war with the Dutch. Stujvesant 
denied the plot and offered to prove his innocence. But no 
aatisikction was given, and mea were raised for ao expedition 
against the Dutch. The next spring, in 1654, orders were 
received from Cromwell to treat the. Dutch as enemies, and 
a fleet was sent with forces to act against them in Ameri- 
ca. But the defeat of the Dutch ileet under Admiral 
Tromp in Europe, put an end to the war, and little was done 
10 America, except the taking of the Dutch fOrt at Hart- 
ford. 

After the restoration of the royal govenimeiil in England, 
in 1660, Connecticut obtained a charter which covered the 
colony of New-Haven and extended her Umits to the South 
Sea* The extension of her claims westward on Long-Island 
and in West*Chester, in consequence of this charter, alarmed 
Governor Stuyvesant, who seat ageaU to CoiniccLicul in 
1663, to treat with the legislature on the subject. The as- 
sembly resolved for the sake of peace, to forbear the exer- 
cise of authority on the west end of Long-Island, provided 
the Dutch shonid not molest the English plantations, which 
petitioned to be under the gov ernment of Connecticut, and 
which had been received. About tbesametime, the assembly 
authorized Thomas Pell to purchase of the Indians the land 
between West-Chester and the Hudson, as far sooth as Haer- 
lein Creek. The patent to the Duke of York of the Dutch 
possessions in America, granted March 12, 1664, was follow- 
ed by an armament under Col. Nichols, which reduced them 
all to sobjectioD to the crown of Englaiid, and released the 
colonies from further apprehensions from the Dutch* 

After Col.Nichols had subdued ^ew-Nt:lherlands,and given 
k the present name ^£«;-ForA:,beand his associates, appoint- 
ed by the crown, met with the agents appointed by Connect- 
icut, and on the fiflh of December, 1664, determined the 
boundary of their respective jurisdictions to be, a line begin* 
ningorithe east side of Mamaroneck river or creek, at the 
place where tlie salt water meets the fresh, at high water, and 

27 
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thence north north-west to the line of MassacbiiflettB. They 

determined also the whole of Long-Island to be uoder the 
jurisdiction of the Duke of York, according to his charter; 
so that the New-Engiand colonies lost the possession of that 
isle* 

In March 1673, king Charles declared war against the 

States of Holland, and in the following summer, a Dutch 
force arrived at New- York and took possession of it. The 
inhabitants of Delaware submitted to the Dutch, but the col- 
ony of Connecticut took measures of defense, and opposed 
the demands of the Dutch who required the people of Long- 
Island to submit to their government, and take an oath of al- 
legiance to the States uf iioiland. The Dutch attempted to 
subdue the isle and some of the western towns of the colony, 
but were repelled. In Februaiy 1674, peace took place 
between the powers at war ; by which New- York was resto- 
red to the English. To prevent all dispute about his title, 
the Duke of York took a new patent of his territories in 
America, dated June 29, 1674, and committed the govern- 
ment of them to Sir Edmood Andross. 

Sir Edmond, by virtue of the patent to the Duke of YoVk> 
claimed the land on the west side of the Connecticut, to the 
prejudice of the ConnecticuL charter and in violation of the 
agreement of 1G64. To enforce his claims, he attempted 
in 1675 to take the fort at Saybrook ; and after making a 
show of his force, he requested a Conference,which was grant- 
ed. Attempting to* read his commission and the Duke's 
patent, Capt. BiilL who commaaded the fort, forbid the read- 
ing, and directed hia clerk to read the protest of Connecti- 
cut against his proceedings. At this manly conduct Sir Ed- 
mond was so much pleased, diat on hearing the officer^s name 
to be Bull, he declared his horns ought to be tipped with 
biivci Finding the colony resolute, he gave up his design 
and sailed to Long- Island. 

In 1683, Col. Dungan arrived at New-York, in character 
of Governor. In November, the General Coart of Connect- 

« * 
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icut a|»poiiited a committee to eongratulate him cm his arii^ 
▼al, and settle the boundary between the two goveromebts.*-* 

On the 28th of November of the same year, the agents came 
to an a|;reement| that the line of partition should begin at By* 
ram river, at a, point called Lyon's Point, where that rim 

4 

falls into the Soand^ and run northerly at not less than twenty 
iniles distance from the Hudson, to the south line of Massa- 
chusetts. This agreement was confirmed by tiie Legislature 
of Connecticut in May, 1684, the lines were in part run and 
ratified February 24, 1685, by Governor Dungan, and Gov- 
ernor Treat. This agreement was confirmed by King Wil- 
liam, March 23, 1700. Further progress was made in run- 
ning the lines in 1725, but the business was not connpleted 
till May 14, 1731, when the lines were established as they 
now exist. In this settlement, New-Tork ceded to Connecti- 
cut a tract of land on the Sound, called Greenwich, which 
was settled by English people who chose to be annexed to 
Connecticut; and in return, Connecticut ceded to New*York 
sixty thousand acres of much better land, called the Oblong* 
The south line of Massachusetts, according to charter, runs 
west from a point three miles south of the most southerly 
branch of Charles River, and every part of it ; and the north 
. line of Connecticut is the south line of Massachusetts. When 
Mr* Pynchon settled Springfield, and the first plantations 
were made in Connecticut, in 1G35, it was not known wheth- 
er the territory would fall within the limits of Massachusetts 
or not. But Mr. Pynchon at first considered himself as be* 
longing to the juHsdiction of the Connecticut plantations. In 
1642, Massachusetts employed two surveyors, Woodward 
and Saffery, to run the line between the colonies. These 
pretended to ascertain the south line on Charles Hiver, and 
then sailing round and going up the Connecticut, they at- 
tempted to fix the line there, in the same latitude. But ei- 
their through inattention or the use oi' bad instruments, they . 
determined the line to fall in Windsor, many miles south ojf 
the true line. 
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Connecticut was dissatified wUb the dttennination of Wood* 
ward and Safferyt >nd made repeated propoaala to Maaaacbnw 
•etts for a mutual adjustment of the controversy, which were 

ineffectual. In 1694, a coi^imittce appointed by Connecti- 
cut run the line, and found the former survey very erroneous, 
lo this situation, the inhabitants of Suffield and Enfield, who 
settled under the claims and jurisdiction of Massachusetts* 
e6ntiniied' to encroach upon Windsor and Simshury, which 

excited warm animosilips. In t)ic year 1700. farther attempts 
were made to procure an amicable settlement of the dispute ; 
the line was run by commissioners of both colonies, in 1702, 
and found to fall far north of the former line ; but Massachu* 
setts disagreed to their report. In 1 708, Connecticut appoint- 
ed commissioners with full powers to run the line and estab- 
lish the boundary; and resolved that unless Massachusetts 
would unite to complete ' the husioessi they would apply to 
the crown. 

Massachusetts did not agree at once lo the proposal of 
Connecticut; but in 1713, commissioners were appointed on 
the part of both colonies, who came to an agreement on the 
13th of July. On running the line, it was found to fall north 
of Enfidd, Suffield and Woodstock, which of course eame 
within the jurisdiction of Connecticut. As an equivalent for 
the land which had been taken from Connecticut by en- 
croachments, Massachusetts granted a tract of land in the 
western part of that colony, which, in 1716, was sold for two 
thousand two hundred and seventy^four dollars, which sum 
was applied to the use of Yale-Colleq;c. This agief^mcnt, 
however, was not considered as conclusive and satifactory } 
tior was the boundary between the two states defioitely set- 
tled tillMay 1804. 

By the original patent of Connecticut, granted by the Earl 
of Warwick to Lord Say and others, dated March 19th, 1631, 
the eastcrt) limit of the colony was Narraganset River, in 
the charter of 1662, the same river was made the eastern 
boundary of the colony. In March 1643, the planters at 
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Ph>videoee ftod Newport obtamed from the Earl of Warwick 

and the commissioners of plantations, a charter of incorpora- 
tion, with powers of government ; but the boundaries of their 
jurisdictioD were not defined. In the foUowiog year, some of 
the planters applied to the commissioners of the United Col- 
onies, to be received under the government of one of the 
colonies, and received for answer, that if the major part of the 
iandhoiders would, without reservation, submit* either Massa* 
diusetts or Plymooth mi^t receive them. 
< At a meeting of the commiasioners of the colonies held at 
Plymouth in September 1648, an application was received 
from the Rhode-Islanders to be received into the confedera- 
cy ; but the commissioners replied, that upon perusal of the 
Plymouth patent, they found Rbode^Island to .be within that 
patent, which they had no right to abridge ; and that great 
confusion and disturbance existed among the inlmbitants. — 
Yet if they would acknowledge themselves within the juris* 
diction of Plymouth, they would be received into the union 
and protected* They never consented, but maintained a dis* 
tinct civil government. 

The commissioners appointed by Charles II. to settle dis- 
putes between the colonies, at the head of whom was Colonel 
Nichols, determined that, as the Narraganaets had, in 1644, 
submitted to become subjects of the crown of England, their 
country also belonged to the crown. They ordered the pur** 
chasers to remove from the lauds, aod arbitrarily extended the 
bounds of the province to Paucatuc River. In 1661, the 
United Colonies remonstrated with the government of Rhode* 
Island, against the intrusions of their people upon lands near 
Paucatuc and the Pequot country, which had been conquer- 
ed by the joint arms of Massachusetts and Coonecticut, and 
had been located and disposed of. Frequent disputes arose 
between Connecticut and Rhode-Island. 

But in the charter granted to Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, by Charles 11. dated July 8, 1663, thecolo^ 
ny was bounded west On Paucatuc River, north on Massacbu- 
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setts, and east by tbe west line of the Pljnnooth colony, along 
the east side of Seekonk River to Pantucket Falls. This 

charter included the lands to the Narraganset River, which 
had been included in the old patent of Coooecticut in 1632, 
and which tbe king bad, the year before, confirmed by char* 
ter to Connecticut. This occasioned ^eat an<dasiness and 
controversies. Rhode-Island pleaded, in justification, an 
agreement beiwt!eii Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Clark in England, . 
dated March 7tb, 1663, by which Mr. Winthrop, as agent for 
CpnnecticHt, consented that Pancatoc should be the bonnda- 
ry between the fe^ionies* 

In 1676, the forces of the Umted Colonies subdued the 
IVarragansets, and took possession of tiieir country. The 
Rhode-Isiaoders had not assisted 4n the conquest, and Con- 
necticut, rejecting the agreement of Mr. Winthrop as void for 
want of authority, determined to settle and govern the coun- 
try. In consequence of these disputes, commissiuners were 
appointed by king Charles, April 17th, 1683, to inquire into 
the claims of the parties. On the 20th of October they 
ported, that the Narraganset country of right belonged to ' 
Connecticut. This report was not confirmed by the king, 
and the controversy continued many years, when a spirit of 
conciliation induced Connecticut to appoint a committee to 
make an amicable settlement of the controversy. On the 12th 
of May, 1702, tbe agents of the two colonies agreed and con- 
firmed the line between them to be Paucatuc Kiver, from the 
sea to the mouth of Ashaway — thence a strait line to the 
south-west corner of Warwick — and thence a north line to 
Massachusetts. This line was run in 1728, and remains tbe 
boundary between tbe states of Connecticut and Rhode -Isl- 
and. 

'. The colony of Rhode-Island was bounded by charter on 
. the west line of Plymouth. After Plymouth was annexed to 
Massachusetts in 1692, disputes arose concerning tbe bounda- 
ry between that colony and Rhode-Island, which were not fi- ^ 

nally terminated till about thu year 1740, when comniissiou- 
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era were appointed to settle the diiptite. To the surprbe ef 
Massachusetts, the Uoe was determined to be east of Bristol, 

Tiverton, and several other towns, which had always been 
considered as within Plymouth or Massachusetts, but wiiicli 
were now annexed to Hbode-Island* Massachusetts appeal- 
ed to the erown, but without effect. The line was establish* 
ed, and now remains the boundary- between the two states. 

The first plantations on thePascataway, were begun under 
grants to Mason and Gorges, before the date of the Massachu- 
setts charter. Other settlements were made under a purchase 
from the Indians. The planters having no form or powers of 
government from the crown, united and formed regulations 
for their government, and for some time their Governor was 
appointed, by the proprietors in Jungland. ' In 1641, they for- 
mally submitted to the government of Massachusetts, and 
continued subject to it, until the year 1675, when the heirs of 
Mason and Gorges revived their claims, which had been suf- 
fered to lie dormant, and demanded their property and right 
of government. Upon a hearing of the parties, it was deter- 
mined by the judges of £ogland that the towns on the Pas- 
cataway were not within the bounds of Massachusetts. Ac* 
coriiing]} , on ilie 18l1i of September, 1G79, a commissioa 
passed the great seal, erecting New-Hampshire into a sepa- 
rate and royal government. 

For many years after this separation, a controversy sub- 
sisted between these colonies, relative to their respective 
boundaries. At length, in 17.37, commissioners duly appoint- 
ed, having heard the parties and considered their claims^ 
made a report which was disagreeable to both. The parties 
appealed to the king and council, who, ia 1739, decided that 
the line between the colonies on the south of New-Hampshire, 
should run three miles liorih of the Mcrrimac,from the sea to a 
point due north of Pautucket Fails ; then a due west course 
to his majesty's, other governments. On the north, a lino 
along the middle of Pascataway, and the Salmon Falls Riv- 
er, to the farthest head of the same, extending one hundred 
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aod twenqr miles from Pascataway harbor, was established as 
the boandary between New^Hampshire aod Haloe. These 

are the present boundaries. 

That tract of laod whicii lies oq the west side of Connecti- 
ctit rim, between the north line of Mateachasetts aod Cana- 
da, remained a wilderness till about the year 1750. The 
charters and grants ol New-Hampshire did not extend to the 
Cpnnecticul; but after the settlement of the line between 
that colony and Massachusetts in 1739, a line which was 
run in 1741, the colony of New-Hampshire began to ex- 
tend her claims westward as far as the east line of New* 
York, vviiich is twenty miles from the Hudson. Fort Dum- 
mer had been built in 1724, for a protection against the sav- 
ages ; it was supposed at that time to be in Massachusetts, but 
on running the line, it fell to the north of that colony, and 
New-Hampshire considered it as within her jurisdiction. 
The place is now in the township oi Brattleborougb in Ver- 
mont*. ' 

In 1749, Benning Wentworth, tiovemor of New-Hamp- 
shire, giranted a township on the west and adjoining to the 
colony of New-York, which he called Bennington. This is 
the oldest town in that state. For many years he continued 
to grant townships on the west side of the Connecticut, aod 
the territory thus acquired the name of New-Hampshire 
grants. Under these grants settlements were made with sur- 
prising rapidity ; especially after the conquest of Canada in 
1760. About this time NewrYork began to assert her claim 
to this tract of land, under the clause of the grant to the Duke 
of York, which specified the lands on the vfest side of the. 
Connecticut, and in 1763, Governor Golden issued a procla- 
mation asserting that claim. In 17fi4, the Governor of New- 
Hampshire issued a proclamation, asserting the claims of that 
colony to the same territory. 

The goveiiiment of New-York applied to the crown, and 
in 1764 an order was obtained, in which his majesty declar* 
ed the Connecticut to be the boundary between New-Hamp>- 
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sbire and N&w«Tork| which was considered by New*Tork, 
as a decisidn that the territory belonged to tliat colony ; in 
consequence of which the government of New-York pro- 
ceeded to divide the territory into counties, erect courts, and 
grant lands. The grants made by New^Hampshire were de* 
' clared to be ihiralid, and the grantees were required to surren- 
der them Hiid take new grants under New- York. Actions of 
ejectmeat were brought, and judgement recovered against the 
oceujNints. Some of the inhabitants complied with the re- - 
qnisi^ionsf and many refused. Controversies succeeded, 
which ended" in opposition to the sheriff of Albany, confu- 
sions and riots. In 1757, the agents of the settlers procured 
an order of the king to put a stop to the proceedings of New- 
York. 

In 1772, Governor Tryon of New-York made some at- 
tempts tu etFect an amicable adjustment of this controversy; 
hot the claims of. the parties could not be reconciled. In 
1774, the legislature of New-York pa^ed an act, making it 
felony in any of the settlers to refuse to surrender himself to 
the orders of the Governor and connctl, and a reward was 
offered for apprehending seven of the principal settlers. The 
consequence was, a combination oo the part of thesettlers 
to resist the claims of New-York by force*. An attempt was 
made in concert with Col. Skeen, to procure this territory to 
be erected into a separate royal govcrnnicnt; but the revolu- 
tionary war in 1775, changed the aspect of affairs. The ses- 
sion of the court at Westminster was opposed by force — one 
man was killed by the military* in attempting to disperse the 
insurgents ; and a committee of the inhabitants resolved it to 
be the duty of the seitleis to renounce and resist the govern- 
meat of New- York, until some security could be obtained for 
their livto and safety. 

" In autnmn, 1775, some persons attended upon the Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, to obtain advice — but nothing could be 
ohtaioedi except the opinions of individuals, that it as pru- 
dent to associate, and form temporary it|Mlations. In Jaou- 
^ 28 
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ary, 1776, a convention at Dorset prepared and transmitted 
a memorial to Congress, manifesting their readiness to bear 
a full proportion of the burdens of the war, but not to be ooi^ 
sidered as belonging to New-York. Another convention, in 
July 1776, entered into an association for the defense of their 
rights, and in September they resolved to take measures for 
erecting their territory into an indepeodeot state. A general 
convention was called and met in January 1777, at Westmin- ' 
ster. On the 16th of that- month, it was resolved that the 
"district of territory, called New-Hampshire grants, of right 
ought to be, and is hereby declared to be au independent 
state." To this territory was given the name of f^ernumtj 
which signifies green mimntam^ from the mountains of that 
name running through the state.' 

No sooner was a government and state formed in this ter- 
ritory, than an application was made to Congress by the con- 
vention, to he received into the c-onfederacy as an Independ* 
ent state. To this measure, the state of New-Tork made a 
most formidable opposition ; and to prevent a rupture, or dan- 
gerous altercations, with New-York, Congress was obliged to 
decline receiving Vermont into the union, and avoid any act 
that should be construed into an acknowledgment bf the in- 
dependence of that state. New-Hampshire had long before 
ceased to exercise jurisdiction over the territory, and had 
withdrawn ail claims to the property. 

By the original grants to Mason under which New-Hamp- 
shire was settledi the colony could not claim more than sixty 
miles of territory from the mouth of the Pascataway. But 
several towns west of that line were settled and governed by 
New-Hampshire by common consent. In 1778, sixteen of 
the towna on the- east of the Connecticut, and not within the 
limils of the grants to Mason, petitioned to be united with 
Vermont. * This question was referred to the people, and the 
assembly, in June 1778, voted to receive them into the juris- 
diction of Vermont. 'This measure alarmed New-Hamp- 
shire, and produced warm remonstrances to Vermont and to 
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doogtess. That bodjr was much.displeaaedy and the next 
assembly in Verinofit voted not to erect the sixteen towns into 
a couaty, wbich was a virtual disavowal of their former pro- 
ceedings. 

The inhabitants of the sixteen discarded towns, and some 
of the towns on the west of the Connecticut, made a feeble at* 
iempt to erect another state, whose center and seat of govern- 

meat should be near the river; but without success. To 
prevent sucli confusion and alitrcation, V ermont, in Februa' 
ry 1779, voted to dissolve the union with the sixteen towns. 
Soon after this step^ New-Hampshire voted to assert her claim 
to the whole territory, as far as the hounds of New-York, 
and New- York asserted her claim also to the whole territory, 

' as far as the Connecticut. Massachusetts also set up a claim 
to a part of the seme lands. In this state of things, the Gov- 
ernor of New-Tork exercised acts of authority within Ver- 
mont, and every tiling wore the appearance of an appeal to 
arms. Some military officers commissioned by the Governor 
of New-York, were taken prisoners by Col. Allien of Ver- 
mont ; but opon the Governor's applicatiott to Congress, they 
were liberated. 

Congress directed their commissioners, appointed for the 
purpose, to inquire into the, facts relative to these controver- 
sies; but this inquiry produced no reconciliation* Congress, 
therefore, in September 1779, recommended to the parties 
concerned to pass laws authorizing Congress to hear and de- 
termine their differences. New-York and New-Uampshire 
complied ; but Vermont declined it, as did Massachusetts. 
The goverment of Vermont published an appeal, in which it 

' was maintained that Congress ought not to intermeddle with 
the police and government of that state, or arbitrate upon its 
rights. In June, 1780, Congress resolved that the proceed- 
ings of Vermont were highly unwarrantable, and subversive , 
of the peace and welfare of the United States. In Septem- 
ber Congress began to hear evidence of the claims of the 
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States to the territory of Vermoot, but the business was leit uu> 
finished* 

Vermoot, being pressed by its opposers, determioed to 

large the limits and augment the strength of the state. By 
means of circular letters a convention was called of delegates 
from the towns on the east side of the river. Forly*^ee 
towns agreed to unite with Vermont, And in February, 1781, 
their desire was notified' to the Assismbly of Vermont at Wind* 
sor. Upon u Inch the assembly on the 14th of that month, 
resolved to claim the jurisdiction of all the territory in New- 
Hampshire, west of the Mason line. On the 224 the articles 
of Union were ratified. Some persons within the limits of 
New- York, having intimated a desire to be united with Ver- 
month, for protection, the assenibiy on the 14th of February, 
resolved to extend their claim of jurisdiction to the river Hud- 
son. 

Not having been able by repeated applications, to procure 

an admission into the union of the states, ilie leaders in Ver- 
mont adopted apian of exciting the jealousy of Congress, by 
entering into a negociation with the British Comomnders in 
NewTork and Canada ; and^by making tttobe believed, that, if 
not received into the onion, the state would put itself under 
the protection of the British government. This negociaiion 
was attended with this good effect — it amused the British with 
the hope of detaching that state from the American conlede*- 
racy, and induced them to suspend hostilities on its frontieis. 
This farce w as continued with great address about three years, 
until the peace of 1783. 

On. the 7th of August uai, Congress resolved to appoint 
a committee of five^ to confer with the agents of the seveni| 
eontending states, respecting the chims of Vermont to inde- 
pendence. On the 2Uth of ihe same month, they resolved it 
to be a preliminary to the recognition of Vermont as an inde* 
pendent state, that all its claims east of the Coooectiout, and 
within twenty miles of the Hudson should be relmquishedi 
In October these resolutions were considered by the Assera- 
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bly of Vermont, but it was determined not to comply with 
the conditions. In this situation oi a^rs, New-Hampshire 
aod New- York prepared to repel tbe usurpations of Vermont 
upon their territory, witb force of ariii^« Portooately no blood 
WB»elMd» and in JaoHary 1782, Genetral Wasbiogton toter- 
posed his influence, and like a guardian angel, persuading the 
rulers of Vermoat to recede from, their unwarrantable claim^» 
poioted ool to theiti the tray to aafety* On the 2Bih pf Feb«- 
raary 1783, the assembly of Vermont withdrew their claims 
within their oiiginal limits, the Connecticut on the east and 
New York line on the west. * 
Bot in the couoty of Windham were soflde persons attache * 
* ed. to ihe govermnent of New-York».irfao opposed the raising 
and paying of men for. protecting the froot»^aof VermonV 
and who aueoipted to exercise the powers of government un- 
der authority from the government of New-York. The 
Sheri^* aided by the military, was sent to protect the courts^ 
Five of the obnoxious characters w^ie banished and others: 
fined. New-York appealed to Congress, who, in December 
1782, resolved that the proceedings of Vermont were derogato- 
ry to the authority of the .United States, imd dangerous to the 
confederacy i they alsd require VMiont tot indemnify the 
persons who had suffered damages from their proceedings. 
This resolution had no effect, but to call forth a bold and spir- 
ited remonstrance from the Governor and council of Vermont, 
and another from the assembly, disputing the right of Con* 
gress to intermeddle with the government of the stite, and an^^ 
nuuacing their deicriiiination to maintain independence. 

After the peace of 1783, Vermont, released from the fear 
of to enetny, was less flolicitoos about joining the confedera- 
cy of states. In this condition, it continued a separate -^tate> 
managing its own concerns, until the year 1769. Bi t after 
the organization of the general governmeiitover the slates, in 
that year. New- York ceased to oppose the independence of 
Vermont, and in July 1789, appointed commissionets to set* 
tie the controversy. In October, Terniont iappointed coin- 
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niMoncrs for the -same purpose. AAer meetiiig and dtlibe* 

rating, the parlies agreed — and New-York consented that Ver- 
mont should be admitted into the union, on condition of pas- 
siog an act to pay New- York thirty thousand dollars, as a 
compensation for lands in Vermont claimed by citizens of 
New-York<-^In consequence of this agreement, a oonvemioR 
was called atiic imington. In January 1791, a resolution was 
passed for joining the confederacy, and agents were appoint- 
ed by the assembly to repnir to Philadelphia to neg^ciate the 
union. On the 18th of February 1791, the business was 
completed, and Vermont became a member of the confede- 
racy. 

CoDDecticut, by her charter, extended from the Narragauset * 
River on the east, to tb^ South Sea pp the west, excepting 
such lands as were then occupied by prior seittlers* This 
charter was granted in 1662. In 1681 William Penn obtained 

a grant of lands on the West side of Delaware river, extending 
northward to the forty-third degree of latitude. The date of 
this grant is nearly thirteen years after the date of the charter 
of Connecticut; but it covers a part of the territory which the 
people of Connecticut considered as granted to them. For 
nearly a century after the date of the charter, Connecticut neg- 
lected to daim and settle that part of her territory which 
lay westward of the colony of New- York ; and the commis- 
sioners sent by the king determined in 1664, that the river or 
creek called Mamaroaeck, should be the western boundary 
of Connecticut. 

Ailer Connecticut had granted all the lands eastward of 
New-York, . some persons formed a design of planting the 
lands within her charter, on the Susquehannah* A company 
was formed in 1753, and a puic linsc made from the sachem 
of the SIX nations, by deed dated July lith 1754, ot a large 
tract of land oo^he^Susquehannah, at Wyoming. The legis- 
lature of Connecticut sanctioned the proceeding ; but by reas- 
on of the war which followed, the land lay vacaot till 1762, 
when the first seUiements were begun, tvliicb were enlarged 
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in the following years, and especially in 1768. la 1774, the 
settlement was erected into a town called Westmoreland, 
which sent represeotatires to the assembly of Connecticot. 
In 1776, it was formed into a county, and courts e^blished 

as in other counties in the colony. 

The treaty of the Connecticut men with the Indians, and 
the subsequent purchase, excited the jealousy of the proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania; and they entered into a negociation 
with Hendrick, a sachem who had declined signing the deed 
to the Connecticut purchasers, to procure a deed of tlie same 
lands and defeat the Connecticut purchase. This ohject was 
effected so far as that a deed of the lands was ohtained from 
the Indian chiefs. Grants of lands were made under the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, and settlements begun which exci- 
ted warms disputes, ai.d an attempt was made to drive the 
Connecticut settlers from the lands by force of Mias, 

In 1770, the legislature of Connecticut transmitted to Eng-* 
land certain questions to be proposed to the most able law- 
yers, respecting her title to lands west of New-York. The 
answers were favourable to her claims and determined the 
colony to maintain them. But the revolutionary war suspen- 
ded the controversy, until the year 1781, when both states 
agreed to appoint commissioners with fialt powers to deter- 
mine the dispute. The commissioners were appointed, and 
an act of Congress was passed, conslilutinj;; them a court lo 
hear and determine the controversy. This act was dated 
August 28, 1782. On the 19th of November 1782, the com- 
missioners met and opened the court at Trenton. 

The agents of Connecticut, in sijpport of their claims relied 
on the charter granted in 1620 to the council of Plymouth — 
the Earl of Warwick's deed to Lord Say and Seal and com- 
pany in 1631 — tho charter of Connecticut granted in 1662, 
and the purchase from the Indians in 1754. The ^agents of 
Pennsylvania rested their cause on the grant to William Penn 
in 1681 — a deed from the Indians to the proprietary, dated 
October 2ii, 1736 granting to him the right of preemption to 
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the lands in question — and on the known and established 
boitada of the state of Pennsylvania. It was urged that the 
attttomeiit of the lioe between New- York aod Cloooeotieut in 
IWf wad 1663, luid eatabtisbad the westero boundor 
ry of Connectietit. Bet tbe tgeats of the latter itete main- 
taioed that those decisions were intended only to fix the di- 
visional line between New- York and Conne^cnt* 

Qe the 19cb of December 1 78dt tbe court proDouoeed tbeir 
judgetnent, that It was their unaiHiDOtta opinioa, the Slate of 
Connecticut had no right to the hioda in cootroversy ; but that 
the jiii isdiction and preenipiion of all the territory lying with- 
in the charter bounds of Pennsylvania, then claimed by 
Coiiiiectic.ttt^ efriglit belonged to Pennaylvaniar— Thisdecision 
terminated the controversy on the partoftheatate of Connecti^ 
cut ; but as it did not determine the right to the soil, a long 
aod violent controversy ensued between Pennsylvania and 
the settlers at Wyoming. 

Notwithataodlog tbe atate of Connecticut acquiesced in the 
decision of the court at Trenton, so iar as .it respected the 
land claimed by Pennsylvania, yet they maintained their 
clatin to all the territory within the north and south boundary 
lines of the state, as expressed in the charter, lyi^g west of 
the western limit of Pennsylvania, and extending to the Mis* 
sissippi. Incoropliande with the rcommeiidation of Congress, 
and with a view to obtain the implied sanction of their char- 
ter daimSi the slate of Connecticut, by their delegates io Con- 
gfOH m tbe year 1786 ceded to tbe United States, all 
the landa within the charter limits, west of Pennsylvania, 
excepting a tract of one hundred and tweruy miles in 
length, adjoining to Pennsylvania on the west. This cession 
was accepted, and tbe acceptance was considered as an indi- i 
lect acknowledgement that the Connecticut claim was well 
foondedL This nract of one hundred and twenty railea» liius 
excepted out of the ceaston, was called tbe ilereree. 

A part of the reserved lands, amounting to half a million of 
asraa was granted by the state to tbe inbabitaots of New- 
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London, Fairfield, and Norwalk, whose property had been 
destroyed by the British troops, during tlie war. The re- 
mainder was sold, in 1796, and^tfae money arisnig from tho 
sale appropriated to the purpose of conadtutiog a perpetual 
fond, for the support of schools in the state. To secure this 
land and the title to the purchasers, against the claims of the 
United States, an act of Congress was obtained in the begin* 
ning of the- year 1800, by which the title of ConnectiGiit was 
confirmed, and the purchasers secured in tfaeir possessions; 
on the condition that the state of Connecticut should relin- 
quish all future claim to land, lying westward of the present 
limits of the state. At the May session of the legislature in 
1800, an act was passed fully complying with this condition, 
and thus end^d a controversy which had lasted more than 
thirty years. The territory thus reserved forms a part of the 
slate of Ohio. 

The charier under which the first settlements in New* 
England were made^ vested in the corporations, the power of 

making all laws which should be deemed expedient, provided 
they should not be repugnant to the laws of England. By 
the charter of Massachusetts, the powers of government were 
lodged in the Cbrernor, Deputy-Governor, and eighteen as- 
sistants, who were to be chosen by the freemen, and who cooi- 
stituted a court to be held monthly — and in the whole body 
of the freemen, who were to be snramoaed to hold a general 
court at least once in a year. The first general court in Bos* 
ton was held May 17, Old Style, 1631, when all the freemen 

attended and took tlie oath. 

At the drst election the freemen chose the assistants 
and these chose the Governor and Deputy-Governor from 
among tfaeir own number ; but this was a departure from the 
charter; and at the general court in May 1632, it was ordered 
that the freemen shouhl choose the Governor and assistants 
annually, and the Goveroor be always selected from among 
the assistants. The Goveruor and assistants at first exercised 
great power»-<^en to the laying of taxes, without consokuig 
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the freemen. Tlie people In Waiertown opposed this prac-^ 
tice) but the court of assistauts summoned thera to appear be- 
fore the court at Boston, and convinced tbetn that the " go?- 
ernineot was raiher in the nature of a parliament, than of a 

city corporation." The opposers therefore submilteci and re- 
tracted what was called their errors but lo fact was a correct 
opinion. 

In addition to the usual qualifications of electors^ the pos- 
session of property and a good character, the first settlers of 
New-England made it requisite that a man should be in full 
communion with the church, to entitle him to the privilege of 
votiug tot rulers, and it was usual for the candidate to procure, 
a certificate from his minister, of his orthodox principles and 
moral conversation. In Massachusetts, a proposition was 
made to the court in 1644, to repeal this law and extend the 
rights of freemen to others, who #ere not church members ; 
but it was postponed, and the law continued till the year 
1662, when it was repealed, in conformity with the injunc* 
tions of king Charles the second. 

It was customary at first for all the freemen of the colony 
to meet in general court, and the Governor, assistants and 
freemen all assembled In one body or house. As the free- 
men inidtiplied, il became inconvenient for all (o attend, and 
at the election in April, 1634, the freemen chose two of. their 
number from each town to meet and consult upon some mat- 
ters, previous to the general court in May^ which bad for their 
ohject a limitation of the powers of the court of assistants. 
After a consultation, and a perusal of the charter, they were 
convinced that the court of assistants had exceeded their pow- 
ers, and repaired to the Governor to advise with him and 
to propose the abrogation of some of their laws. The Gov^p 
ernor suggested that as it was inconvenient for all the freemen 
to attend, a select number of them should revise, consider, 
and prepare new laws or alterations) for the general court. 

In consequence of these proceedings, the general court in 
May 16^ enacted that there should be four general courts ac- 
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nually, but the whole body of lieeineu sliould be present on- 
ly at the court of electioos, and at the other thre.e courts de^- 
Utie$f only from tbe towns should atteod aod manage th« pub- 
lie concerns* Tbe number of deputies from each town was 
three until the year 1639, when by an order of the general 
court, the number was reduced.to t(wo. This ordinance exci- 
ted much popular jealousy, wbieh gradually yielded to a full 
conviction of its expedience. 

At the general court in' September 1*634, the Newtown 
^ people under Mr. Hooker, presented a request for permission 
to remove to C/ounecticut ; aliedgiog, as reasons, the want of 
more room to accommodate themselves with pasturage, the 
fertility of the Connecticut land and the urgency of their 
wishes. Many objections were raised to this proposal — 
among others the Unity of the Newton people under the char- 
ter, and their duty to protect the colony, which was weak and 
exposed to assaults from the savages — they urged also the 
exposure of tbe people to tbe Dutch and Indians on the Con- ^ 
necticut. After great debate, the vote was taken — the Gov- 
ernor and two assistants were in favor of the removal— the 
Deputy-Governor and the rest of the assistants were against 
it— of the deputies, fifteen were for it and ten against it. As 
the charier required seven of the assistants, to make a quo- 
rum, and there was not a vote of a majority of that number 
for the removal, the Governor and assistants contended, that 
the vote was not carried in the affirmative. On the other 
hand, there wasa majority of tbe deputies in favor of it, and tbe 
deputies contended that the assistants could not impose a neg- 
ative on their vote. 

As neither of the parties would yield the point in dispute, 
the court adjourned without entering tbe vote on the record; 
all agreeing however to keep a day of religious bnmiliatioii 
on that occabion, which was observed by all the congregations. 
Mr. Cotton, an eminent and influential ciergymaa, preached 
a sermon, in which he maintained tbe ^' strength of the mag- 
istracy pr assistants to be their authority— -that of the people. 
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their liberty— that pf the minislttff their purity and he gave' 
such reasons for the negative power of eaeh, that, if not eon- 

vinced, all were satisfied to let the question subside. A few 
* • days after, the court met, aod business was carried on amica- 
bly; the assistaots maintaioiog their oegative voioei eren 
while the representatives aat with. them in the same Mora and 
all formed but one house or legislative body. 

The assistants and deputies continued to sit in the same 
room aud voted together about teo years; but not without, 
great disoontent on the part of the deputies, who conceived 
themselves abridged of their just rights, by the negative . vote of 
the assistants, f n March, 1644, this dispute gave rise to a mo- 
tion on the pait of the dcjjuiies, that die assistants and depu- 
ties should separate and hold tbeir dehberations in dillt^rent 
looms; and that the concurrence of both liouses should be 
necessary to pass a bill into a law or resolve. The motion 
prevailed-^and thus was established the distribution of the 
legislative power into two liousus, which remains to this day, 
and has been adopted as a principle in ail the American 
Constitutions. In Connecticut however the practice of the 
assistants and deputies sitting and voting together continued, 
until the October session in 1698, when the legislature pas- 
sed an act by which that body was divided into two houses. 

It was an opinion among our pious ancestors that great 
respect ^bould be paid to elderly men, to magistrates and to 
ministers. This opinion was justified by.. the scriptures, and 
productive of very salutary effects. Some persons carried 
llicir attempts farther than was agieeable to public opinion. 
Before the general court at Boston in May 1634, Mr. Cotton 
in a sermon^ maintained that a magistrate ought not to be turti^- 
ed into the conditi«m of a private man;- and the question af- 
terwards coming before the court was prudently postponed. 
In May 1636, a law passed to continue certain magistrates 
or assistants in oOlce for life as a standing council, and two 
were chosen for the purpose. But in May 1639^ one of the 
elders giving hia opinion that the Governor ought to hold his 
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o$ce for life, popular jealousy was alarmed, and a bill wat 
presented to prohibit a couacillor from exercising his office 
unless annually elected to be a magistrate* This- blH^'to q»i<- 
et the apprehensions of the people, was readily passed into a 
law/ 

As the people were resolutely opposed (o the extension, 
of the power of the assistants^ always pleading the charter 
to justify their opposkiotf I so they took the liberty to de- 
part from ihe letter of that instrnment^ #ben it was Judged 
expedient. The charter vested the powers of goverouient 
in the court of assistants, and whole body oi ireemen ; ma* 
king no provision for voting by proxy. But in May 1636, a 
law passed permitting the freemen of rnnoie towbs to send 
their votes by proxy to the court of elections. One reason 
for tliib alteralioji, was, the difficulty of procuring provisions 
for the whole assembly of freemen* This precedent h^ng 
established, was afterwards fiotUowed by all the towns* 

In electii^ officers, the freemen at first used beans and 
corn — a bean gave a negative — and a kernel of coin an af- 
tirrnative vote. In 1631, pieces of paper were usedr—those 
for Governor and Deputy-Governor containing the name of 
the person voted for ; but in chposihg aasistanfo, the name of 
a person was proposed by the Governor -or presiding officer; 
those who voted for the person, ^avc a paper with some' 
writing 00 it^ — those who voted against him, gave blank pa- 
per. This custom ^ve rise to the manner of electing the 
council in Connecticut by nomination.' 

It was an established law in the colonies to elect one oi 
the assistants to be (iovornor. This law in Connecticut was 
repealed in 1708^. and the freemeo were empowered to elect 
a Governor from among their own body at Urg^m But in 
such estii^ation were the Governor and aiSsistaots^ usually 
held by the people, that the admc persons were, ahnost uni- 
formly, re-chosen annually to their respective offices, du- 
ring life, or during their ability to perform public business. 
This unchanging confidence in their rulers, was a principal 
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means of that stability of government and Ijai mony of coun- 
cils, which for alraost two ceoturies, have distinguished the 
New-Eogland republics. 

For a few years after the colonies wore settled' io Niew- 
England, the magistrates governed by temporary regulations 
or discretionary decisions ; aiming to bottom all their laws 
and proceedings on the word of God. But as many cases 
occurred which it was difficult to determme for want of pre- 
cise roles, and the people thought such discretionary powers 
uiibafe, the court of Massachusetts appointed a committee in 
March, 1638, to compile a body of iLindamcntal laws. The 
draft was prepared, and in autumn 1639, puhlished for con- 
sideration. In Decemberi 1641, the general court eiiacted 
the laws, which were called the Body of Liberties.'' Most 
of these laws were copied into the first code of Coiincct icnt. 

Most of the laws of the first settlers were founded on jus- 
tice, the laws of £ngland and of nations, but adapted to the 
peculiar circomstanceli of the colcmtes. They were devised 
by able men of strict probity and religion, and remain the ba- 
sis of the civil institutions of the states to this day. But the 
compilers of those codes were puritans of rigid principles, 
their reverence for the scriptures led them to adopt some of 
the levitical laws, which are not adapted to modern times. 
Hence blasphemy, an obstinate denial of the being of a Gud, 
'adultery, stubborn disobedience of children, and witchcraft 
were punishable with death, and heretics were subject to 
banishment. Under these laws, some persons sofiered pun- 
fshments that were cruel and unjust. But the colonies were 
no worse than the mother country, where dissenters of all 
kinds were cruelly persecuted, and where witchcraft was 
punishable with death, long after the tragedies of that sort 
had ceased in New-Ebgland. It was an intolerant spirit 
common to all Europe, and the other American colonies. 

The planters at Plymonth were few in number and they 
adopted the laws of England mostly as the rules of judging 
in their own concerns, but like those of Massachusetts^ Ihey 
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aoneied to some crimes penalties far top. serere^ . They at 
first elected no civil officer except a Governor and one as- 
sistant — in 1(»24, four more assistants were added, and iu 1C33, 
J wo more, making seven in all, which number continued till 
they resigned their charter to Andross. They had no depu- 
ties from the. towns untpl the year 1^39, w^en deputies if ere 
chosen and formed one bon^e with the Governor and assist- 
ants. Before that time, the freemen attended in person. 

The supreme power of deciding all cases in law and equi- 
ty, was originally ia the court of assistants in Massachusetts ; 
and in PJy mouthy was vested , in the Governor and assistants 
by a law in 1034. The same law was adopted in. Connect* 
fcot ; and' when by the increase of people and business, it 
was found inconvenieut for the whole lioclj of assistants to 
attend, it became a, custom for the general court to appoint 
annually four of the assistants with the Deputy -Governor, to 
constitute the. superior court* This practice c6ntino(ed till 
the May session 1784, when the Governor, Deputy-Govern- 
or and assistants were disabled from holding the office of a 
judge o^ that court. The practice of the a nnu^al appoint- 
ment of jud^esi derived from the prfictice of chusing the as- 
sistants annually, subsisted in Connecticut till the formation 
of the late constitution. — ^^The judges of the county courts 
also were originally taken from among the assistants. A«' 
the supreme judiciary power, in the infant state of the colo- 
nies, was exeicised by the general court, when the assist- 
ants and deputies met in one house, so the legislature of Con*- 
necticut for a long time after its divtsioq into two houses, re- 
tained the same power. 

The puritans left England and settled in America, for the . 
purpose of enjoying liberty of conscience, not being willing 
to conform to the ceremonies of the church of Englandt In - 
America they ado[)ted the independent or congregational 
pl;iii of government; by which eacli cliurch chooses its own 
minister and otficers and submits to no government or cen- 
sure from another church. They elected pastors and teach* 
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ers, ruling ckU rs and deacons ; and it was the practice at 
times for the eidejrs or priDcipal men to expound passages of 
scriptarct or dtscuae questioU) which was called prophesymg^ 
in inUtaCMHi of tbepnmitive cbarches* Nojeharcb could be 
gathered without the permission of the magistrates* Ordi- 
nation was performt'd b> the laying on of hands, either ot^the 
neighbonog ministers, or of iajr brethren of the church* 
The former method was the most usual. The office of ru« 
KDg elder and the custom of propbetj^iag soon went into 
disase« 

The first settlers had scruples ahont the lawfulness of call- 
ing the dajs of the week by the names derived from idola- 
trous nations ; they therefore called them bj the numbers, 
firsts second, tbirdt &c* Thej called the fint day, Sabbath 
or Lord's day— The months they called the first, second, 
third, &c, beginning the year on the 26th of March, which 
was the first month — April, the second, and so on. The time 
of beginning the Sabbath was a subject of much debate and 
difficulty* The practice of keeping Saturday evening as 
holy time, seems to hare originated in an order or injunction 
of the Governor or Deputy-Grovernor of the New-England 
company, dated in England, April 17, 1629, and directed to 
Mr. Endicott at Salem, that all persons should cease from la- 
bor at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, and spend the 
rest of the day in catechizing and preparation for the Sabbath. 
The practice was against the opinion of some eminent cler-* 
gymen of that day, eepecially of Mr. Hooker. 

For four years after Boston was settled, lectures were 
preached weekly ; but in October 1^34,. it was agreed by the 
ministers and magistrates, that this number • required too 
much time ; and therefore th^y reduced the number to two, 
which were to be preached alternately at Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Roxbury and Dorchester. The number is now 
reduced to one, which is preached, eveiy Thursday at 
Boston. 
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Tlic churches laid aside the regular festivals of the church 
of England, and appointed days of fasting, on special occa- 
sions, such as times of severe drouth, great mortality, scarci- 
ty of provisions, danger from ths savages, and the like. Days 
of thanksgiving were appointed on occasions of great joy, 
such as the conquest of the Pequots, the termination of Indian 
wars, and especially for abundant crops. These occasional 
days were frequent during the first generation, who sulfored 
peculiar hardship?, and who wore exposed to unceasing 
perils, which impressed their minds deeply with a sense of 
their dependence on the Supreme Being. The practice of 
the first settlers has given rise, among their descendants, to a 
regular appointment of a day of humiliation in the spring, and 
a day of thanksgiving in autumn. 

The first churches were very rigid in their authority over 
the principles and morals of their members. The least de- 
viation from what they believed to be the orthodoxy, and eve- 
ry immorality was subject to church censures. This narrow 
inspection of every man's conduct, produced for many years, 
most exact morals in life and great uniformity of doctrines. 
But it was not possible to prevent differences of opinion, and 
when these arose, the severity with which the persons who 
avowed them, were censured, occasioned many heartburn- 
ings and mutual reproaches. Some persons were banished 
from Massachusetts, or excommunicated by the churches, 
and leaving the colony they planted Rhode-Island. The 
same rigid principles led to many abstruse inquiries and mi- 
nute distinctions on religious subjects, which divided the 
opinions of people ; and in some instances, churches were 
rent asunder by speculative distinctions, that are hardly in- 
telligible. This party spirit was the offspring of excessive 
zeal to preserve ^a pure church ; for men had not learnt that 
party spirit, in religion as in government, always thrives under 
persecution, and obstifKite intolerance. But this intolerant 
spirit lasted but a few years. 'v> . ' *• 
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In 1634 the churches in New-England adopted certaiQ 
cannons and constitutions, defining the officers, the duties, 
modes of election, -and the rules of proceediiig and govern- 
ment* In 1648, a synod of elders' and mfessengers at Cam- 

bricfjjc adopLed a jilatform ol chiirch government, containing? 
the principles held by the churches, and an exptanation ot 
the powers and duties of the officers, the mode of ordination,' 
the powers of the church, the manner of maintaining minis* 
lent, and the rules of admission, ^comitiutikation and cen- 
sure, in 1708, delegates from tlic coiinci!-, of the counties in 
Connecticut met at Saybrook anci agreed upon an ecclesias- 
tical constitution, called the Pktlform^ containing a confes* 
siohof h\ih andregulations for administering chnreh disci* 
pline. This was con6rmed by the legislature in October of 
the same year, and remains the basis of church government 
to this day. 

Dy the Say brook platform, the ministers, eldefs and messen- 
gers of all the churches in a connty or othee district, cohstltate 

a. consociation. The ministers of the churches in a county or 
other district, form an affsoriationj which is empowered toex- 
limine and recommend candidates. These councils are consul- 
ted in regard to religions concerns, and assist the churches in . 
ordaining and dismissing their ministers ; but their powers are 
mostly advisory. They however, contribute, by their influence, 
to preserve peace and harmony among churches, restrain 
controversies and reconcile diilerences. A general association 
consists of delegates firom .tbe- several associations in the 
state, and holds an anual meetk^ in eacb of the coantics by 
rotation. 

The first ministers in New -England were maintained by 
' weekly contributions. The famous Mr. Cotton preached a 
sermon in Boston, .in December, 1633, in which he wg^d 
that the scriptures cleariy dirtet the maintenance of minis- 
ters to be defrayed, like other charges of the church, out of 
a chest or treasury, to be supplied by contribution 5 upon- 
which the church adopted th^ practice* But it was laid 
down as a principle, in the first church laws, that ministers 
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ougUt to be supported by their hearers, aud in case of neg- 
lect, that the magistirate mi^t be called upon to compel 
them to make payments The cJei^' have dqw fixed aala* 
ries paid by a tax on the pews of the church or the property 
of the hearers. The first htitlers in llliode-lsland adopted 
a difiereot principle) and a declaration of general toleratiouy 
being ineorporated into the charter of that colony« the lawe 
fnmiab no aid in supporting the gospel* In none of the states, 
at this time, is a man compelled to maintain religious wor- 
sbipfin a church to wiiich he does not belong. 
' There, was no > regular public worship in Massachusetts, 
except in the congre^tional - churches until ihe year I6869 
when an episcopal church, consisting of about four hundred 
persons met regularly for worship. The tirst epibcopai 
church in Connecticut was collated at Rye, in 1704, under 
Mr* Muirson. The second was formed at Stratford, in 1 706. 
Some ppposttion w^s made to the establishment of that church 
in the colonies, which served only to increase the zeal of its 
advocates. From such small beginnings, the episcopal churcli 
has become large and resp^iclable lu many parts of 2^.ew-£ng- 
hmt, especially in the commercial towns. 

The fint adventurers to Plym(|uth placed, all their proper* 
ty in a common stock, to be used and improved for the bene- 
fit of the company. The lands also were at first cultivated 
in cdmmon, and the fruits of the earth, deposited in a com- 
mon magasine. Within three years, experience convinced 
the people of the absurdity of the prejiKOt \ for many persona 
expecting to be maintained out of the public fond, neglected 
to labor, and the company was in danger of perishing with 
hunger. In 1623, the company placed every single person 
in some fiunily, assigned a portion of land tQ eai^h, and left 
every family to. trust, to ite own la^or for food* The conse* 
quence was, the settlers became more in^ustriouB, more con- 
teated, and had food in abundance. 

The planters of New-England on their arrival in a wilder? 
neis^ where it was difficult at fint to obtain the necessaries 
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of Kie, and impestfiUe to etijoy ttnuiviw, tttempted by eum- 

pleand law to restruiu all excesses in diet or dress- Gov- 
ernor Wiiithrop, soon after he arrived, laid aside the prac- 
tice of drinking healths, at his own table, and recommended 
it to others. lo 1639, the practice was forbid bj law. la 
16344 Ift^ were passed^ probibittog the use of tobacco, im^ 
modest fashions, and costly appareL In 1633, a' law was 
made to limit the price of labor ; workmen being scarce and 
demanding high wages. Masterworkmen were allowed two 
shillings, and laborers eighteen pence, a day, money being 
of sterling valae. It was also ordered that the advance on 
goods should not exceed four pence on a shilling, bevund 
the price in England. These laws had no dmyble effect, 
and the general court in 1640, tindiog that laborers would 
either transgress the laws or leave the colony, repealed the 
act regulating wages, and left' every town to ix the price 
of labor among its own inhabitants, which had a better ef- 
fect. 

The first attempt to build water craft in New-Kogland^ 
was in 1626. The FJymoath people, finding themselves ex-r 
posed to great hazards in coasting wiA an open boat, and 
having no ship carpenter, employed a hoose carpenter, who 

sa\v( d into two parts their largest boat, inserted timbers to 
- lengthen it five or six feet, built a deck, and rigged it into a 
convenient vessel, which did service lor seven yeers. 

The first vessel built in Masiachusetts was a bark of thtr> 
ty tons, built by Governor Wiothrop, at Mistic, hinched July 
4, 1631 ; and called the Blessmg of the Bay. The day of 
the first lanch is now the aimivcrsary of Independence, in 
1633, a small ship of sixty tons was built at Medlbrd. ht 
1636, « ship of one hundred and twenty tons was bniU at 
MarUehead, and caHed the Desire, which belonged to ^ 
people of Salem, whose descendants are remarkable for their 
commercial enterprize. This was the first American ship 
that made a voyage to England. 
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The planters of New-England had vested all their proper- 
ty in money, or necessaries for beginning a plantation ; but 
having little commerce, their money was, in a few years, ex- 
pended, and they had few resources to supply themselves. 
Foreign ships came to trade with them, but took little be- 
sides money in payment, by which means, the colonies w ere 
soon drained of cash. Brass farthings were some time used 
for small change, and afterwards bullets. In 1640, money 
had become so scarce, that the government directed grain 
to be given in payment of debts, at fixed prices ; and when 
no personal estate could be found, lands to be apprized to 
creditors upon execution. This was the origin of tender 
laws. In this situation the price of lands, and of cattle fell 
to a fourth of their former nominal value. This put the peo- 
ple upon sowing flax and hemp and importing cotton. 
* In this languishing state of trade, the apprehension of a 
want of foreign commodities, alarmed the people in Massa- 
chusetts, and they determined to provide shipping of their 
own. Mr. Peters, a public spirited man, procured a num- 
ber of persons to join him in building a ship of three hun- 
dred tons at Salem, in 1640, and this example was soon fol- 
lowed by the inhabitants of Boston, who built one of one 
hundred and sixty tons. Both were finished in 1641. That 
of Boston was called the Trial, Money was not obtainable to 
pay the carpenters, but thoy agreed to take the produce of 
the country. Thus commenced a spirit of commerce which 
has made the northern states rich and respectable. 
J Within a few years after the discovery of North America 
by Cabot, the English and French began to take great quan- 
tities of fish on the American coast, especially on the banks 
of Newfoundland. This business had become of great im- 
portance, more than fifty years before the settlement of Ply- 
mouth. The fish were mostly carried to Spain and Portu- 
gal. The first planters in New-England found their time 
and money so much occupied in procuring the means of sub- 
sistance, that for some years, they could not carry on thc^ 

i V.,- J* 
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fisheries to a great extent. Their principal article of export 
was peltry ; aod mostly beaver &kiu8, which tbej purchased 
of the iiidtaii»for gpods of snuili value. To procure bbavert 
was the firat objeet of the colonies In esiablishtog trading 
houses at Kenoebec, Connecttcut and other places, lo 1639^ 
a fishing trade was be^dn at Cape Ann, and the slock em- 
ployed in it was exempted from taxation (or seven yea«« 
Tbis- seems to have, been the first act of government for en* 
coitraging the fi§liery. • In- 1641} three hundred thousand 
codfish were sent to market. 

Of such value was the trade in peltry to the first planters, 
that each colony claimed, and maintained an exclusive right 
of trading with the Indians, within the limits of its own patent* 
Hence arose serious contests between the colonies. In lOSf^ 
a small pinnace from Salem, bouiid to Boaton, was driven in- 
to Plymouth - by adverse wmds, and the Governor^ of Ply- 
mouth Was so much alarmed with the fear that the people 
should open a trade with the natives, that be fsirbid them 
and threatened to oppose them by force. - A similar jealousy 
caused a contest between the Plymouth traders at Kenne- 
bec and a trading boat from Pascataway, in which two men 
were killed* This trade also was a. principal cause of the 
controversy between the English and Dutch, concerning 
the right to Connecticut river. And so valuable was the 
trade, that the English even planle l maize for the Indians, 
the better to enable them to spend their time in cotiectii^ 
beaver* 

The planters imported at first much of their pfovinons, 
and for many years all their clothing from England. In 
1631, on account of a scarcity in England, their wheat, 
with the freight* cost them ' fourteen shillings sterhng 
a bushel, and peas eleven and six pence* From Viigjniat^ 
thej received small supplies of maiKe. In 1^31 , a small pin* 
nacc from Virginia, sold her maize in Salem for ten shillings 
sterling the bushel. In the same year, an English ship, af- 
ter landing some cattle at Boston, sailed for St* Kitts, but not 
to return to New^England* In 1684, a vessel went to Ber- 
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muda, and returned by the way of Virginia, with corn and 
oats. The first vessel directly from the West-Indies, was a 
Dutch ship of 160 tons, which came from St. Kitts, and arri- 
ved at Marblehcad, in May, 1635, laden with salt and tobac- 
co. St. Kitts had then been settled twelve years, and con- 
tained about four thousand inhabitants. In June the same 
year arrived two Dutch ships from the Texel, with horses 
and cattle ; the price of such animals being high — horses 
and mares from thirty to forty pounds sterling — cows and 
heifers, from twelve to twenty-five pounds, and sheep fifty 
shillings. In April, 1636, the small ship built at Medford re- 
turned from Bermuda, with potatoes, which were sold in Bos- 
ton at two pence the pound ; corn being very scarce. 
• The first American vessel that went to the West-Indies, 
was a pinnace of thirty tons, which, in 1636, was bound to 
Bermuda, and attempting to return, was forced by stress of 
weather, to Hispaniola, or Hayti. She returned the next 
sprincr, with hides and tallow. The next year, the Salem 
ship Desire, made a voyage to New-Providence and Tortuga, 
and returned in March, 1638, laden with cotton, tobacco, 
salt and negroes. This seems to be the date of the first in- 
troduction of Africans into New-England. The next arrival 
from the West-Indies was a small English vessel, in 1639, 
with indigo and sugar — and this is the first mention, in our 
annals, of the importation of these articles. In 1642, three 
ships were built, one at Boston — one at Salem, and the oth- 
er at Dorchester. In the same year a Dutch ship from the 
West-Indies exchanged her cargo of salt for plank and pipe 
staves — the first export of lumber to the West-Indies men- 
tioned in the annals of New-England. A second ship arri- 
ved the same year and took a cargo of pipe staves, and ten 
ships sailed with lumber before winter. This first discovery 
of new markets for lumber, excited no small joy among the 
planters, for staves had lain useless on their hands. 

In autumn, 1642, a small ship orrivrd at Boston from Ma- 
deira, laden with wine and sugar, which were exchanged for 



pipe slavef and otber conmoditi'M* One of the Boiton 

§hips, laden whh lumber and fish, made a voyage to Fayal 
apd the West-lMfHes^ The other lumber ships, which went 
to Hie We8^*I«4i^> made sijccesafai ▼ojages* and returned 
19 the spring of 1^43, with wine» sugar afi^ cotton. At that 
tiqne the colonies were In fi^at distress for food, owing to a 
bad crop corn ; and otherwise impoverished, so that some 
of the peoplie actually leU New-England, and many talked 
of abandomng the connjiry. The successes of their infiint 
trade, at this juncture, gave them new life, cootrihutiag to 
establish the settlements and render them prosperona. 

The planters on the Connecticut, occupyin^j a rich soil, 
attended very little to trade, for many years. They export- 
ed hones and himber to the Weatrlndies, Fayal and Maderia, 
hut in 1680, the amount did not exceed nine thousand pounds* 
At that time no more than twenty small vessels belonged to 
the colony. They had a trifling trade with New- York, hat 
ino&t of their traders supplied themselves with goods in Bos- 
ton, wher^ thej sold the provisions which were exported* 
The primitive planters in New'^Haven contemplated a great 
trade ; but a ship of one hundred and fifty tons, wlii( li thcv 
had procured to be built at Rhode-Island, going to sea in the 
winter of 1646 — 7, foundered and was lost, with six or seven 
of the principal planters $ which, with other discouragements, 
frustrated their intentions. 

The iirst mill erected by the planlcrs was a windmill near 
Watertown, but the situation not being good, it was taken 
dpwn in August, 1G32, and placed on a hill in Boston* T9 
this mill corn was brought from Pascatawaj to be groand* 
In 1633, a watermill was erected by one Dummer*, at Rox* 
bury, hi IGJG, a windmill was erected at Charlc?town, and 
watermills at. Salem, Ipswich and Newbury. By order of 
the court, a market was erected in Boston in Inarch, 1654, 
and Thursday was directed to be the weekly market day. In 
thesam^ year was set up the first merchant's shop and the 
lirst hou9e of entertainment The manufactures of the set> 
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'tiers were very few, and confined to the most necessary ar- 
ticles of clothing, and utensils for agricukure. Not being 
used to clearing lands of woodf they bestowed more labor 
Ibafi was necessary, as tbej dug up all Che stomps of the 
trees* By bills of charges now extant, it appears that the 
clearing of one hon[ie-lot in Hartford, cost &(ty pounds ster- 
ling ah acre* 

The first printing press in New-England, was established 
at Caoibff^dge, in M^rch,'l639, by one Day; the proprietor's 
name wa? Glover, who died on his passage to Annerica. The 
first thing printed was the freeman's oath — the second an al- 
manac-— and the third a version of the > psahns. No press 
was set up in Gonnectieiit ooKl the year 1709, when print'^ 
inpr was begun at N^iw-London by one Short. The first code 
of Connecticut laws was revised by the j^eneral court held at 
Hartford, in October, 167;2, and printed l)y Samuel Green at 
Cambridge* in . Massachusetts, . in 1 C7d* The first Gazette 
pttblished in New-England, was the News Letter, printed in 
Boston in 1704. The first tiews-paper in Connecticut was 
the Connecticut Gazette, bep^un at New-IIaven by James 
Parker, in January, 1755, bat discontinued in 1767, the print- 
ver removing New- York. 

The first college in the colonies was that at Cambridge, 
founded in 1G38. The first commencement was held in Oc- 
tober, 1642, when nine students were admitted to the degree 
of bachelors. It took its name Harvard^ from a principal 
benefactor. For more than sixty yearsi gentlemen in Con* 
necticnt sent their sons to Cambridge for an education ; but . 
in 1699, the clergy in Connecticut nominated ten of their 
number as trustees to found a college. These met at New- 
Haven in 1700, and formed a society which was to consist of 
eloFen cleigymen and a rector for the purpose of establishing 
and governing a college. A charter of incorporation was 
grRHtcd by the legislature in October, 1701. Mr. Piersou 
of Killingworlh, was appointed the first rector, and during 
his life he instructed the students in that town* The first 

31 
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commencement was in Scptomber, 1702, On the denth of 
Mr. Pierson, in 1704, the students were placed in Milford 
wd Saybrook, under difierent instructors, and so eoutinued 
until 1716, when N^w-Hnven was made the permanent actat 
of the college. It is called YaU CoHege^ ailer th6 name of one 
of its principal benefactors. 

The tirst planters of New-Elngiand, aware of (he impor- 
tance of knowledge and learning among a free, christian peo* 
pie, extended their care to the education of their childreB j 
and as soon as the first difficulties of obfaming subsistence, 
were overcome, passed laws for encoiiracjing the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In Massa<:fiusctts and Connecticut, 
every town, containing a sufficient number of householders, 
was obliged to procure a teacher for such children as parents 
wished to .put under his care. In Connecticut, this provis- 
ion extended to females as well as males. And the better 
to induce every town to avail itself of this provision, the law 
grants and appropriates, to each town or school district, a 
sum of money payable out of the treasury of the state, equal 
to one five hundredth part of the value of die taxable pro^ 
perty of the inhabitants, as rated in the grand list or public 
asserament. In addition to this, each town has tin command 
of a large fund arising from the sale of a tract of land called 
the WesUrn Reserve. In consequence of which almost every, 
child in the state has access to a school. 



SECTION V. 

- MILM AUY EVEM S. 

While the people of this country remained under the do m i 
ion of Great Britain, iliey were involved in all her coateotions 
with France and the Dulcb. SooaafterKing William ascended 
the throne of Eogland in 1688, war was declared by France, 
and the French commander in Canada, instigated the savages 
to. fall on the frontier settleoaents. It was oa this occasion 
that Schenectady was sacked, and the inhabitants massacred* 
To put a stop to the depredations of the French and savages, 
it was conlemplated to conquer Canada. For this purpose 
an expedition was projected by the commissioners of the col- 
onies in 1690. The crown was solicited to afford some aid, 
but it could not be granted on account of the troubles in Great 
Britain. 

The land forces ordered for this invasion consisted of eight 
hundred and fiAy men, raised by the colonies of New-Eng- 
land and New-York, and commanded by General Winthrop. 

At the same time a fleet of armed ships and transports, with 
eighteen hundred men, uoder Sir William Phips, was order- 
ed to sail up the Iroquois, to co-operate with the land forces 
in the reduction W Quebec. But the expedition proved un- 
successful. The fleet had a long passage and did not arrive 
before Quebec till October. The land iroops were not fur- 
nished with provisions, nor boats to carry them over the lake 
and they returned. The forces however landed from the 
fleet, and the ships cannonaded Quebec, but without much 
eftect; while they suffered severely from the batteries of the 
enemy. Stormy weather sooa succeeded and made it neces- 
sary toahaudoo the enterprize. 

In 1692, Col. Fletcher arrived with the commission of 
Governor of New-Tork, and also with power to command 
the militia and garrisons of Connecticut. The colony irnme* 
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dtately dispatched General Wiiitfarop» as in ageDt to reaion« 
strate to the king and council, against this extraordinary pow- 
er. In the mean time, Colonel Fletcher went to Hartford, 

and in his majesty's name, required the colony to surrender 
to him tbe command of the military. The train bands in 
Hartford were paraded and Colonel Fletcher directed his sec- 
retary to read his commission. Bat Captain Wadsworth, the 
senior otlicer, ordered the drums to be beat, and interrupted 
the reading. Colonel Fletcher commanded silence, repeat- 
edly ; till Captain Wadsworth, with a firm tone, told him "if 
he was not silent, be would make the snn shine through him 
in a moment.'' Colonel Fletcher, finding he could not suc*- 
ceed, judged it expedient to withdraw, and returned to Aevv- 
York. 

In the spring of 1690, Sir William Phips, with a few ships 
and a small numbet^ of men, took possession of Nova Scotia, 

and the country from Fort Royal to Penobscot. The Massa- 
chusetts colony began to exercise the powers of government 
there; but was interrupted by Villebon, a Frenchman, who 
established himself on the river St. John* The French also 
sent a force from Quebec and took tbo fort at Pemaqtiid and 
demolished it. Upon which Cap Lain Cluircl], with a body of 
troops, commilied depredations upon the French inhabitants, 
and an attempt was made to take Viltebon's fort, but by ill 
management, it was frustrated. In 109 J, a fleet under Snr 
Francis Wheeler, was ordered to act against the French in 
the West-Indies, and then to repair to Quebec and in conjunc- 
tion with a body of New-£ngland troops reduce Canada. 
But by a malignant fever, which destroyed roost of the troops 
of the fleet, this expedition was defeated. In 1697, the 
French in Canada planned an auack upon iJoston, and a large 
fleet was sent from France to co-operate in the desigD| but 
adverse winds, and other ill events, frustrated the project-— 
In the same year a tt*eaty of peace was signed at Ryswickj 
between England and France, and hostihties ceased. 
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Soon after Queen Ann succeeded to the English throne, 
ill 1702, war was declared against France, and the settlements 
ID New-England were ag;ain exposed to the incursions of fe- 
ro^kiii^ Frencfameii iBrnd Indiaos £rcmi>€ad«da. lii 1104, €ok 
Cburcb, with a party of men, visited Noil'a Scotia, auddis^ 
trei>5cd ihu [loor inhabitants without taking any important pOiiU 
After burning and plundering several towns and viilageSi he 
returned^ In 1707, a considcrahlo force was sent under Col. 
March, to reduce Port ftoyal, inNova Scotia; buiaftefiand'- 
llllg ahd engaging in some skirmisher, it was judged that raw 
troops were not sufficient to take so strong a fort, and ihey 
retired to Casco. Here a reinforceiiient was received, and 
three persons Arrived with authority from Massachusetts, to 
reoisW ahd inspect the siege. But a secpnd attempt |m>ted 
equall^r nnsuccessful. In August^ 1703, a partj^ of Ibdiaiifs, 
licaded by Frenchmen, assauked Ifav^ei hill on i!ie Merrimac, 
burnt some of the houses and slew thirty or forty of the in- 
habitakits. Mr. Holfe, the minister, was killed; but his maid 
covered two of his young daughters ivitfo tubs in the cellar, 
and saved thefr tives« 

l^'indiiig the colonies could not Lc sa't; iioin the ravages of 
the French and Indians, wliile Canada and Nova Scotia were 
under the gdvernment of France, Massachusetts solicited, and 
the Queen granted a krge naval force, to aid in the reduction 
of those provinces. The New-England colonies, with New- 
York, in 170U, rai.sed ahout two thousand and tive hundred 
men, who were couunanded by (ieueial I\ict>obon. These 
marched to Wood Creek, south of LakC; George, end thete 
waited to hear of the arrival of the expected fieet at Boston. 
Bat the fleet did not arrive, and' the troops lay at Wood Creek 
till anl iinn. While encan)jjed, they were attacked with n 
mahgnant disease, whicti ucca^ionod a great mortality, aud 
compelled them to withdraw. — ^Thus ended all the expensive 
jireparatlons fotr silbduing Canada* The next year, however^ 
a body of colonial troops, under General Nicholson, sailed ^to 
Port Royal, and took possession of it by capitulation* 
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In 1711, General Nicholsoo procured of the queen a fleet 
of men of war and transports, under Admiral Waiker, for aid- 
ing in the.conquost of Canada. This fleet arrived^t Boston in 
June, and although not expected, the colonies made the best pre- 

paration they could to second the operation. The whole force, " 
when the British and colonial troops were united, amounted 
to seven thousand men* General Nicholson went fo Albany, 
intending with additional forces, to join Admiral Walker be^ 
fore Quebec. The fleet sailed from Boston July 30, but met 
with fogs and tenipesUious weather, near die mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, in which eight or nine transports with about a 
thousand men were lost, by shipwreck. This put an end. to 
the expedition-*-4he admiral sailed to England, and the colo«- 
nial troops retnhied. The peace of Utrecht, signed March 
3d, 1713, put an end to hostilities, and continued till 1739. 

GreatBritain declared war agaiustSpain in October 1739,aod 
against France in March, 1744. In the following winter the 
legislature of Massachusetts planned a daring, but successful 
enterprize against Lewisburg, a strong fortress belonging to 
the French, on the Island of Cape Breton. The motive was 
to remove the French, who greatly annoyed our fishery ; and 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts was the most aetive pro* 
' rooter of the expedition. Four thousand' trtx>ps from Massa-' 
chusetts, Connecticut and New-Hamp^hue, under the com- 
mand of General Pepperel, sailed from Boston, the last week, 
in March, 174d. The expedition was undertaken without the 
knowledge of the government of England ; but a request had 
been made to commodore Warren, then in the West-Indies; 
' fo assist in its executioii, who arrived with a sixty gun ship, 
and two oi ihree frigates. The troops arrived the latter part 
of April, and landing their heavy cannon^ planted batteries, 
without regard to system, and pushed the seige with such 
vigor, that the garrison capitulated on the 1 7th of'Jnne. This 
expedition was as honourable to the projectors, as the acqui- 
sition of the fortress was useful to the colonies, and the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
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In 174t)j the French fitted out a fleet of eleven ships of the 
iiiie» with a great numlier of smaller ships, and more than three 
thomod land forces under the commaad of the duke Dan- 
ville, for. the purpom af reeoverlng possesaioii of Cape BretOQ 
and attacking the English Colonies. This force was to be 
joined by four ships under Conflans from the West-IodieSj 
and seventeen hundred French and Indians from Caoada* 
No English fleet sailed in quevi of Uie French ; and great i^as 
ibe consternation of the colonies, when news was received 
that the French fleet w as near the American coast. But kind 
providence blasted the hopes of the enemy. By storms, 
some of the ships were damaged, and tbey bore away for the 
West-Indses— One was condemned and burnt— -one was for- 
ced to return to Brest by a malignant disease among ber crew. 
A part of the fleet arrived at Chebucto, now Hahfax, in Sep- 
tember; but the admiral soon died, and the troops were sick- 
ly ; so that the fleet returned to France and the colonies were 
providentially relieved from their anxiety. This war closed 
by a tieaty of peace signed at Aix la Cbapelle, in March, 
1748. 

All the preceding wars had left the French masters of Can- 
ada ; they were also in possession of Louisiana, a large traet 
of country on the Mississippi. They knew the value of Amer- 
ica, and had early formed the plan of restraining the settle- 
ments of the £agiiah. This was ttieir object in all their wars^ 
and for this purpose, they united with the Indians, in burning 
towns, and murdering the inhabitants. The better to accom- 
plish their designs, they extended their settlements on the 
Iroquois and the Lakes; and 6nally attempted to establish a 
chain of fortified places from Canada to Jjouisiana, on the 
back of the English colonies. This alarmed Great Briliiin 
as well as the colonies, and the British Government suggest- 
ed to the colonies, the necessity of confederating for the pur- 
pose of mutual safety. 

In July, 1754, commissioners from the northern and mid<* 
die cplonies met at Albany and agreed to a plan of union, 
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di;^wii op bjr Pr. Fnnklia* By thw h W9S proposed ibat the 
confederated eolooies shoald ha^e a geoeral ' govemmeiit, 

formed by delegates from the sevural colonies, and appoint- 
ed by the houses oi representatives, once ia three years. 
This govemment was to be admiajstered bj a presideal geo^ 
eral, who was to be appointed aDd,mamtaiaed by the crown* 
The powets of this grand council extended to afiairs of gen- 
eral safety, especially to the regulation of trade with the In- 
dians, purchases ot their lands, treaties with theiDt UQW set- 
tlements, and making proviwon for defense* in time of war. 
This plan tbongb obviously salulary for the colonies, was not 
approved by the crown ; probably on account of a jealousy 
of the screwing stren2;th oi the colonies, which made the Brit- 
ish court apprehend a future resistance of the authority of 
parliament. In lieu of this plan, the British ministry propos* 
ed another which should be more dependent on the crown ; 
and by this difference of opinion, the projected union was 
frustrated. 

The encroachments of the French, and the erection of 
forts, on lands claimed by the colonies or the crown of C«reat 
Britain, occasioned an order from the crown Co the colonies 

to resist the French. In November 1753, Major Washing- 
ton, who afterwards commanded the nrmies of America, was 
dispatched hy Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to iearn the 
views of the French, who had tiiheo possession of the territory 
on the Ohio. By the answer of the French commander it 
appeared that the government of France claimed the country, 
and determined to keep possession. The A irginians then 
erected a fort on the Monongabek, but it was taken by the 
French tn 1754. in July, the same year, Col. Washington* 
who commanded about four hundred men, was attacked by 

superior ULiirihci-s and obhi^od to capitulate. In 1755, hos- 
tilities commenced between Great -Britain and France, aad 
America became the theatre of important operations. 

Early in the spring of 1755, General Braddock, with two 
regiments, arrived in Virginia, and proceeded, together with 
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a body of colooial troops, under Col. Washington, to drive 
the French from their fort, on the Ohio. Being delayed by 
want of carriages and provisions, he did not arrive at Fort 
Cumberland, till June. Here he left Col. Dunbar with eight 
hundred men, to carry forward the provisions and heavy 
baggage ; and advancing towards the French fort, du Quesoe, 
which stood where Pittsburg is now built, his troops, amount- 
ing to twelve hundred, fell into an ambush of Indians and 
French, who being concealed behind trees, fired with fatal 
effect, upon ihe British and American troops. The General 
and bis principal officers were killed, \Vith about seven hun- 
dred men; the remainder were saved by the brave and skil- 
ful conduct of Col. Washington. 

In the same summer, the northern colonies raised a body 
of about five thousand men, who were intended to take Crown 
Point, a fort fifteen miles north of Ticonderoga. General 
Johnson, who commanded these troops, marched them to 
Lake George, where he encamped to wait for battoes to 
transport the men down the lake. While he lay in that situ- 
ation, a body of French forces under Baron Dieskau, advan- 
ced by South Bay, with a view to attack and seize the camp 
at the portage, now called Fort Edward. But understanding 
that the place was defended by cannon, and that General 
Johnson's camp was destitute of large guns, the Baron alter- 
ed his plan and attacked General Johnson's troops. The 
French were repulsed with the loss of several hundred men. 
An expedition against Niagara, under Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts, was intended the same year, and a body of 
troops marched to the lake ; but the execution of the plan 
was deferred on account of the lateness of the season. 

In the year 1755 also, an expedition against Nova Scotia 
was conducted by Col. Monckton and General Winslow, with 
a small body of English troops and two thousand men from 
Massachusetts. The principal fortress was taken with little 
loss, and the country subdued. The inhabitants were de- 
scendants from French settlers, and had frequently changed 
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masters, as ibeir country was conquered alternately by the 
English and French. They called themselves neutrals; but 
it was the determination of the eommandera in this expedi** 
tion, that thej should all lie removed, and- their estates con- 
fiscated. Accordingly, about two thousand men, women and 
children were transported to New-England dispersed into 
different towns, and incorporated with the inbahitants. 

Although hostilities had commenced in 1754, yet ne for* 
mal declaration of war was made till May, 1756^ when it was 
proclaimed by the British king in the usual form. Lord Lou- 
don was appointed governor of Virgioia, and commander io 
chief of the forces in America; Governor Shirley was re- 
called, and General Abercrombie sncceeded htm in' the com- 
mand of the forces in the northern colonies. These gene- 
rals, with additional troops, arrived and proceeded to Alba- 
ny; but beibre they were prepared to begin their operations, 
the garrison at Oswegd, consisting of fourteen hundred men, 
bad surrendered to the French. This post was very import 
lant, as it commanded the communication between Canada 
and the Ohio. The campaign closed without any other g^•eat 
event, and the winter was spent in preparations for prosecu- 
ting the war with vigor, the next summer. . 

Great preparations had been made to attack Crown Point* 
but the plan of operations was changed ; and Lord Loudon 
went to join Admiral Ilolboru, who arrived in July with a 
squadron of ships to attack Lewisburg, which had been re- 
stored to France by the peace of IT iS. This pfaiQ was alap 
defeated by the previous anival of a strong squadron of 
French ships aud a large land loice. Lord Loudoii depart- 
ed, and in the winter followmg went to England; and the 
Ei^rlish fieet, after being shattered by a violent tempest in 
' September, returned to England* Inihe mean time, the 
French General Montcalm laid seige to fort William Henry 
on Lake George, and after a brave defense, without any 
prospect of relief, general Webb, the conamanding oiiicer, 
surrendered. TJius the campa^n of 1757 ended- with dia* 
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^ace-tO'tbe BrUnb arms > irhUe the French '«rere gaining 

strength nnd inulliplving their forts ou llie back of (lie colo- 
nies. These roiflfortunes. were owing to bad nrianagetiien^ 
io theiBritish councibf and the want of concert in the coip* 
niei^ which were governed bjr different legislature^, and 
coold not be brought to act with union or energy. 

In 1763, great elForts weic ni!ide to subdue the French in 
America. Three armies were einj>loyed — one cuiuuianded 
by general Amherst, destined to take Lewisburg— one under 
General Abercrombie, to act againtt Crown Point— and a 
third under general Forbea^ to drive the French from the 
Ohio. A He* L iiiiclui Admiral Boscawen, and twelve thou- 
sand men, under general Amherst, laul seige to Lewiaburg ; 
which, after a vigorous resistance, surrendered. Three 
French ships of the line were set-on fire by bombs, and burnt 
in the harbor. Two others were hoarded ^nd takeO) and 
fori) caauuii out of lift)'-two, in the principal bastions, were 
dismounted, before ilie besieged consented to capitulate. 
The iiibabitants of the i=le wore sent to Fxaoce, and the 
prisoners to England* Colonel Rolls was then dispatched^ 
with a body of troops, to St. John's, which submittaed to^^e 
arms of EnjrI iiKJ. After the conquest of Canada, in 1760, 
the- fortitications of Lewisburg were ulterijf deniohblied and 
reduced to a henp of rubbish. 

The French had erected a fort at Ticonderoga, at the point 
of communication between Lake George, South, Bay, aod 
Lake Champlain. To dispossess them of this important 
place and of Crown I'omi, waa ihe ohjecL of genei .il Aber- 
crombie, with the main division of tlie forces, amounimg to 
seven thousand British regulars and ten thousand colonial 
troops. This army arrived near Ticonderoga in July. Af- 
ter disembarking from the battoe?, the troops had to match 
through woods, aiid the ccnt( r ctjlurnn uiulci" Lord Howe, a 
young ofl&cer of great worth, met and defeated a detachment 
of the French forces, retreating from an out post ; but this 
advantage was purchased by the loss of Lord Howe. The 
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main body advanced and attacked' the fort, but the Prench 

were so well protected by abattis and a breast work eight 
feet high, that the British troops could not carry the works* 
After an action of fonr faonn, during which the troops weie 
exposed to a terrible fire, the general ordered a retreat, hav- 
ing lost eighteen hundred men, and returned to the camp at 
Lake George. 

The ill success at Ticonderaga was in part counterbalan* 
ced, by the taking of fort Frpntenac on the Iroquois, near 
Lake Ontario, by a party of colonial troops under Colonel 

Bi <u!street. This fort was garrisoned by a hundred and tcii 
men only ; but contained a great number of cannon, mor- 
tars, military stores, provisions and goods* Nine armed ves- 
sels were also taken. The whole was eflbcted without blood* 
«hed, and' the fort demolished. During these transactionsi 
Gen. Forbes marched from Philadelphia, with a considera- 
ble body of troops, to attack the French fort du Quesne. 
After passing the mountains, he detached Col. Bouquet, with 
two thousand men, to a positiou fifty miles in advance. This 
officer sent major Grant forward with eight hundred men to 
reconnoitre the fort and country. The detachment met a su- 
perior French force, and was defeated with the loss of major 
Orant^ and three hundred men. But the French, not wil* 
ling to risk a seige, abandoned the fort, and retired down 
the Ohio. General Forbes took possession and gave it the 
name of Pittsburg, wliich the town sioce built continues to 
bear. 

In 1759, the efforts of the British and Americans to re* 

duce the Fren<?h were, more soccessluK General Amherst, 
with the inaiii army, crossed Lake George, to lay seige to 
Ticonderoga; but the French abandoned that post and 
Crown Point. General Amherst took possessioo, repaired 
the Fort at Tieonderoga, and leaving a strong garrison in il, 
proceeded to Crown Point, where he built a new fort. Here 
he built a sloop of sixteen guns, and a large boat for six guos, 

^ith a brig. With these and his battoes, he embarlped to 
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proceed dowa the Lake, but he was baffled by tempestuous 
•weather. The land forces were compeiled to return, but 
the armed vesselfl proceeded, add droTe athore three of the 

French vessels. General Amherst spent the winter in com- 
pleting the fortificatious at Crown Point, and in opening 
roads to the colonies. 

During tbeae traatactions, general Prideaux laid seige to 
the French fort at Kiagara, in the prosecution of which he 
was killed, arid the command devolved on Sir William John- 
son. This officer urged the siege, and defeated a party of 
troops, coming from Detroit and Venango, to the relief of 
the place. This success' hastened the surrender of the fort, 
which capitulated the last week in July. This was a valtia«> 
b!e acquisition, as well as the pobbca^iou of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga. 

The forces destined against Quebec, were entrusted to 
General Wolfe, a jonog officer who had distinguished him- 
self, the preceding year, at the siege of Lewisburg. The 
army amounting to eight thousand men, landed on the Isle 
of Orleans, t>eiow Quebec, in June. Quebec stands on a 
fOck^ at the confluence of Charles River and the Iroquois $ 
it is naturally strong, and was well fortified and defended fay 
ti superior force under General Montcalm. General Wolfe 
had to contend with immense difficulties, and a detachment 
of his troops attacking the French entrenchments, at the 
Falla of Montmorenci, was repulsed with the loss of fire 
hundred men. At length, the British troops landed in 
the night and ascended a steep, crag^^y cliff, to an el- 
evated place which commanded the town. This com- 
pelled the French to hazard a battle, which was fougtxt 
on the 13th of September ; in which General Wolfe was 
killed, and tlie French General Montcalm, mortally wound- 
ed; but the French were defeated; and in a few days the 
town was surrendered to General Townsend upon capitu- 
lation. 
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General Murray, with six thousand troops, was left to gar» 
rison Quebec. By means of the rigors of the climate, and 
a want of fresh provisionsy one thousand of these men died 
before jpring, with the Bcunrj, and two tbovtand' were disa- 
bled from duty. Near the clo«e of April, the Prencb 
troops, which had been collected during the winter to the 
number of ten thousand, attacked General Murray, and 
defeated his small army, with considerable loss. But 
General Murray retreated to the town, which he bravely 
defended iigatnst superior numbers, until the arrival of a 
squadron of ships, and the destruction of the French ships in 
the river, induced the French commander, Vaudrueil) to 
abandon the siege. 

Early in the summer of 17(K), General Amherst put in mo- 
tion his tioops, vvilh a view to attack Montreal, the last for- 
tress of consequence remaining in the hands of the French. 
Advancing from Albany to the Lake, he took the French fort, 
at Isle Royal, and proceeded down the Iroquois, to Montreal, 
where he was joined by General Murray, from Quebec. 
While preparing to 1m\ siege to the place. V audreuii made 
oilers of capitulation which were accepted, and the town 
was surrendered on the 7th of September* A small French 
squadron, sent with provisions and stores to relieve the 
troops at Montreal was destroyed by Captain Byron in the 
Bay of Chaleurs. The inhabitants of Canada submitted, and 
took the oath of allegiance to the British crown. Thus, af> 
ter a century of wars, massacres, and destruction, committed 
by the French and savages, the Colonies were secured from 
ferocious invaders, and Canada, with a valuabje Liade in furs, 
came under the British dominion. 

While the troops were conquering Canada, the Cfaerokees, 
a powerful tribe of savages, were committing outrages on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Carolina. Governor Lyttleton of 
Soutli Carolina, with a body of colonial troops, entered the 
country, and obliged the Indians to sue for peace which was 
granted. But the savages violated the treaty, and attempt- 
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ed to surprize a fort on the fi ontiers of Carolina. General 
Amherst, on apphc^tton, seut Colonel Montgomery, wiib 
twelve hundred troops, to protect Ihe southern colonies.* 
This officer penetrated into the heart ol the Cherokee conn* 
try, plnndering and destroying all the villages and magazines 
of com. In revenge, the savages besieged fort Loudon, on the 
conhnes of Vii^inia; the garrison, after being reduced to 
extreme distresii capitulated, but on their march towards 
Carolina, a body of savages fell upon the party, and murder* 
ed five and twenty of them, with all the officen, except Cap* 
tain Stuart. 

Col. Montgomery being obliged by bis orders to return to 
Canada, the Carolinians Were alarmed for the safety of the 
eolony, and prevailed with him to leave four companies of 
.men for their defence. Canada being entirely subdued, 
General Amherst sent Col. Grant with a body of troops, who 
landed at Charleston early in 1761* These troops being 
joined by a regiment of colonial forces under Col. Middle* 
ton, undertook an expedition into the Cherokee country ; 
in which they dclcated the savages, with the loss of fifty or 
sixty of their own men. After destroying fourteen Indian 
(owns with the corn and stores, the troops repaired to 
fort Prince George for rest and refreshment. In a few 
days after, several chiefs of the Indians arrived with pro* 
posals of peace which were gladly received, and peace con- 
cluded. 

The reduction of Canada, and the expulsion of the French 
from the Ohio, put an end to important military operations 

in America. The great purpose of the war, which was to 
expel or cripple the power of the French, on the western 
frontiers, was happily accomplished. In Europe, the war 
continued to rage, and in tlie West-Indies, the British, aided 
by colonial troops, took Havanna from the Spaniards in 
17G2; an expedlliou in which multitudes of men fell vic- 
tims to the bilious plague. . But on the IQth of February, 
1763, a deinitive treaty of peace was signed at Paris, by 
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which the French king ceded Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and 
Canada to the British king, and the middle of the Mississip- 
pi, from its source to the riYer Ibberville, and the middle of 
that river to the «ea, wat made 4fae bo«Bdaiy between the 
British and French dominions in America* Spain ceded to 
Great Bntaiu, Florida, and all her possessioDS to the east 
of tbe Mkaissippi. Such was the. ttate of the European 
p owani oaa in Anerica^ at the coniiiieni;emeiil of the revo- 
lii6oa« 
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SECTION VI. 

BILLS OF CREDIT. 

After the jear 1660, while the people of America were sub- 
ject to Uie crown ofGreat Britain, theircommerce was eatirel/ 
regulated by acts of parliament, which limited and restrain- 
ed the trade of the colonies principally to British ports* By 
this means the colonies were deprived of many of the best 
markets for their produce; and the enlcrprising spirit of the 
inhabitants was checked, or rendered subservient to the 
politic views of the parent state. In conseqaence of these 
disadvantages, the bakince of trade was usually against the 
colonies ; that is, they imported goods to a greater value 
than they exported ; and the difference was paid in specie, 
as long as it could be procured. This unprotitable trade ex- 
hausted the colonies of money, to a distressing degree ; and 
when ihe public exigencies called for extraordinary taxes, 
the people could not pay them in cash. For a long period 
taxes were paid in produce, which was deposited in public 
stores and sold to raise money. But this was very trouble* 
some and expensive ; and the colonies adopted the plan of 
issuing bills of credit for a medium of trade in lieu of specie. 

The colony of Massachusetts, in 1652 coined into small 
pieces, a quantity of silver bullion taken from the Spaniards, 
or received from the West-Indies in the course of trade. The 
pieces bore the figure of a pine tree, and circulated in New- 
England. This practice continued more than thirty years, 
and this was the only instance of a jauit in the colonies. But 
this coinage extended only to small change, and could not 
supply the requisite specie for the colony* The unfortu- 
nate expedition against Quebec, in 1690, had created a con- 
siderable debt against Massachusetts, which there was no 
money in the treasury to pay. When the soldiers returned 
they clamored for their ^ages — a tax was laid to raise the 
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money— bat to prevent a mutiny, the colony issned hWh of 
credit which were to be received in payment of tlie tax. 
With these the soldiers were paid ; the value of them siiak 
immediately one third ; but as the bills were receivable on 
the tax, as the time of payment approached, they gradoallj 
appreciated. 

To defray the expenses of another expedition against Que- 
bec in 1711, Massachusetts issued a large sum in bills of cred- 
it, and in 1714, and 1716, no less than the value of half, a 
million of dollars. Besides these sums, the colony bad, from 
time to time, issued bills to pay the expenses of government, 
and neglected to redeem the bills, until their depreciation, and 
* ,]t8 consequent evils bad alarmed the crown, and a royal order 
had been sent the governor to restrain all farther emissions, 
' until the bills extant, should be redeemed. Many schemes 
were projected lo preserve the value of the bills — some 
part of them were lent to individuals on security — others 
rested on the faith of government, which was pledged to 
redeem them — in one case - a private company was formed, 
to support their declining credit. But all expedients failed, 
and in 1749, when the sum in circulation amounted to more 
than seven millions of dollars, the value had sunk to about 
tone twelfth of the value of specie. 

The honorable efibrts of Massachusetts in the conquest of 
Lewisburg, had induced the parliament of Great Britain to 
grant one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling, to in- 
demnify that colony for her expenses. While the bill for this 
grant was depending, the legislatureof Massachusetts passed an 
act, that, with the specie which was expected from England, the 
bills of credit should be purchased, at the rate of fifty shillings in 
paper for an ounce of silver, or nearly seven and a half for 
one. This act was fortunately carried into effect, though 
much against popular clamor, and thus was redcumed the 
largest part of the paper currency. The remainder was di- 
rected to be paid into the treasurj^ upoc taxes, and an end 
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was put to ai multitude of frauds, and numherless public 

evils, arising iiom the circulaiioii of a depreciated currency. 

In 1702| Governor Moore of South Carolina, rashly un- 
dertook an expedition against St. Augustine, a Spanish town 
in East-Florida ; the plan was disconcerted by the arrival of 
two Spanish sliips, and abaudoned in a covvnrclly manner. As 
the colony then did not contain more than seven or eight 
thousand white people, the expenses of the expedition were 
too considerable to be defrayed by an ordinary tax ; and the 
colony issued bills of credit for the purpose. This was the 
first expei iment. As the sum was not large, the bills answer- 
_ed a good purpose, and for some years retained their value. 
But the war against the Tuscaroras and other savages in 1712, 
creating another heavy debt, the colony bsued forty thousand 
pounds, which was lent on landed or personal security, and 
made payable into the treasury in ten instalments of four 
thousands pounds each. This sum was so lavge that the val- 
ue speedily sunk one half, and ultimately to one seventh* 
The depreciation caused great uneasiness — the planters pay- 
ing their debts to their creditors and the raerchanls, in a me- 
dium of less value than gold and silver. The rate of ex* 
' change remained at seven for one, ontil measures were taken 
to redeem the bills. 

The first issuing; of a paper currency in New- York, was in 
1709, and the occasion was tlie great expense of the fruitless 
preparations for attacking Canada in that year. The sums 
first issued were not large, and such regulations were adopt- 
ed for redeeming the paper, as to prevent in a great measure, 
the evils of depreciation. Considerable sums were afterwards 
omitted, and gradually called into the treasury and cancelled* 
In 1T22, Pennsylvania issued her first paper currency, amount- 
ing to fifteen thousand pounds — ^by subsequent emissions the 
sum was augmented to eighty thousand pounds, which sum 
was extant in 1740. This paper was made a legal tender ; 
80 that creditors were obliged to take it as gold and silver. . 
As it sufiTered some depreciation, the proprietaries were 
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alarmed for fear they should reeem tbeir rents io a depre- 
ciated iii^idiumj and opposed the emission of paper, until the 
assembly had made them a graot to secure to them the full 
valae of tbeir rents in sterling money* 

Alt the colonies sooner or later issued bills of credit to sup- 
ply the place of specie, which was scarce, and not sufficient 
for a current medium. In tiiose colonies where the paper 
was immediately called in by taxes and duties, it depreciated 
but little ; in others it sunk to a low value, and gave debtors 
an opportunity to defraud their creditors, by paying them in a 
depreciated currency. As the paper could not circulate in 
foreign countries, it would not answer for a remittance for 
goods imported ; merchants of course preferred specie to 
paper, and gold andeil ver rose in value. 1 n short, a pa per curren- 
cy, while the country was rapidly settling, and its trade restrict- 
ed, was very useful in many respects; but it also produced 
great evils. It gave rise to unceasing jealousy and conten* 
tions, between the royal and proprietafy Governors, and the 
assemblies of the colonies; for the Governors strenuously 
. opposed the issuing of paper. Had the colonies been indulg- 
ed in a free trade, they would have bad gold and silver 
enough ; but an unrestrained commerce could not be enjoy* 
ed until the colonies became independent. 

For almost a century after the settlement of America, the 
English colonies rated coins in sterling money, as in Great 
Britain* But the scarcity of money finally called for a rem- 
edy, and some of the colonies attempted to remove the diffi- 
culty, by passing laws to raise the nominal value of foreign 
coins. This occasioned a royal proclamation, in the sixth 
year of C^ueen Ann, A. D. 170S, which fixed the current 
nominal value ol coins in the colonies, at one fourth above the 
nominal value in sterling money ; so that a dollar, which was 
four shillings and sixpence sterlin^^, passed for six shillings. 
' In New-England and Virginia, this became and still remains, 
/the current denomination. But in some of the colonies, the 
depreciation of their paper currency, the scarcity of money, 
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«od the curceat rale of exchange between paper nntl specie, 
Taised th6^^'»0lnmal value ^of silver and gold still higher, in 
New-Jersey, PennsylveDia and Marjlaod, the value of the 
dollar was established and coatmues at seven shillings and 
sixpence; in New-York and North-Carolina, at cij^lit sbil- 
iings* la South-Carolina , and Georgia it rose only to four 
and eight pence; or two [ilnce in the dollar ^above tbe sie]^ 
Ifflg value. But these are differences merely i<i nanve^ foi^^ 
ical \ aine is the same in all the states ; in other words, the 
pound and the shilling diiler in value, but not tl^e dollar. 



BECTIOK Til. 
PIRACY. 

In the two first centuries, after the Spaniards settled in Araer- 
ica,the land aod the sea were ialesi^ by pirates and freebooters, 
to a degree never before known in tbe civilized world. These 
fobbm had their origin among some miserable fugitives of 
the French nation, who bad began a plantation in St. Kitts, 
and being disj)ossessed by the Spaniards, fled to the r>orih- 
ern part of Uispanioia or Hayti. There they lived at iirst by 
hunting swine and cattle, which abounded in the mountaina 
and there acquired the name of 6«c<me^r«, from the practice 
of drying and preserving their beef and poi k, called in French, 
houeaaer* After living some time in this manner, some of 
them became cultivators $ others betook themselves to pira-* 
cy. Many of them settled on the Island Tortuga, near the 
coast of Hispaniola ; and being accustomed to an unrestrain- 
ed equality, they lived in a state of democracy, every man be- 
ing the master of his own family ; the commander of a boat 
or ship was liable to be discarded by the crew, and in a divis* , 
ion of tbe plunder, he had only a single dhare like a private, 
unless given to h\n) as a gratuity. 

These lawless freebooters fortified themselves in Tortuga; 
and forming themselves into small companies, sallied forth in 
quest of plunder by sea and land. They had a special antip- 
athy to the Spaniards, and when they found a ship alone, 
they boldly grappled and boarded her ; usually putting all the 
crew to death. When loaded with plunder, they letumed 
and divided it with die most scrupulous justice ; then spent 
their time in all kinds of vice and debauchery, until their 
booty was expended. Enjoying a perfect state of liberty and 
equality, there was no law to restrain their excesses, and when 
their plunder was gone, they were reduced to want and pis- 
ery. They then went forth to seek more plunder, and pillage 
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honest and industrious mdn. At length) their number was so 
inereased by desperate fellows from France, Holland and 

England, that they became formidable to all Spanish Ameri- 
ca. They composed an army of twelve hundred men, and 
attacked several Spanish towns on the continent, murdering 
the people, and plundering the houses. In 1697, they took 

^ Carthagena, and effects to the value of seven or eight mil- 
lions of dollars; but on their i c tin n, they met a fleet of Dutch 
and English ships, which took and sunk a number of theirs. 
This gave them a check, from which they never recovered. 
They were hunted by the nations of Europe, and partly by 
force and pai ily by encouragements to cultivation, this nest 
of villains was destroyed. . 

The spirit of piracy extended in a greater or less degree to 
the East-Indies, and to the Nortb-Americaii colonies. About 
* the year 1699, one Bradish, a boatswain's mate in an English 
ship bound to India, in an illegal voyage, conspired with the 
crew, left the captain on an isle, ntn! turned pirate. Coming 
to America to deposit his spoil, Bradish was taken, sent pris- 
oner to England, and executed. One Kidd was still more 
notorious. This man was master of a vessel, and sailed from 
New-York, where he had a family. Being in London, he ' 
was selected, upon recommendation, to command a ship fitted . 
out for the express purpose of suppressing piracies in India. 

■ But he turned j/natc liiinself, sailed to India, and ilieic begun 
jlhe practice of robbing. Returning to America, he lauded 
and appeared openly at Bostonj where he was taken, sent to 
England and executed. The trade of Carolina suffered 
greatly by a nest of pirates settled at New-Providence, which 
became a receptacle of vagabonds, after the proprietors of 
Carolina had released their right to the Bahamas, to a com- 
pany of merchants. The gulf of Florida was at their command, 
and the trade to the West-Indies n^s almost ruined. The 
ministry in England charged the colonies with harboring ibose 
lawless rascals, but without foundation. After mauy years, 
aiid great exertions, the seas were cleared of freebooters. 
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DISEASES AND REMARKABLE EVENTS. 

Thb first settlers in America bad to contend with bard* 
* ships, scarcity of provisions, a degree of cold in winter and 

heal in summer, wliicli they had not experienced in Europe, 
and with the diseases of the country, to which were added 
such as arose from their wants and toil. In 1620, half of the 
, Plymouth settlers died, and in 1639, the colony of Massa- 
chusetts lost more than one hundred by fevers and the scurvy. 
In 1733, the colony of Plymouth lost twenty of its inhabit- 
ants by an epidemic pestilential fever, in 1635, the mortali- 
ty in Virginia, by the accounts then received in New-Eng* 
gland, extended to eighteen hundred persons. On the first 
of June, 1638, was a severe convulsion of the earili; called 
the great earthquake. This was succeeded by a general 
prevalence of the small pox and fevers, on which account, a 
general fast was observed in December. Shocks of the earth 
were repeated at times, till December, when they were fre- 
quent. Two tremendous storms iiappened, the same year, 
one in August, and the other in December, in which the tide 
rose fourteen feet above sprilig tides, at Narraganset, and flow*' 
ed twice in six hours. Another tern pest, equally severe, oc- 
curred on the 16th of March, old style, in 1639, and such a 
rain, that the Connecticut rose twenty feet above the mead- 
ows. 

On the 5th of March, 1643, was another violent earthquake 

in New-England ; but no damage was sustained. The pre- 
ceding summer was wet and cold ; crops of corn were indif- 
ferent $ English grain bad sufifered in an unusual degree, by 
wild pigeons; and in winter, the barns were infested by such 
numbers of mice, as were never before known. These ani- 
mals were so numerous as to eat the bark off the fruit trees, 
about the roots, under the snow. These causes occasioned a 
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dearth, and many femiltes, their corn heing exhausted in 

April, were compelled to live on clams and fish. In 1647, 
happened the first influenza mentioned in the annals of Amer- 
ica. It extended to the West-Indies, where it was immedi- 
ately followed by a malignant fever, so fatal and infectious as 
to be called the plague. In Barbadoes and St. Kitts, it swept 
away five or six thousand people ; seizing first the most hale, 
cobust men. This is the first distinct account of the epidem- 
ic yellow fever, mentionedJn our histories. A pestilential fe- 
ver prevailed in Hartford, the same year, of wblirb died the 
Jlev. Mr. Hooker. 

A slight earthqnake was felt in New-England, in October, 
1653. Some general sidcness prevailed in Massachusetts ; 
ibr in the spring of the next year, a fast was appointed in Coo* 
necticut, for which one reason assigned in the proclamation 
was, the moriaiity which had been among the people of 
Massachusetts." In 1655, another iafiueoza spread over 
New-England. In 1658, epidemic disease again prevailed, 
on which account, and the scarcity of grain and intemperate 
season, a fast was observed in Conneciicul. In 165'J, the 
disease called rattles, hives, or croop, first appeared iii the 
colonies. In 1662, happened in New-England, an earth-^ 
quake, a severe drouth, and epidemic disease $ on the abate- 
ment of which, our pious ancestors kept a day of thanksgtv-* 
ing. In 1668, a malit^nant sickness prevailed in New-York, 
and occasioned the appointment of a fast in September, lu 
1677, the small-pox raged in Cbarlestown, in Massachusetts, 
with the mortality of the plague i and in the following year, it 
prevailed in Boston. 

In 1683, great sickness prevailed, and the people sought 

the throne of grace by a general fast. During the winter, a 

fever so general and so fatal prevailed in Springfield, in Mas-* 

sachusetts, that the public worship on Sundays was suspend* % 

ed. A similar disease afflicted the same town in 1711, in 

1733 and 1761. It raged at Hartford in 1717. Fairfield suf^. 

fered equally by a malignant fever in 1698, after the indued* 

34 
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za-^-Waterbury in 17 13--^Betblein in 1750 and 17aa--£ast- 
Haven was repeatedly visited, and stripfied of a great' part of 
its most robust men. The last time, was 1761 • This vio- 
lent fever prevailed in many other places, with great mortality, 
but bas not been epidemic since 1761. In 1702, New-York 
was sorely visited with a pestilential fever — almost all the pa* 
tients died. Philadelphia and Charleston, in South*Carolina, 
suffered by a like disease in 1G99. On the 29th oi October, 
1727, occurred an jt^artbquake in New-Englaud, as violent as 
any of the former ones. Slighter shocks are not uafrequent. 

On the 18th of November, 1755, happened a shock of sim? 
ilar violence, but no injury was sustained. 

The iiitliienza prevailed in 1733, and spread over the 
world. In 1735 commenced the scarlet fever, or malignant 
sore throat at Kingston, an inland town in New-Hampshire^ 
and visited most parts of America, in that and the following 
year. This was its 6rst appearance in America, as far as 
could be recollected. Before that period, the usual form of 
diseases in the throat was that of a quinsy, which was often 
malignant and fatal. From the year 1735 to 1800, the ma* 
lignant sore throat was epidemic, six times, in the northern 
states. The influenza from 1732 to ISOO prevailed nine 
times, as an epidemic. The long fever, so called because it 
continued thirty or. forty days, was formerly very common in 
New-England. The same disease is now called typhus fever. 

The seasons in all countries, in the temperate climates, are 
very variable. The winter of 1633 — 4 was mihi — the wind 
mostly from the southward, with little snow till February, and 
no great frost. That was followed by cold, winterrs,, and in 
1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unusually severe; the snow 
lay about luih feet drop from tliR middle of November to the 
d^st week in April. But the winter of 1641 — 2 was of the 
.. severest kind. Boston bay was a bridge of ice as' far as the 
eye could see — and the Chesopeak also was frozen. The 
Indians told our ancestors that such a winter had not beta in 
forty years. A similar winter occurred in 1697 — 8. The 
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14lh day of December, O. S. 1709, was supposed to be the 
coldest day that had then been kaowo in America* In Feb- 
ruary, 1717, fell the greatest snow ever \ known in this, or 
perhaps any country. It covered the lower doors of houses, 
so that some people were obliged to step out of their chamber 
windows on snow shoes. There was also a terrible tempest* 
Eleven hundred sheep, belonging to one man, perished. One 
flock of a hundred, was dug out of a snow-drift on Fisher*s 
Island, where ihey had been buried to the depth of sixteen 
feet. This was twenty-eight days after the sterm, when two 
of them were found alive, having subsisted on the wool of the 
others, and they sustained no iijnry. 

A memorable tempest is recorded to have happened on the 
24lh of February, 1723, which raised the tide several feet 
above the usual spring tides, and did incredible damage on 
the eastern ahore of New-England. The winter of 1737 — 8 
Was extremely tovere } but far less severe than that which 
ctosed the year 1740. A similar winter followed the sum- 
mer of 1779, when all the rivers and bays, even the Cheso- 
peak, were converted into bridges of ice. The severe cold 
was of three months duration, and the snow from three to 
four feet deep* Mild winters also occur frequently — as in 
1755 and 6 — 1774—5—1794—5 and 1801—2, when there 
was little frost and snow. 

tiistorians have mentioned many iostaoces of extreme dark- 
ness, in the day time, and in some cases, this obscurity Ilia 
lasted several days. Instances happened in Europe, in the 
years 252, 746, and 775. The first instance mentioned in 
our annals was on the 21st of October, 1716 — the second oo 
the 9th of August, 1732. A similar obscurity happened in 
iCanada and on the Lakes, on the I9th of October, 1762; and 
on three different days in October, 178S. On the l^th of 
May, 1780, a nnemorable darkness was spread over all the 
northern states. The obscurity was occasioned by a thick 
vapor or cloud, tinned with a yellow color or faint red, and a 
thin coat of dust wes deposited on substances. 
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ftbtiGes, die obfiicurity was so great as to render candteB Of 

lamps necessary at noon-day* The darkness in Canada was 
followed by squalls of wind, severe thunder, and, in one in- 
stance» by a meteor or fire ball. So ignoraat were soma 
people of this phenomenon, that many were excessively 
frightened | although it had occnrred three times at least 
within the period of sixty-iive years. 

From the earliest timeS) we have some imperfect accounts 
of lights ill tiie sky; and superstitioQ has represented them 
as the forerunners of bloody wan and othef calamities* 
Sometimes historians speak of them as troops of men armed 
and rushing to battle^ Such representations are the effusions 
of weak and timi4.mindsj these lights and all others in the 
atmosphere proceeding from natural causes, are no more the 
harbittgeta of evil, than a shower of rain or a blast of wind* 
Tot about three hundred years past« our accounts of the 
northern lii^lits are tolerably correct. Tliere was a discon- 
tinuance of them eighty or ninety years^ anterior to 1707^ 
when a itnall light was seen by persona in Europe. But diey 
did not reappear, in full splendori till the year 1716, when 
they were observed in England* Their first appearance in 
America was December 11^ 1719, when they were remark- 
ably bright, and as people in general had never heard of sudi 
a phenomenon, they were extremely alarmed with the ap- 
prehension of the approach of the final judgement illl 
amusements, all business, and even sleep was interrupted, 
for want of a little knowledge of history. From 1719 to 
1790, these lights, were frequent, when they again disappear? 
ed, for ten or twelve years* 

The brutes have at times pestilential diseases which sweep 
them away in multitudes. A plague among cattle destroyed 
a great part of the species in Germany about the year 
1800* The same happened in Italy and Germany, in 17]S| 
among cattle and horses. A like mortality among cattle 
happened in Holland and some parts of England, in 1751* 
iPortunately, no similar plague among useful animals hai 
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feVer happened in America ; although at times there has 
been considerable mortality among horses and cattle. Id 
1514, the cats in Europe perished hy a pestilential disease, 
as they did in Europe and America, in 1797. In 1763, dogs, 
sheep, mules, poultry, swine and horses, in several coun- 
tries in Europe, were swept away by unusual diseases. In 
17G4, the blue-fish all perished or abandoned the shores of 
Nantucket, where they had always been in great plenty. In 
1775, the oysters at Welfleet, on Cape Cod, all perished, and 
have never since grown on the same banks. In 1788, the 
cod fish on the grand bank at Newfoundland were mostly thin 
and ill-flavored. In 1789, the haddock on the coast of Nor- 
way mostly or all died, and, floating on the surface, covered 
many leagues of water. In 1799, the small fish on the coast 
of North-Carolina shared a like fate. At times, oysters are 
found to be watery, sickly and ill-flavored ; dogs, wolves and 
foxes are affected with madness — and the wild fowls perish 
hy epidemic diseases. 



SECTION IX* 



CONTROVERSIES AND TU£1R EFFECTS. 

The most fruitful source of public evils among the Axner* 
ican colonies, was the want of onion and concert of meas* 
ures, proceeding from their jealousies and different views 

and interests. Each colony exercised a separate jurisdic- 
tion over a certain tract of land, and so jealous was each of 
its rights, that blood was shed in defending a claim to an ex- 
clusive trade in beaver on a particular riveri when millions 
of tiiat animal were to be found in the unoccupied wilder- 
ness. Uncertain boundaries also originattid fiiimeroas cou- 
troversics and litigations, which excited no small degree of 
animositjr among the colonies, some of which lasted more 
than a hundred years. The antipathy between Rhode-Isl- 
and and the other colonies, on account of differences in reli* 
gious and civil matters, and in niorab) had scarcely subsided 
at the revolution. 

The ill effect of a want of union was first felt« in 1637, in 
the Pequot war. Three governments were to be consulted, 
and although all agreed in the necessity of reducing the Pe- 
quots, yet for want of unity of power and effort, the Connecti- 
cut forces arrived first at the field of action, and to prevent 
notice of their arrival from reaching the Indians, they were 
obliged to attack the fort alone ; and although they succeed- 
ed beyond expectalion, yet it was a desperate attempt, and 
might have been fatal to the assailants. Had the colonies 
been under the same jurisdiction, the troops might have been 
assembled at the same time and acted with united force. In 
1694, the commissioners of the united colonies declared 
waragainst Ninigr?itc, a Narraganset chief ; and their forces 
were entrusted to the command of Major Willard, of Massa- 
chusetts, who marched into the enemy's country, but did 
nothing effectual, and returned* on frivolous pretexts. It 
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was owing to the ^aversion of Massachusetts to the war that 
the plan of the colonies was frustrated* In I67G, during 
Philip's war, the colonies determined on subduing the ^ar* 
nigaiwets ; l>ut the peoptlq of Rhode*I»lami» wlio were most 
eifioBed, left their settlements to be defended by the troops 
ot the other coioiiies, and did not join iu the attack and re- 
duction of the tort. 

The united colonies^ Massachusetts, Plymouth and Con- 
necticut) were ssealously en|(aged in one common caiue^ dur- ^ 

the war with Philip and his associates. But the troops 
of each, acting often at a distaitce, uiidur separate command- 
ers, often failed to aflford assistance to. pariies, forts. or towns 
in distress, for want of a unity of councils and designs* Many 
wfpole towns and whole companies of men would probably 
have been saved, if one will had directed all their operations. 
Captain Lathrop and his company, who fell into an ambus- 
cade between Deertield and tiadlcy, and were cut to pieces, 
would have escaped, but for want of union and concert of 
measures ; for two or three ^companies were within a few 
nniirs, marching to join them. 

Aithougb the uoion of the four infant settlements produced 
very good effects, by giving them harmony T>f councils, and 
strength of action, yet it was not sufficient to prevent jealous- 
ies, divisions, and the consequent evils. Springfield, when 
first setlledjVvas supposed to be under the jurisdiction of Con- 
necticut, but was afterwards claimed by Massachusetts, and 
until Uie divisional line was run, a controversy subsisted be- 
tween the colonies on that account. But a more serious dis- 
pute arose on account of a duty which Connectu-ut imposed 
on goods, belonging to Springfield, exported from the river ^ 
which duty was applied to the maintenance of a fort at Say. 
brook, to protect the river settlements, especially against the 
Dutch. The question, concerning the right to lay the duty, 
agitated the colonies, and when the commissioners decided 
in favor of Connecticut, Massachusetts, by way of retaliation, 
laid a similar duty on goods, passing the fort in Boston harbor. 
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This law did not escape the censure of the comoiissioaefsy 
Jiut the ooofedency bad no power to restnin these diffor- 
anees* 

In the year 1653, the commissioners of the colonies took 
into consideration! the question of making war upon the 
Dutch, who had driven the New-Haveo settlers from the land 
they had purchased on the Deltwai^, and burnt their fort i 
who had eonstantty sold arms and ammunition to the savages, 
which exposed the colonies to extirpation; and who, on the 
rupture between England and Holland, had attempted to en- 
gage the Indians in a plot to destroy the £nglish* The com- 
missioners of Plymouth, Connecticut and New-Haven, agreed 
on the necessity of a war to put a stop to such outrages and 
a dangerous conspiracy ; but those of Massachusetts opposed 
it, and no arguments or powers of persuasion availed. The 
legislature of Massachusetts denied the autliority of the com* 
missfoners to declare war ; alledging that each colony was a 
sovereigntv, and couhi not bo subject to another sovereign 
'power* The other colonies held this to be a direct violation 
of the articles of union-^but the confederation was a rope of 
sand. The savages continued to purchase arms and ammu- 
nition of the Dutch ; and by the time of Philip's war, they 
were well furnished and well acquainted with arms. This 
proved the principal cause of that war and its horrors. 

On the accession of King William to the throne of England, 
a plan was formed in New-England to take Canada. Com- 
missioners from the colonies met at New- York and agreed 
upon a plan of operations. A fleet under Sir William Phips 
was to sail from Boston to Quebec, and a body of troops from 
Connecticut and New-Tork was to advance by land to the 
lakes and Montreal. The fleet arrived before Quebec, thougli 
late in the season ; but the land forces, after proceeding to 
the lake, were obliged to retreat for want of canoes and pro- 
visions. These articles were to be furnished by a commissa- 
ry of New-York; but he failed. The colony of New-York 
was distracted with factious under the usurpation of Leslerc 
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Gftoenl Winthrom who commaiided the forces, was blamed 
for retreatiog; but was fully exculpated by a court of enquiry* 
In truth, the plan of co-operation with the fleet was frustrated 

for want of a common head or iio\ ei iiniciu over the colonies, 
which would hare given uoiooy concert and energy to the 
whole system of measures. There is no doubt but the French 
would hare^beeo expelled from Canada or totally subdued in 
the reign of king William or queen Ann, had it not been for 
the division of the Americans into small sovereigaiies. 

When the projected expedition«against Lewisburg was pro* 
posed to the colonies as far south as Pennsylvania, they all 
declined giving assistance except Connecticut, New-Hamp«> 
5?hire and Rhode-IsJand ; and the latter deliberated so long, 
that her troops did not arrive till af(er the garrison had surren- 
dered ; so that the troops of three colonies only, of which 
Massachusetts furnished four fifths^ were employed in that 
important service. In short, nothing prevented the expulsion 
of the French from Canada sixiy or seveaJy years sooner 
than it happened, but the weakness of the colonies, resulting 
from a division of their power, and the jealousy of their coun- 
cib. And it is very evident that, in those seventy years, the 
French, and liidians in their einploymenl, killed twenty thou- 
sand men, women and children ; which greatly retarded the 
population of the nortbeim states. Had Canada been con- 
quered in 1690, and retained under the British government, 
it is probable this part of America would have had, in the 
year 1800, two hundred thousand inhabitants beyond the ac- 
tual number. 
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S£CTlON X. 

mSTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The first planters of New-England were all dissenters 
from the Church of England, who declined to conform to it^ 
j-itu«l ceremoDies, and, by their oppoaitidii, called dowD upon- 
their heads the vengeance of Archbishop Laud. To get ri4 
of swch turbulent subjects was rather to be desired than dread- 
edt hy the king and court. But within a few years, ihe nu- 
meroaa emigratioos from Englfmd aUirmed the goverDmeat, 
aiid orders were issued to stop the sailifig of ships boimd to 
Ainerica, These oiders, however, were temporary, and 
most or all those men departed Irom England, who wished to 
lOttle in ^jcountry where they might be exempt from arbitra- 
ry goveromeat. As the plantations increased and became re- 
spectable, the court of England began to be alarmed with the 
apprehension, that the colonies would become wholly inde- 
pendent of the parent state. 

With e'view to secure the dominion of England pver the 
colonies, in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs, king Charles 
the First granted a comniibbioii, dated April 10, 1634, by 
w(]ich he ei|)powered the two archbiishops, with certain other 
persons, to supeiriotend the colooies, to erect courts, civil and 
ecclesiastical* to remove governors for causes which to them 
should seem meet, to inquire into the conduct of all officers, 
to punish offenses with fine and imprisonmeDt. to make and 
repeal laws, and revoke charters. This extraordinary com- 
mission excited great alarm in the infant colonies, but the in- 
habitants determined to resist the execution of it ; and on re- 
ceiving intelligence tliat a governor, appointed by the com- 
missioners, would proceed to America, the government of 
Massachusetts hastened the fortifications in Boston harbor.-— 
It does not appear that any attempt was made to enforce this 
commi^^^ion. 
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During the reign of Charles the First, the colonies were 
'* frequently alarmed with the report of some act of the Koghsh 
• governnyetic, ip abridge tbeipifeedom. Their enemies repre- 
sented the people as aiming at an emire independence^ and a 
plan was devised and nearly matured, to deprive the colonies 
X)f their charters, and place over them a general governor. — 
Probably the dispute and civil war in England, were among 
the causes which frustrated that plan. After king Charles 
WHS beheaded*, and thfe s;overnment of England assumed the 
shape of a comtnomvealth, the colonics were relieved from 
their apprehensions, and the Protector, Cromwell, appeared 
to favor the Wewaand interests of the settlers' in America*-^ 
Under hiis administration^ however,' the' parliament passed an 
act for encouragins; the commerce of England, which was the 
ground work of the famous Navigation Act in 1660, which 
restrained the trade of the colonies, and was the means of 
d^ing up the sources of their prosperity. 
' Upon the restoration of the monarchy in England, the col- 
onies submitted, and sent addresses, congratulating the king 
on his accession to the throne. Connecticut and Rhode-lsl- 
Und obtained charters with ample privfleges^ and so well 
pleased was the Icing with the respectful manner m which they 
treated him, that he wrote letters, giving the most flattering 
assurances that he would protect the colonies, in all their 
chartered rights. He also appointed commissioners to ex- 
ahiine the slate of the colonies, and decide controversies be- 
tween them. The king required that the laws derogatory to 
the crown should be repealed; that free liberty sliould be 
^ given to use the common prayer, and the service of the 
Church of England; that all persons of honest lifes should 
be admitted te the sacrament, and their children to baptism ; 
and that magistrates should be chosen, and freemen admitted, 
without regard to opinions and professions of religion. The 
king required also, that every person in the plantations should 
take the oath of allegiance to his majesigr. These requisitions 
gave the colonies some alarm, and indicated that Che king 
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was apprcliensive the peoplt; intendedLo become independ- 
ent. The union of the four colonies was regarded by the 
crown wtth an eye of jealousy, but the people assured the 
king's agents^ that it was not intended for the purpose of 
casting off a dependence on England. 

No measure of the English court or paili i ment excited 
more discontent, or was resisted with more iirmness by the 
first settlers, than the law for regulating the trade of £ngland 
and the colonies, first enacted by the parliament in 165 1, dur* 
ing the admifiistration of Cromwell, and in 1660, re enacted 
by the king and parliament, with considerable additions. By 
this net, all trade with £ngland and the colonies was restrietv 
ed to Boglish ships, the master of which, and three fourths at 
least of the seamen, were to be English ; and the oobnies 
were j)rohibile(l from shipping many oi Uieir most valuable 
articles to any ports but to England, where they were to be 
landed, before they could be sent to market in any other 
^country. This regnlation threw the advantages of the colo-< 
ninl trade into the hands of the English ; but deprived the 
coiouies (*! ibeir best iiiai kets. The colonies opposed the 
execution of it many years ; at length, in J680| governor Leet 
of Connecticut submitted, and took the oath required. But 
Massachusetts was more obstinate, and her opposition was 
one of the reasons for vacating her cliai tcr. She finally sub- 
mitted to the regulations, by passing a law requiring them 
to be observed, but dented the right of parliament to bind the 
Colonies, to observe them* 

The king, determined to enforce the Navigation Act, sent 
over Edward Randolph, with power to inspect thn conduct 
of the Gol6nies, to make seizures for breaches of the act, and 
in short, to be a common informer. This man made It bis 
business to collect chart^es against the colonies, and return to 
England to excite the jealousy of the English s^overnmtnt. — 
In this manner, the way was prepared for annulling the char- 
ters of tiic colonies, and the appointment of Sir Edmund Ah- 
dross, as governor general over New-England and New- York. 
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This was the cottsequeDce of ft detennidfttion in the king ftod 
ministry to check and subdue the growing spirit of independ- . 

eoce in the colonies ; but An dross overacted his part; and 
his tyrannical proceedings only served to alienate the people's 
affections from the parent state, and prepare the way for that 
independence which the king dreaded. 

The colonies under Charles and James, had been despoil^' 
ed of their charters, and suffered the tyranny of Andross with 
a spirit of just indignation. King William was more favora- 
ble to the colonies $ Connecticut resumed her old charter, 
and Massachusetts obtained a new one, in which the king re» 
tained the power of appointing the governor, and the govern- 
or was vested with tho power of negaiiving the choice of coun- 
.ciilors, made by the house of representatives* It was sup- 
posed that this power in the king would secure a predominant 
influence to the crown over the legislature and colony. But 
it bad the contrary efFectj and created a fruitful source of an- 
imosity between the two branches of the legislature, which 
ended only with the revolution* The governor and council 
were advocates for the extension of royal prerogative ; 
the house of representatives was confided in, as the guardian 
of the rights of the people. In queen Ann's reign a new at- 
tempt was made to abolish the colony charters, and place the 
appointment of a general government in the crown, but it wa^ 
ihistrated. 

The jETOvernment of New- York, like that of Massachusetts, 
was what was called a royal government ; the king appointed 
the governor, who had the power of approving the speaker of 
the bouse of representatives. Bat in this kind o f government, 
the assembly was bound to provide ihe governor with his sal- 
ary. This was an unceasing source of discord* When a 
good understanding did not subsist betweisn the governor and 
the assembly, which often happened, the assembly withheld 
a gram of the governor's salary, to compel him to give his as- 
sent to some favorite bill of theirs — ihe governor, on the oth- 
er hand, if he wished to obtain a large grant, or to carry some 
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favorite point, withheld his assent to their lnvarite bills, QDtil 
they had complied with his wishes. 

By the charter of PeonsylvaQia, the proprietary aod bis 
Meifs and ass^ns, were gorernonrof the promce:; the coun- 
cil aod assembly w^e to-be chosen by the freemen. Bol 
in sale-^ of laud, the proprietary not only took purchase-mo- 
ney, hut reserved an annual quit-rent, with the pretext of fur- 
iiishiBg the means of sapportiog the government with dignity* 
^he propiietny himself seldom resided in America, bat deK 
egated a substitute, to act in the capacity of president or gov- 
ernor, who had a treble vote in enactiog laws. In a few years, 
controversies arose between the governor and assembly ; and 
the governor prevailed on certain members to withdraw from 
the honse, to prevent the passing of laws disagreeable to him: 
This the assembly voted to be treachery. In short, that prov- 
ince was distracted by disputes between the governor anc^ 
essembly, respecting supplies of money, salaries, qnit-rents, 
paper currency, and other matters, from die first settlement 
to the revolution. A history of these dissensions, written by 
Dr. Frankhn, forms a large volume'. 

By the original constitntion of Carolina, the governor and 
principal civil officers were appointed or approved by the 
proprietors, in the Falatine*s court in England* As early as 
the year 1 087, a controversy arose between governor Colle- 
ton and the house of assembly, respecting the tenure of lands 
and the payment of quit-rent. The governor demanded the 
rent, altheugh not one acre of land in a thousand was cultivsH 
ted — the payment proved burdensome, and the people de- 
clined it. Hence arose a contention, which did not end, till 
the assembly renounced the authority of the governor, and 
held assemblies in opposition to him. This ferment subsi- 
ded, in a degree, under governors Ludwell and Archdale^^ 
But the intcrt^st of the proprietors, wlio urged for rents, and 
attempted to restrain the authority of the people by repeahng 
all laws that enlarged the powers of the assembly, or abridged 
their own, was ao repugnant to thewishes and demands of th^ 
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colooy, that it was impossible to presem hirmony, and ift 

17 1 0 the pj'opk ruvolted. • 

The people gave notice to go.verflpr Johason of their inten-* 
tioD lO'tlurow oW the yoke of ihe proprietors, elected deputies 
to the assembly, which waslieid in oppo9itton to the gover|M»)r*s 
authority ; and notwithstanding his popularity and remonstran- 
ces, the assembly openly declared ilieir iiueiulou to renounce, 
the authority of the proprietors, and submit to the crowa.-^- 
Th^ governor attempted. to dissolve the assembly, but they 
ordered the proclamation to be torn from the marshal's hand. 
They proceeded to elect Jui]i( s 3Ioorn tlieir governur, and 
be was proclaimed with applauses. An account of these pro^ 
ceedings being transmitted to £ng)and, the (/arolmians had:a 
hearing before the council of regents, (the king^ being in ^Han-^ 
over) who decided that the proprietors had done acts that 
ariiOLiiited lo a loi Teiture of their charUi, wliicii was accord-» 
ingly an nil lied in 1720, and Carolina taken under royal govern:? 
ment.. The crown, in 1729, purchased the property of sevea 
of the owners, for seventeen thousand, five hundred pounds* 

t'l oin the liibtoi'V of the colonies, it appears that the princi- 
ples of tlieir opposition to the parent state, were mostly 
planted in the minds of the £rst settlers, or in their pruaitive 
constitutions of government. In New-England, an enmity 
to the ecclesiastical power of the English church naturally 
iosiercd an enaiiiy to uionaichy ; and this euuiity was increas- 
ed by repeated attempts of the crown to establish its power 
and prerogatives in the colonies*. This enmity gradually ma- 
tured into habitual imd systematized opposition, which was 
gi'catlv eiicouraged anti conririncd by the speculations on gov- 
eniment fouzid m the writings of Locke, Sidney aud others. 
The authority of these writers was reinforced by the parUa" 
mentary discussions on royal prerogative and popular liberty, 
at the revolution in England. In the pi()[)r!ot;iiy and royal 
governments, the endless contentions between the governors 
andi assemblies, encouraged a spirit of investigation into the 
extent of the power of the cBOWo, and formed the principle4>f 
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oppoBitioD pnto hftbit. The opto rupture ifaereibre betimn 

Great Britain and the colonies, was not the sudden effect of atu« 
miiltuous opposition to a particular act of parliament, but the 
effect of hostile principies and habits which had grown out of 
a long series of eve&ta, aad which a few ineasuces of the Brit* 
ish government ripened into action. 

The proceedings of the British parliament, vvhicli mani- 
fested a settled deteriuiaatioD to keep America subject to the 
crowo, and subservient to the interests of Great-Britain, were 
the direct causes of an opposition to her claims, which ended 
in an appeal to arms. As early as 1750, an act was passed in 
parliament, to encourage the exportation of iron in pigs and 
bars, from America to London ; and to prevent the erecting 
of any mill in the colpnies for slitting or roiling iron,- or any 
plating forge, or furnace for making steel. The purpose of 
the British eovernment was to check the growth of manufac- 
tures in the colonies, and to compel them to export their iron, 
and import the manufactures of England* ,This arbitrary law 
was enforced, to the destruction of some ma<5hines of the 
kinds mentioned, and the dissaiisfaction of the colonies. 

After thepeace of 1763, the British parliament formed a plan 
of raising a revenue by taxing the colonies. The pretext for 
it, was to obtain indemnification for the great expenses of 
Great Britain in' defending the colonies, and to enable her to 
discharge the debt incurred in the preceding war. But a 
more influential motive, was to check the increasing spirit of 
opposition, which, it. was apprehended, would, in time, iila- 
tore into a revolt; the parliament, therefore, determined to 
assert its sovereignty and esiablisli the imaiediate exercise of 
authority over the colonies. For this purpose, an act was 
passed for. laying a duty on all paper, vellum or parchment 
used In America, and declaring all writings on unstamped ma- 
terials to be null and void. This act received the royal as- 
sent on the 226 of March, 1765. 

When the news of the stamp act reached the colonies, the 
people cver^i^ where manilested alarmj and a determiaatioo to 
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oppose its execution. Tiie assembly of Virgioia first declar- 
ed it&'.opposition to the act by a nttmber of spirited resolves ; 
bot' Massachdeetts took the lead in this important crisis, and 

maintained it in every stage of the subsequent revolution. In 
all the colonies however, the determined spirit of resistance 
prevented the execution of the act. The stamp-masters weire 
burnt in effigy-<-and popular tumults suceeeded. In Boston, 
the^ friends of the British measures, and the crown oil jeers 
were insulted; their houses demolished; and among other 
damages, the populace destroyed a valuable collection of 
originar papers, concerning the history of the colooies, which 
governor Hutebinson had made, and intended to publish. 
This loss was irre|)arable. To redder the opposition com- 
plete, the merchants associated, and agreed to a resolution 
not to import any more goods from Great-Britain, until the 
stamp hw should be repealed. 

The British parliament, previous to the repeal of the stamp 
law, passed an act declarinc^ that they had, and of right ought 
. to have, power to bind the colonies iu all cases whatsoever 
— ^They alledged that the colonies were planted by their car^, 
nourished by their indulgence, and protected by their arms, 
and their money — And theierore tiie colonies owed alle- 
giance, subjection and graditude to the parent state. The 
* colonies dented veiy jtwtly that they were- planted by the 
Briti^ government Not one of them was settled at the ex- 
pense of the crown; but with a vast expense of individuals, 
and with hardships and sufferings beyond description or cred- 
ibility. Nor did the government of England expend any mo- 
ney or furnish any force for protecting the colonies, for sixty 
years after the settlement of Plymouth. On the other hand, 
the government neglected the colonies, while feeble aocl poor; 
and did not extend a protecting arm, until the colonies had 
conqnefed and expelled several Indian tribes-^had overcome 
the difficuhies of settlement — had acquired a gobd degree of 
strength, and began to hav« a vaiuai^le commerce. Then the 
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^ovt i iiment of Englaticl lent assist;ince to defeodtbe colonies, 
and secure to herself a beaeiiciai trade. 

The colonies slways tekoowledged themselres subjects oi 
the crown of Oieat Britaioi until the declaration of indepenil* 
ence ; and were most loyal and affectioDate subjects, until the 
parliament asserted the right oT liiying internal taxes on them, 
without admitttug them to a share of representation. The 
great principle, asserted by the friends of liberty, io par liar 
m«*nt, that "taxation and representation are inseparable,'' was 
universally embraced an d mLiinuined in America; and the 
colonies denied the right of the parliament to tax them with- 
out their consent. In vain did the ministry alledge tbet a rev- 
enue raised in. America would be expended in supporting and 
defending the colonies. The assemblies wished not to have 
the taxes raised by Great Britain nor to be at her disposal. 

To give system and efficacy to the colonial opposition to 
the stamp act, Massachusetts proposed a meetiog of deputies 
from the several colonies, to be held at New-Tork in October 
1765. Accordingly deputies from nine of the colonies as- 
sembled in congress at New-York, and after deliberation, 
agreed on a declaration of their rights and grievances — as- 
serted theitr exemption from taxes not imposed by their own 
representative& — and sent a petition to the king, with memori- 
als to both houses of parliament. This s[)iriied opposition, 
seconded by the energetic elo<|uence of Mr. Pitt and other 
friends of America, produced a repeal of the stamp law» on 
the 18th of March 1766. The news of this event was re* 
ceived in America, with bonftrtis, ringing, of bells, and Other 
unusual demonstrations of joy. 

Not discouraged by the fate of the stamp act, the Bcitish 
ministry persbted in their design of raisipg a revenue in 
America ; and in 1767, an act was passed, for laying duties 
Qn glass, painters' colors, paper, and tea, iniporied into the 
colonies. To render the act effectual, a custom-liouse was 
directed to be established in America, with a board of com- 
missioners to superintend the revenues, and to reside al Bos-. 
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too. These duties were small, but the colonists objected to 
the priDciple, rather than to the amouut, of the tax ; aod re* 
monstrated against the act. A second association was- form- 
ed for suspending the importation and consdtnptioa of the 
{oods on which the duties were charged, and other British 
loaott&ctQres. These measures of Massachusetts were adopt- 
ed hy t^e other colonies, and a circular letter from Boston 
had its influence in giving concert and consistency to the • 
Opiaioos and proceedings of the colonial assemblies. This 
opposition, supported by petitions and remonstrances, in Jan- 
wy t770 pvocisred an abolition of all the duties, except 
that of three pence on every pound of tea. 

The enterprizing conuuercial spirit of the people in Amer- 
ica, bore, with extreme impatience, the severe regulations im- 
posed on their trade, which prevented their seeking the best 
markets, and poured aH the profits of a thriving commerce in- 
to the bosom of the parent state. So unjust and tyrannical 
were these restrictions considered, that smuggling goods to 
evade the duties, was deemed honorable and greatly encour- 
aged»-*^n 1768, the revenue officers seized a sloop, in Bos^ 
ton harbour for attempts to smuggle wine. The populace as- 
senibled with a view to rescue the sloop, but she was moored 
under the protection ot a British ship oi war. The pojjulace 
then attacked the houses of the commissioaers, who saved 
themselves by flight to the castle. 

The ministry, finding all mild efforts to establish their kOi» 
thoriiy, in regard to a revenue, unavailing, sent four regiments 
of troops to be stationed at Boston to overawe the inhabitants 
jand assist the crown officers to enforce the obnoxious acts of 
parliament. The arrival of these in 1768 gave no small an- 
easiness to the colonies, but no opposition was then made. 
The ministry also gave oiders to station armed ships in the 
principal ports to prevent smuggling. An armed schooner, 
called the Cbspee was stationed in Providence river, where* 
she was burnt in 1772 by an exasperated populace. A lai|0 . 
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fgiirard was offered for the diseovery of the offimdere, liut Mr 

' discovery was made. 

In 1769, the parliament passed an act to revive the provis- 
ioos of ft statote enacted io the arbitrary reign of Henry 8ib $ 
which peraont charged with treaaoo tn any.of the colooiea* 
might be arrested aod sent to EngUrad for trial. The gross 
injustice of this act, augmented the clamor aE^ainst the minis- 
try in Great Britain, and served only to exasperate still more, 
the minds of the Americans. This Impolitic act alone would 
have raised a rebelUon in the cotonies. Indeed the spirit of 
opposition increased, in proportion to the detentiinatioQ of the 
British ministry to compel submission, and the differences be- 
came irreconcilable. 

To a free and high spirited people* the presence of an inso* 
lent military, could not but be extremely irksome and pro- 
voking: and it was not possible that harmony could long sub* 
sist between the inhabitants ol Boston, and the British troops. 
A slight affray took phice between them on the second of 
March 1770 1 but on the night of the fifth, the enmity of 
the parties burst forth in violence and blood* A body of 
troops being ordered to disperse a number of the citizens of 
Boston, who were collected in Cornhill, the populace pelted 
them with stones; upon which the troops fired among themj 
killed three and wounded five, two of whom died. With^ 
great difficulty, the soldiers were saved from the fury of an 
enraged populace. But this outrage enflamed the animosity 
of the Americans against Great Britaiuj and hastened a more 
^ important crisw. To commemorate this melancholy tragedy, 
an anniversary oration was instituted in Boston, and was an- 
nually pronounced by some distinguished citizen on the fifth of 
March, til) the close of the revolution. 

Although the duties 'laid on commodities imported into 
America had been taken off, except the duty on tea, yt the 
ministry perpisted in maintaining the right to raise a revenue 
io the colonies ; and to establish that principle, granted per-^ 
mission to the £ast India company to ship to America, a lai^e 
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quantity of tea, charged with the duty. This finess of the 
ministry did not succeed — The Americans, determined to re* 
mt the principle of lexation in every abtpe, opposed the land- 
ing of the tea — in some ports they obliged the consignees to 
resign their employment, and compelled the ships to return to 
England without landing their cargoes. In Boston, the pop- 
ulace had less temper, and a party, disguised in the dress 
of Indians, went on board the tea ships, and threw'tbe tea in- 
to the sea. This transaction, which amounted to an open 
resistance of the government of Great Britain, and led to more 
energetic measures, on the part of that government, bap-^ 
p^ned in the year 1773. ^ 
In pursuance of the ministerial plan of reducing M assachu- 
setts to obedience, an act of parliament was passed lor regula- 
ting the government of that provmce ; by which the powers 
of the people were abridged, and the officers of government 
made dependent on the crown for their appointments and sal- 
aries. By another act, persons indicted for murder or other 
capital offence, might, if the governor should think an impar- 
tial trial could not be had in the colony, be sent to Great Brit- 
ain to be tried* By another act, an att^pt was made to 
strengthen the interest and power of the crown in America, 
by enlarging the province of Canada, and [granting unusual 
priviliges to the Catholics : all which measures tended only 
to increase the jealousy of the colitaies, by developing the 
views of the ministry. 

in 1774, the parliament, with a view to punish the refrac- 
tory province of Massachusetts, and especially the inhabitants 
of Boston/ as also to bring them to submission, passed an act 
to 'shut the port of Boston, and* restrain all intercourse with the 
town by water. The government and public offices were re- 
moved to Salem, and it was expected by the ministry that 
Salem would be pleased with the prospect of enjoying the ad- 
vantages of being the seat of government and the center of 
^ trade. But this miserable stratagem had no effect, but to ir- 
ritate the inhabitants of Salem, who disdained to thrive on 
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the ruins of Boston. These proceedings, added to the delec* 
tioD of some letters which had heen wiitten by the crown of- 
ficers ill Bostooy admtDg to more decisive measures egeiast 
ifae colooies^ raised a ferment in America that left little hope 
of a reconciliation. During the transactions which have been 
related, some of the most able and distinguished patriots in 
Massachusetts, who had long seen the necessity of a se^ra* 
tiott from Great Britain^ but who wbhedi if possible, to avoid 
an alternative that roust involve the country in a sanguinary 
contest, formed themselves into a committee of correspondence, 
for the purpose of obtaining and difiusing correct ioforroationi 
^for uniting opinions and acting in unison with tbeir fellow pa- 
triots in other colonies. Tbis conimittee received advices 
regiilai iy from their friends in Great Britain, which enabled 
them to be prepared, and to prepare the public mind, for ev« 
ery exigency* Similar committees were established in all the 
other New-England colonies, and became the ground-work 
of their future union. 

In May 1774, General Gage arrived in Boston, with the 
commissioni of Governor of Massachusetts, and commander 
in chief of the British forces. At the moment of bis arrival, ' 
the people were in great agitation, at the news of the port bill ; 
notwithstanding which, the general was received with respect, 
and treated with politeness. Shortly after, arrived two more 
regimenui, with artillery and military stores, indicative of the 
determination of the British government to reduce the colo- 
nies to submission by force of arms. 

When the Americans saw, by the measures of the British 
government, that reconciliation was no longer to be expected, 
and that rights were io be defended by an appeal to force, de- 
ploring the awful event, but confident of the justice of their 
cause, and the rectitude of their purposes, they set apart a 
day of humiltation and prayer to invoke the Supreme Being 
and manifest their dependence on him for support in the ardu- 
ous contest. And as the port bill had put an end to the trade 
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of Boston, and thus deprived the inhabitants of the means of 
subsistence, the inhabitants df the colonies, opened the hand 
of charity, and sent liberal contributions to their relief. At 
the same time the committee of correspondence framed an 
agreement, called a solemn league and covenant, by which 
they determined to suspend all intercourse with Great Britain 
until their charter rights should be restored. In like manner, 
agreements were formed in all parts of America, neither to 
import nor to consume British goods. - . . 4- , 

Soon after General Gage arrived, he was addressed by cer- 
tain gentlemen of the council, but the address containing se^ 
vere reflections on his predecessor, he would not receive it. 
Observing the temper of the people, he began to think or 
measures of defense ; and directed Boston neck to be forti- 
fied. He also seized on the powder lodged in the public 
store at Charlestown. He issued a proclamation, to oppose 
the solemn league and covenant, pronouncing it an unlawful 
and traitorous combination. But all this served only to in- 
flame and irritate the public mind, and bring his authority in- 
to contempt. 

General Gage bad summoned the assembly of Massachu- 
setts to convene at Salem ; but on further reflection, had coun- 
termanded the summons. The counter-order was deemed ille- 
gal,and the membersconvened. The governor not meetingthero, 
they organized themselves into a provincial congress, which 
formed a plan of defense — resolved to enroll a body of men, to be 
prepared for marching at a minute's notice, and therefore called 
minute-men — they appointed general officers — a committee of 
safety, to act as a kind of executive council — and took meas- 
ures to collect supplies and military stores, at Worcester and 
Concord. After an adjournment for a short time, they again \ 
met, determined on raising twelve thousand men, sent agents 
to the neighboring colonies to request their co-operation, and 
eommiitees of the New-England colonies met and agreed on 
a plan of operations. At the same time, measures were ta-^ 
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keo to combine all the oolootei^ ioto a firm union, and for ibts 
purpose it was agreed tbat delegates from the seven) colonies 

should meet in a general congress. 

Oa the fifth of September, 1774, delegates frooi twelve 
colonies convened in Philadelphia,, to deliberate on the moat 
important questions that ever engaged the anxious soUctmde 
of men. The delegates were appointed by the colonial legis- 
latures ; or where none existed, ihe appoinitnents were made 
by select meetings and associations of citizens. They were 
men of the most distinguished character and talents, and en- 
joyed the public confidence. Before the meeting of the gen- 
eral congress, a convention of deputies from ilie towns in 
Suffolk county, io Massachusetts, had declared that no obe- 
dience waa due to the late acts of the British parliament, but 
tbat those acts ought to be rejected aa the attempts of a wick-" 
ed administration to enslave America. This declaration was 
approved by the general congress, which resolved, that if^atr 
tempts should be made to carty into effect the obnoxious sots 
of parliament, all America ought to unite with Massaobusetts 
in their opposition. 

The great council of America, solicitous to preserve peace 
with the parent state, but determined to be free, adopted 
measures whioh presented to the British ministry the oUve 
branch with one hand and the sword with the other ; submit- 
ting it to theirchoice to withdraw their unconstitutional claims, 
or to meet the most determined resistance. They addressed 
General Gsge, stating the grievances of Massacbusalts, and 
their resolution to support tbat province in her opposition ; in** 
treating him to forbear hostilities, and not preclude the hope 
of a reconciliation. They published a declaration ofthe.rights 
of the colonies, one of which was an exemption from taxes 
imposed upon them by a legislature in which they were not 
represented. They however consented to submit to all the 
general regulations of commerce, intended for the benefit ol 
the whole British empire. They declared several acts of 
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parinmeiit to be iofringementa of the rights of the colonies, 
and a repeal of tfaern necessary to a reconcilmtioD. They en* 

tered into an agreement to discontinue the importation of 
British goods; they sent a petition to the king, and address- 
es to the Brilisb nation, lo the Canadians, and to the colo- 
nies. 

When the proceedings of the American cons;ress were laid 
before parliament, lord Chatham introduced some conciliatory 
propositions, but they were rejected by a large ministerial ma* 
jorj^; and a joint address of both bouses to tbe king, declar- 
ed that a rebellion actually existed in the province of Mieissa* 
chusetts. The houses tlierefore besought his majesty to take 
the most effectual measures to enforce due obedience to the 
laws and authority of the supreme legislature ; and assured 
him that they were determined to support him in maintaining 
the just rights of the crown. From this moment an appeal to 
arms became unavoidable, and both parties prepared for the 
conflict. 

When the Americans, determined to oppose their military 
strength to that of Great Britain, the disparity was such as ' 

might well appall the bravest heart. Great Britain possessed 
immense wealth and resources, her navy and merchantmen 
covered the ocean, her armies were considerable for numbei^s 
and disctptine, her military and naval officers were of renown- 
ed skill and cxpeiiencc — great was her power, and still great- 
er the pride ol her sovereignty. The colonies on the other 
hand, were destiiute of all these advantages — they had no 
general government vested with powers to control the con- 
tending interests of thirteen distinct jurisdictions^the colonial 
governments were rpostly dissolved — No skilful officers, no 
disciplined troops, no muskets proper for an army, no 
cannon nor ammunition, no camp equipage, no armed ships— > 
nothing but consciousness of upright views, persuasion of 
tbe justice of their cause, dauiulcss courage, and confidence 

37 
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in tbe God of hostSy eoeounged tbe.Amertcaat to hazard 
thd unequal conteaU 

In tbe winter and spring of 1*770, the ministry headed by 
Lord North, procured an act of parliament to prohibit the 
New-England coloniea from carrying on the fiaberiesy and 
from trading with the Britbh poaseasions in Europe and the 
West Indies. These restraints were, by a subsequent bill, 
extended to the other colonies. These acts were accompa- 
nied with bills for an augmentation of the sea and land forces. 
Th^ army in Boislon was increased to ten thousand men, 
which number was (leemed sufficient to reduce the rebellious 
colonies to submission. At the same time lord North intro- 
duced a motion for adopting what he called a conciliatory 
plan, but which in feet held out a lore to tempt the coloniea 
to divide from each other, by exempting from parliamenta- 
ry (J lilies ami taKation, such ot iliem as would contribute to 
tiie common defense, by raising their proportion of money in 
their own way. 

A British proclamation forbidding the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to the colonies, was no sooner received, than 
the most vigorous efforts were made in America to procure 
supplies* A high bounty on the materials and manufacture 
of powder* caused mills for making it to spring op in all parts of 
tbe country, as by enchantment* Ships and money were da- 
patched secretly to Europe to purchase and import arms and 
ammunition. In some places the cannon belonging to the crown 
were seized. The militia was put under discipline ; associa- 
tions and committees were every where formed to carry into 
effect tbe recommendations of congress ; and in the popular 
enthusiasm, their resolves and advisory proposals had the ef- 
fect of laws. 

An ettenpt of a party of British troops to take aoroe can- 
non which were lodged at Safem, threatened to open the aw- 
ful scene of hostilities, hut the persuasion of a worthy clergy- 
man induced the provincial troops to withdraw their opposi^ 
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tion, at ibe draw bridge io the town $ the British troops march*- 
ed over, and not finding the cannon which had been previous- 
ly removed, they marched back unmolested. But in April 
a body of troops was ordered to march to Concord to destroy 
the military stores^ which the Americans had collected at that 
place. The march, though in the night| was discovered, and 
early in the morning of the 19th of the month, about seventy 
of the Lexington militia assembled on the green. Major Pit- 
cairn, who commanded the British troops, rode up to the mi- 
litia, and addressing them by tUe name of rehdsy ordered 
them to disperse. Not being obeyed, he discharged hia 
pistol, and ordered hi^ troops to fire. Eight men were kil- 
led, and some others wounded. Thus began the sanguinary 
contest which dismembered the British empire, and ended 
in the establishment of the independence of the colonies* 

Having dis|»ersed the militia at Lexington, the British troops 
proceeded lo Concord, destroyed some flour und other stores, 
and returned to Boston. But the exasperated patriots in the 
vicinity collected, and with such arms as they had, annoyed 
their troops on their march, by firing from behind fences and 
walls ; and it is doubtful whether the detachment would not 
have been all killed or taken, had not a reinforcement arrived 
and joined that body at Lexington on its retreat. On the 
part of the Americans, fifty men were killed and a number 
wounded. Of the British forces sizty*five were killed, and 

one hundred and cigluy-six wounded. 

The provincial congress of Massachusetts, which was in 
session, at the time of the affair at Lexington, published a 
manifesto, addressed to the people of Great Britain, excul- 
pating the Americans complaining of the ravages of the Brit- 
ish troops, declarin?^ their loyality to the crown, but protesting 
that they would not submit to the tyranny of the ministry. 
They declared General Gage to be disqualified for governor 
of the province, and that he ought to be treated as an enemy. 
They also passed votes for supplying Hie army with pay and 
clothing. The general coogress met in May, and resolved 
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to raise an army, and issue bills of credit to defray the expen* 
' ses of the war. They now took the appellation of the Uni- 
ted Colonies, and recommended a day of hiimiltation to 
implore the blessings of heaven on their sovereign the king of 
Great Britain, and the interposition of divine aid to remove 
their grievances, and restore harmony between the parent 
state and the colonies on constitutional terras* 

After the skirmish on the 19th of April, General Gage issu- 
ed a proclamation declaring the Americans in rebellion, and 
denouncing against them tbe severest vengeance ; offering 
however to pardon all who should return to their allegiance, 
except some of the principal fomenters of opposition j as it 
he expected the Americans would abandon their leaders to 
tlie gallows. In the mean time, a considerable army was 
collected in the towns near Boston, and it wad deterroioed 
to annoy, and if possible, dislodge the British forces in Bos* 
ton. For this purpose, a detachment was ordered on tbe* 
night of the 16th of June, 1775, to throw up a hreast work 
on Bunker's hill, near Cbarlestown-* By some mistake, the 
troops entrenched on Breed's hill, nearer Boston, and so si- 
lent and active were they, that by the return of \vs.h\, they 
had nearly completed a strong redoubt, without being discov- 
ered by the enemy. 

No sooner bad the dawn of the morning enabled the ene- 
my to discover the advance of the Americans, than a severe 
cannonade from the ships in the river, announced the deter- 
mination of the British commander, to oppose the progress 
of the works. But this not interrupting the Americans, a body 
of about three thousand men under General Howe, landed 
under protection of the shipping, and advanced to attack the 
works. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach 
within ten or twelve rods, and then discharged such a show- 
er of musket shot, as to throw the troops into disorder, and 
oblige them to fall back. Being rallied and advancing a sec- 
ond time, a second fire did such execution, as to ^compel the 
British uoops to retreat. Terrible was the carnage, Md so 
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disheartened were ihe enemy, that the officeis iound it diffi- 
cult to rally the troops. At length they were brought to 
charge the entrenchments with ^xed bayonets, and the Amer- 
icans, who had no bayonets, were forced to abandon the 

works. 

When the British troops tirst landed, orders had been giv- 
en to set fire to Charlestown, with a view to cover their ap- 
proach } and almost the whole town^ consistiog of four hun- 
dred houses, was laid in ashes. This barbarous deed prov- 
ed of no use to the enemy, but served^ to exasperate the 
Americans. After a heroic defense oi the hill, the American 
troops destitute of bayonets and of ammunition, and overpow- 
ered by numbers, retreated over Charlestown Neck, exposed 
to a raking fire from the Glasgow ship of war, and two float- 
ing batteries, from which however they suffered no great an- 
doyance. Severe was the loss of British officers land soldiers 
in this action, amounting to more than a thousand men. The 
loss on the part of the Americans was less considerable; not 
amounting to a hundred killed, and three hundred wounded 
and missing. Among the killed however was general War- 
ren, a brave officer and firm patriot. 

The importance of securing the pass into Canada had oc- 
curred to some persons soon diivr the action at Lexinj»ton. 
To ellect this, different parties of men were dispatched to 
gain possession of the principal forts on the lakes. So secret 
was the expedition under colonel Allen and colonel Arnold, . 
that they surprized and took the commander of Ticonderoga 
in his bed. Colonel Warner, with a company took Crown 
point, and in these two forts, the Americans found cannon 
and military stores, which were greatly wanted. In the 
mean time, the British ministry cin^luyed means to inlist a 
body of Canadiiins into their service, and sent twenty thou- 
sand stands t>f arms, to governor Carlton at Quebeck, for the 
use of the troops. But the inhabitants declined taking any 
|)art in the contest. An attempt of the ministry to engage 
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the savflges to (all on the frofitlere^ koA annoj the colonies, 

proved equally unsuccessful. 

In May 1775 the congress met at Philadelphia, agreeable 
to adjoiimmeiit, and delegates from Geoigla completed the 
repreBeotatioD of the colonies. One of their acta was a mano 
ilesto, justifying the necessity of takinganns in defense of the 
colonial rights, which was written in a masterly style, and cal- 
culated to make a deep impression on the minds of their 
constituents* Thej sent another petition to the king, but it 
was treated with contempt* They directed an emission of 
bills of credit, not to exceed two millions of dollars, and the 
faith of the union was pledged for their redemption. They 
established .1 post-office under the direction of doctor F rank- 
lin* Thej directed twelve companies of riflemen to he in- 
listed— institated a general liospital-^nd appointed general^ 
officers. 

it was a pomt of immense importance, to select, for the su- 
preme command of the American army, a person of military 
talents adequate to the task, and of qualities adapted to con- 
ciliate the affections and confidence of men of different hab- 
its and education, and not free trom strong local prejudices. 
Fortunately such a character was found and selected. Geobo£ 
Washington, a delegate from Viiginia, was appoin ted com- 
mander in chief of the American army, on the 15th of June 
1775. This gentleman had been employed as an officer in 
the war with France, and had displayed eminent bravery and 
talents. To his experience in mihtary afi^irs, he united 
aoond judgement, extensive knowledge of men, perfect prohi-> 
ty, pure morab, a grave deportment, indefatigable industry, 
easy manners, strict politeness, a commanding person, cool 
bravery, unshaken fortitude, and a prudence that baffled and 
confounded his enemies* 

In pursuance of the plan of guarding the frontiers by taking 
Canada or crippling the British power in that province, gen^ 
erals Schuyler and Montgomery were sent with a body of 
troops, to attack the forts on .the borders of Canada. But 
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general Schuyler returning to hold a treaty with the Indians, 
the command was left with general Montgomery^ A ^mali 
Fort at Chamlilee was first taken» where a supply of powder 
was obtained, and siege was laid to St. Johns* Some attempts 
were made by governor Carlton to relieve the garrison ; but 
in vain ; and the garrison, amounting to seven hundred men, 
surrendered on the third of November, 1775. This was suc- 
ceeded by the suri^nder of Montreal. The only misfortune 
that attended these enterprises, was the loss of colonel Allen, 
who, engaging in a rash attempt on Montreal, with a small 
party, was made prisoner, and sent in irons to England. 

Colonel Arnold had been sent with eleven hundred men 
to penetrate to Quebeck by the river Kennebec, and the 
wilderness. After a most difficult march, in which fatigue 
and famine reduced his men to about four hundred, the re- 
mainder being obliged to return, he joined general Montgom- 
ery before Quebeck, in November* Preparations were made 
to besiege the city, and some batteries opened, but tbe me* 
tat was not heavy enough to make an impression. CSeneral^ 
Montgomery therefore determined upon an escaladr;. The 
army small in number, and exposed to most iociement weath- 
er, made the attack on the last day of the year 1775, in ibur 
divisions ; two of which attacks were feints to deceive the 
garrison. General Montgomery entered the first barrier, 
but in alteiiiptitig the second was killed, with most of fiis at- 
tending othcers. The division commanded by colonel Ar- 
nold took a two gun battery, but the commander was wound* 
ed and compelled to leave the field* His men fought like 
heroes for three hours, but being surrounded, and seeing no; 
hopes of relief, they surrendered prisoners of war. 

At the commencement of the troubles in America, violent 
altercations between lord Dunmore, governor of yirginia,and 
the assembly, had induoed the govemer to dissolve the legis- 
lature, and to refuse calling another. A convention was 
therefore assembled in March, 1775, consisting of two dele- 
gates (\tom a county, wha exercised the powers <t( govern. 
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merit. On which lord Dunmore seized and conveyed on 
board of a ship, the powder in the magazine at Wiiliams- 
bai^. The people assembled in arms and demanded the 
powder, or its vakie^ which the governor promised, <and an 
apparent reconciliation took place. Bat the governor alarm* 
cd by poular mcetinfrs, sent Ijis fiinnly on board of a ship of 
war, and itisued a proclamation, charging tlie magistrates oi' 
Vii^nia with treason and rebellioni In June, the governor 
aummoned the assembly, and attempted to persuade them to 
accept of lord North's conciliatory proposition? ; but finding 
them inflexible, he withdrew on board of the ship. Many 
irritations on the part of the country people, and the gov. 
emor's adherents, at length produced hostilities, and by or- 
der of lord Donmore, the flourishing town of Norfolk was 
laid in ashes, on the first of January 1776. 

During the year 1775, the old governments of the colonies 
were all dissolved* The royal governors^and all the crown 
officers, adhering to the British measures, became odious to 
, the people ; and when the popular ferment became violent, 
they were obliged to leave tin? country, or suspend their 
functions. From that time temporary conventions were 
held for the purpose of administeripg the laws and. making 
regulations to meet the public occasions. Many adherents 
to Great Britain, however, remained in the conntry— some 
of them, men of principle, were quiet citizens : olhers took 
part with the British troops, and by secret macbioalions or 
open hostility, aided and directed their operaUons* ki some 
of the colonies, the British adherents were numerous and 
peweriul j and cuntnbutcd to weaken the opposition to the 
British arms. 

General Washington, soon after his appointment, repaired 
to the army, accompanied with general Lee, and established 
his quarters at Cambridge. On his journey, and at camp, he 

was received and welcomed with tiie mosi profound respect; 
and his presence inspired a degree of contidence which was 
an auspiciouf presage of his future influence. The arro^ 
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Investing Boi^lon, amounted (o about fifteen thousand men j 
but was destitute of good arma, aiamunition, clothing and 
icxperienced officers. The first and most difficult task, was» 
to oilgaQise and discipline the troops* All the powder in 
the army amounted only to nine rounds to a soldier ; and to 
deceive the country with hopes and the British general with 
fsers* casks of saiid were transported to the camp, under tlie 
name of powder. A small supply from MewrJersey^ and 
the cargo of a brig, the first prize taken by captain Manly, 
aflbrded a temporary and aliuosL uiiiaculous relief. 

The inhabitants of Falmouth, a thriving town in Maine, in 
compliance with the resolves of the provincial congress, to 
prevent the royalists from removing their efiects, obstructed 
the loading of a mast-ship, which drew upon them the ven- 
gcauce of the British admiral. An order was given to burn 
the town, which after a short notice to the inhabitants, to 
remove their efiects, was barbarously eiecuted ; and most 
of the, town was levelled with the dust» on the 18th of Octo- 
ber 1775. Such indignittes and tnhui^n modes of warfare 
' added fuel to the popular flame of opposition, and rendered 
it inextinguishable. In November following, the government 
of Massachusetts authorized lettera of mark and reprisal, aild 
instituted courts of admiralty for the trial and condemnation 
of prizes. Immediately the sea swarmed with American 
privateers, which captured vast numbers of valuable British 
ships, and supplied the Americans with all kinds of goods and 
mtiitary stores^ 

The want of powder and the necessity of re-inltsting the 
troops, whose time of service had expired, r eudered the ar- 
my at Cambridge inactive, during the summer and aututnn 
eiyll't^ It was however the intention of general Washing*- 
ton to avail himself of a bridge of ice over Charles river In 
the following winter, to march his troops into Boston, and 
dislodge the enemy. But a council of war advised not to 
make the attempt. The mode of attack was therefore vari- 
ed. For the purpose of divertii^ the attention of the ene* 

38 
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my, a severe cannonade opott the town, was commenced, om 

the 2d of March ; and on the night of the 4th, a battery was 
erected on a hill at Dorchester point, which was near enou^ 
to annoy the British troops in Boston. The British com^ 
mander prepared to attack the works, hot a storm preveatedy 
ontil the works were deemed so stroi^ as to render tt ineft* 
pedient. The only alternative then was, to quit the town, 
which was done with great aiacrity ; and on the 17th March^ 
1 776, general Washington marched into Boston, to the un- 
speakable joy of its oppressed inhabitants. 

The news of the affair at Breed's hill, determined the min- 
istry to employ a powerful force to reduce the colonies in 
1776* For iU'i& purpose they obtained an act of parliament, 
. to justify them in taking into pay and introducing into the 
British dominions, sixteen thousand German troops, which, 
with the British regiments, constituted a force destined for 
America, of about fifty thousand men. At the same session, 
an act passed to prohibit ail trade and intercourse between 
Great-Britain and the colonies* This law was violently op- 
posed by the English merchants, but without effect. One 
clause of tiie act aulUui ized llie seizure and conderriii;i lion of 
all American property, on the high seas, and wiiat was, be- 
yond example inhuman, the bill authorized British subjects to 
compel men, taken on board of American vessels, to fight 
against tlieirown countrymen. 

In the winter of 177.3 — 6, few men in Atiierica had ever 
thought of a 6nal separation of the colonies from the domin- 
ion of Great-Britain. The great body of the people would 
hare been startled at the proposition. Certain leading men 
probably had long foreseen and contemplated the event; 
but some previous steps were necessary to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for a measure involving In its consesquences, the 
fate of millions* At this time» Thomas Paine, an English- 
man of low birth, who possessed a popular talent at writing, 
and no smalt sliar*^ of sophistry, and who betoie he debased 
himself by iuQdelity and licentious principles, was much re- 
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spected, ushered into the world a number of papers, signed 
Common Sense, to prove the necessity and expedience of a 
declaration of independence. He was doubtless impelled to 
this and supported by eminent characters. The continent 
was electrified by his writings — the minds of people were 
prepared for the great event. 

The news of the act of Parliament, by which war was de- 
clared against the colonies, and the inhabitants put out of' 
the protection of the British government, afforded a favora- 
ble opportunity to take the decisive step of severing the bauds 
of connection between the parent state and the colonies. 
The motion for this purpose was made in congress by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee of Virginia, and after full discussion, the 
question was carried by a large majority. On the memora- 
ble 4th of July 1776, the congress, after enumerating the 
causes which impelled the colonies to the measure, made 
and published a manifesto, or solemn declaration, by which 
they asserted that These United Colonies are and of right 
ought to be Free and Independent States," appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of their 
intentions, and pledging to each other, for the support of 
independence, their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 

Early in 1776, a squadron of British ships, under admiral 
Parker, with a body of land forces on board, appeared be- 
fore Charleston in South Carolina, with a view to take pos- 
session and make an impression on the southern states. An 
attempt had been made in winter, by a party of British troops 
and royalists, to penetrate into North Carolina, but it was 
repelled with bravery by the militia. In June the British 
ships were brought to bear upon Sullivan's island, which 
commands the passage to Charleston, and the attack com* 
menced. But the fire was returned with great effect from 
the fort, which was commanded by colonel Moultrie. The 
fibips were shattered and obliged to abandon the attack,with 
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a lieav^ loss of men. The 8(|uadroa soon departed for New» 
York. 

After, the defeat at Quebeck, the Americans continued the 
ieige^ through the winter; but the small pox broke ovl 
immig tlienli, add weakened their exertions. Early in sprin^« 

general Carlcloa received large reinforcements, arid Iho 
Americans were obliged to retreat. General 1 hompsou at- 
tacked a body of troops at the Three Rivers^ bat wat de« 
foated-and taken pritooer. After which, the troops demoK 
tshed the ibrts at Chamblee and St. Johns, atid proceeded to 
Crownpoint. The British forces in Canada amouiilcd to 
thirteen thousand men, but not iiaving boats or shipping, the/ 
were anable to cross the lake, and their operations were bus* 
pended till astumn* During the sumiiier, the Americana 
were rHnftfrced, to the number of fourteen thousand men, 
who were employed in strengthening the works at I'iconde- 
roga, and in raising fortifications on a hill on the opposite 
side of the Lake^ which they called Mount- Independence* 
But in autumn, one half the army was disabled by a violent 
ague and fever, and a malignant dysentery. }n October, the 
armed vesselss of the parties came to action, and the Ameri- 
cans were defeated, but it being late, the British' troops reti- 
red into .Canada for the winter. 

As aoon as Boston was evacuated, general Ijee had been 
sent to New- York to prepare to repel the British forces, 
wlitch |2:eneral Wasliitigton siipposctl, would be directed to 
occupy that important and central position. The main army 
' followed, and took up their quarters on York Island, In 
June the British fleet arrived at the Hook, a point of land 
at the entrarjce of the bay or harbor, having on board thir- 
ty-five thousand troops, a body ol cavalry, and military appa- 
ratus of every kind. General Washington could oppose to 
this force not more than seventeen thousand men, most of 
Ihem without experience or discipline, and weakened by a 
malignant dysentery. In this situation, a line of fortifica- 
tions was erected on Loog*I»land, and such other prepara- 
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trotis made to resist the enemy, as exigences would permit. 
Before the commencement of hosiifities, lord Howe, the 
British admiral, sent a letter togeneial Washington,, to o^r 
ternns of Accoimnodatioa; but the letter being addmsed to 
George Washington, Esq. the commander with becoming 
dignity, declined receivint^ it or any writing, unless directed 
to him in his true character.. . 

General Howe, the commander of the land forces, not- 
withstanding the fate of his brother's letter, sent his adjutant 
general Patterson, with a letter directed to Georj^c Wash- 
ington, (Sic. kc. &c. This indignity was also ropeiJed. Af* 
ter some conversation, in which general Washington observ- 
ed» tliat the proposed conditions of reconciliation amounted 
to little more than an o£fer of pardon, and as the Americans 
had committed no. olFeiise tliey wanted no pardon, the adju- 
^ tant general departed, and both parties prepared for action. 
On the 22d of August, the British troops landed on the south- 
west side of Long-Island, near Utrecht, and a party gained 
the rear, of the American fOives. On the 37th of the month, 
the attack commenced 5 but the Americans bertig surround- 
ed, and exposed to the tire of the Hessians in front, and the 
British regulars iu rear, were totally defeated* Some regi* 
ments forced their way through the enemy with great loss ; 
but a large part (ell in action or became prisoners* The 
Americans stated their lo^s at twelve hundred ; the British 
stated itat three thousand. General Sullivan and lord Ster- 
ling fell into the hands of the enemy, whose ios« wa« not 
more than three or four hundred* 

. After this severe defeat, general Washington, with the ad- 
vice of a council oi war, ordered a retreat from Long-Island. 
On the night, of the 29th, this was ejected with a success 
that was deemed a merciful interposition of heaven* Wiihin 
a single night, an army of nine thousand men, with their ar- 
tillery, tents and ba^<^a<^e, was transported to New-Yoric over 
a difficut ferry of a mile in breadth, while the British army 
was encamped within six hundred yards, and did not discov* 
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er the retreat, till too late to annoy the Americans. Soon 
after this event, captain Nathan Hale ofCoQDecticut, belong- 
ing to colonel Knowlton's regiment, waft employed as a «pjr 
to gain information of the enemy's situation and designs. He 
bad entered and eiamined tbeir camp, but on his return, was 
taken, and the evidence of his empioymeiit being clear, he 
was executed. — Thus a brave olficer and worthy citizen tell 
a victim to his ardent patriotism, lamenting that he had but . 
one life to lose for his country. 

Lord Howe, under an impression that the defeat on Long- 
Island would induce congress to comply with his terms, dis- 
missed general Sullivan on his parole, with a message to 
congress, requesting a conference with some of their mem- 
bers. Accordingly three gentlemen were appointed, who ^ 
repaired to Staten Island. But as the committee declined 
treating, in any other character, than that of the representa- 
tives of independent states, and lord Howe could not receive 
them in that capacity, the interview closed with mere com- 
pliments* The enemy then passed op the east river, and 
landed a party at Turtle Bay, killed colonel Knowlton and 
dispersed his troops. A large party proceeded and landed 
at Frogs Neck ; and a considerable action took place at 
White Plains. In danger of being surrounded, general Wash- 
ington was compelled to abandon York-Island; leaving a 
jrarrison in fort Washington ; but this was assaulted and ta- 
ken soon after, with the loss of more than two thousand pris- 
oners. Fort Lee on the west side of the Hudson was aban- 
doned, and the enemy remained masters of York Island* * 
Long Island and Staten Island* Soon after general Howe 
took possession of New- York, the city was set on tire, by what 
means is not known, and that part of it west of Broadway, 
was reduced to ashes. 

The American army being greatly, reduced by the loss of 
men taken prisoners, and by the departure of men whose in* 
listments had expired, general Washington was obliged to re- 
treat towards Philadelphia \ general Howe exulting in h\% 
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aiKcesies, pureued him, Botwitbstaiidiiig the weather was se* 

▼erely cold. To add to the dtsastere of the Americans, gene- 
ral Lee was surprized and taken prisoner at Baskcnrid|crq. 
In this gloomy state of atlairs» many persons joined the Brit* 
ish cause and took protections* But a small baud of heroes 
checked the tide of British succen. A division of Hessians 
had advanced to Trenton, where they reposed in security. 
General Washington was on the opposite side of the Dela- 
ware, with about three thousand men, many of whom were 
without shoes or convenient clothing ; and the river was cov- 
ered with floating ice. But the general knew the importance 
of striking some successful blo\v, to animate the expiring 
hopes of the country ; and on the night of December 25th, 
crossed the river, fell on the enemy by surprize and. took 
the whole body consisting of about nine hundred men. A 
few were killed, among whoqi was colonel Rahl the conir 
mander. 

On the 2d of January 1777, lord Cornvvaiiis appeared 
near Trenton, with a strong body of troops. Skirmishing 
took place, and impeded the march of the British army, until 
the Americans had securedtheir artillery and baggage ; when 
they retired to the southward of the creek, and repulsed the 
enemy in their attempt to pass the .bndge. As general 
Washington's! force was not sufficient to meet the enemy, and 
his situation was critical, he determined with the advice of 
a council of war, to attempt a stratagem. He gave orders 
for the troops to hght fires in their camps, [which were in- 
tended to deceive the enemy,] and be prepared to march. 
Accordingly at twelve o'clock at night the troops leA the 
ground, and by a circuitous march, eluded the vigilance of 
the enemy, and early in the morning appeared at Princeton. 
A smart action ensued, but the Britisii troops gave way. A 
party took refuge in th^ college, a building with strong stone 
walls, but were forced to surrender* The enemy lost in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, about five hundred mem The 
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AroeneaiMi Imt hut few meu ; but among them iras a moat 

valuable officer, general Mercer. 

Th€?e bold and decisive measures of the American general, 
lorprixed and confouiHied bis enemies. The Britinh were 
cantoned (or the winter at Britnawick and Ambojr, where 
they were watched by the American army and die active 
, militia of New-Jersey. 'J'lic troops in the American service 
however were few in number, not more than tifteen hundred, 
who kept in check, a formidable Britiah armj, during the 
winter. General Washington, whoae powers had before 
been limited, was invested, in this criltcal juncture, with su- 
preme and unlimited command, which he exercised for the 
public safety. Congress also made great exertions to rouse 
the spirit of the people by a bold and enei^tic address—^ 
and they adopted measnres for raising- an army for three 
years or during the war; ofiering large bounties end enconr* 
agcments. They formed a confederation to be adopted by 
the states, as a bond of union, and recommended to the sev- 
eral states to form constitotions for their own government, 
which was accordingly done in this and the following year* 
They also sent agents to Europe to solicit the friendship and 
aid of foreign powers. 

In March, 1777, a detachment of British troops destroyed 
the stores and forage belonging to the United States at Peeks* 
kilif In April} general Tryon, with three thousand men, 
landed in Connecticnt between Fairfield and Norwalk, ad- 
vanced to Danbury, burnt the continental stoics, wliich were 
valuable, and most of the town, and retreated to the ship- 
ping. On their return, Generals Wooster, Arnold and Silli- 
man. with such of the militia as could be hastily collected, 
harrassed them and killed a considerable number. The 
Americans lost a number of men, and that veteran and de- 
serving officer, general Wooster. In May, Colonel Meigs, a 
brave and enterprising officer, with 170 men, passed over to 
Lon^ bland, destroyed the shipping and stores collected for 
the lii itK^h at Sag-harbor, and took ninety prisoners, without 
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the loss of a man. In July, colonel Barton of Rhode Island, 
with a few volunteers^ crossed the Narraganset at nighty sur- 
prised and took prisoner General Prescot* 

in June, 1777, the British army, amounting to seven 
thousand men, besides Indians and Canadians, commanded 
by general Burgoyne, crossed the lake and laid siege to Ti- 
conderoga. In a short timey the enemy gained possession of 
Sugar Hill, which commanded the American lines, and gene- 
ra! St. Clair, with the advice ol a council of war, ordered the 
posts to be abandoned. The retreat of the Americans was 
conducted under every possible disadvantage — part of their 
forces embarked in battocs and landed at Skenesborough-*^ 
part marched by the way ofCastleton ; but they were obli- 
ged (o leave (heir heavy canrion, and on their march, lost 
great part of their baprgage and stores, while their rear was 
harrassed by the British troops. An action took place be- 
tween colonel Warner, with a bod y of Americans, and gene- 
ral Frazcr, in which the Americans were defeated, after a 
brave resistance, with the loss of a valuable olficer, colonel 
Francis* 

The Americans had collected a quantity of stores at Ben- 
nington ; to destroy which as well as to animate the ro\ alists 
and ir.timidate the patriots, general Burgoyne detached co- 
lonel Bauni, vviti) five hundred men and one hundred In- 
dians. Colonel Breyman was sent to reinforce him, but did 
not arrive in time. On the 16tb of August, general Stark, 
with about eight liiiiiJiLd br^ve militia men, attacked colonel 
. Baum, in his entrenched camp about six miles from Benning- 
ton, and killed or took prisoners nearly the whole detach* 
ment. The next day colonel Breyman was attacked and 
defeated. In these actions the Americans took about seven 
hundred prisoners, and these successes served to revive the 
spirits of the people. This success however was in part 
counterbalanced by the advantages gained on the Mohawk 
by colonel St. Leger ; but this officer, attacking fort Stanwix 
was repelled, and obliged lo abandon the attempt. 

■ * * 
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General Burgoyne, after colleetinp^ hlfl forces and storesy 
cros<;ed the Hudson with a view to penetrate to Albaoy* 
But the American arm^ being daily reinforced held him iQ 
check at Saratoga. General Gates now took the command^ 
ind waa aided by the generals Lincoln and Arnold. On the 
] 9th of September, the Americana attacked the British army, 
and with such bravery, that the enemy could boa-t of no 
advantage, and night put an end to the action. The toss of 
the enemj was about five hundred. General Bitrgoyne was 
confined in a narrow pass— Slaving the Hudson on one side 
and impassable woods on the other — a body of Americans 
was in his rear — hi? Ito ifs be had ordered 1o be burnt, and 
he could not retreat — while an army of thirteen thousand 
men opposed him in front. On the 7th of October, the ar- 
mies came to a second action, in which the British lost gene* 
ral Frazer, with a great number of office rs and men, and were 
driven within their lines. On the part of the Americans the 
loss was not great, but generals Lincoln and Arnold were 
wounded. 

It was the plan of the Britiigh generals, to pu^h a body of 
(i()(ips from New-York, to Join jrcneral Bur^oyne at Albany, 
and by establishing a line of British posts on the Hudson, to 
intercept the intercourse between the New-England and 
soatbem states. While general Burgoyne was attempting 
to advance towards Allmny, general Clinton with a force of 
three thousand men took possession of fort Montgomery, af- 
ter severe-loss. General Vaughan, with a body of troops, 
sailed up the Hudson, a^ far as Livingston's manor, where 
he landed a party, burnt a large house belonging to one of 
the family ; then sent a party to tlie opposite shore, and laid 
in ashes the town oi Kingston. But general Burgoyne, de- 
spairing of the junction between his army and the division 
from New-York, surrounded by a snperior army, and unable 
to retreat* consented to capitulate, and on the ITth of Octo- 
ber surrendered to the American general. The detach- 
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ment under general Vaughan returned to New-York, and 
the plan of the British commanders was totally frustrated. 

Generftl Washington's force had been augmented, doring 
the winter and springs so as to render it difficult or iin|Kissi- 
ble for general Howe to parsae his plan of penetratiDg to 
Philadelphia. The Bi iLi.^h general therefore altered his plan, 
and embarked on board of his ships, entered the Chesapeak, 
and landed at the head of £lk» On the 1 Ith of September, 
an action was fought at Brandy wine Creek, ' in which the 
American forces, after a brave resistance, were obKged to 
yield to superior numbers and discipline, with the loss of 
about twelve hundred men. The British loss was estimated 
at about half that number* General Washington retreated 
and encamped about eighteen miles from Philadelphia; while 
general Howe took possession of that city. 

After having taken possession of Philadelphia it became 
toecessary for general Howe to take the forts in the Dela- 
ware! -to open the communication with the Atlantic. The 
Americans had constructed a f6rt on Mud Island, and a re- 
dout on the opposite Jersey shore ; and had obstructed the 
channel of the river. In attempting to take these forts, Count 
Dottop and three or four hundred men were killed > but the 
forts were finally taken. While thia detachment was absent, 
general Washington attacked the British army, and at first 
obtained success. But a fog, in the morning, occasioned 
many mistakes, and after a severe battle, the Americans re- 
treated ,but without the loss of their cannon. Their loss wag 
about one thousand in killed and wounded ; among the slain 
was general Nash, and his aid, Major Witherspooo. The 
British lost upwards of five hundred men, with general Ag- 
new and colonel Bird. After these operations, the armief 
went into winter quarters. The congress retired to Yorklown 
in Virginia. 

When the news of the loss ofgeneralBourgoyue's army reach-* 
ed England, the ministiy began to speak of America with more 
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tuoderation, while the opposition party were violent iu their 
censures of admiDistratioQ* The war had then cckst the na- 
tion about twenty thousand men, and thirty miUioiis of mo^ 
ney« In this dtate of affairs, the minmtry had recourse to 

private subscriptions to raise additionnl troops. In February 
1778, lord North laid before the house of commons two biils, 
for conciliating the colonies, — one to declare the intentions of 
parliament concerning the right of taxing the colonies, the 
other for enabling the king to appoint commissioner?, with 
full powers, to treat with the American congress, general 
Washington, or the assemhlies of the colonies^ respecting an 
accommodation of differences. Tliese bills, after debate, 
were carried, and commissioners appointed. One event which 
hastened these propositions, was the alliance between France 
and America, of which the ministry had obtained some intel* 
ligenoe. 

In 1776, congress had sent Silas Deane an agent to France, 

to solicit the friendi«hip of that rival of Great-Britain, and to 
procure arms and military stores. But the French court 
would give no open countenance tothe agent, a 1 thou gh it 
was evident that they secretly wished success to the Ameri- 
cans, because the dismemberment of the British empire, would 
greatly weaken a powerful rival. Mr. Deane, however, ob- 
tained some ammunition, cloathing, and a parcel ofold mus- 
kets of little use. The French court would listen to no prop- 
ositions of alliance, until they had news of the surrender of 
Burgo) ne. That event decided the nejjociation, and on the 
6th of February 1778, a treaty of alliance and a Ireaty of 
amity and commerce were signed at Paris, by the French 
ministry, and the American commissioners, Doctor Franklin« 
Mr. Deane, and Mr. Lee. 

The news of the alliance witl> France was received in 
America with great joy. The prospect of a powerful ally 
infused new life into the America n?, and new vigor into their 
cotmcils. In this state of the public mind, the British conr* 
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nofSBionera arrived in June, with terms of reconcilistion, 

which, a few years earlit?r, might have (;ffected the object. 
But the congress bad proceeded too far to recede, and all 
coDditions of reconciliatioof implying a subjection to the 
British crown, and short of an explicit acknowledgment of 
tlie independence of the United States, were rejected. — 
Among other means of recalling the Americans back to a de* 
pendence on Great Britain, a large bribe was offered to an 
influential gentleman, but it was rejected with disdain. This 
negociation occasioned many publications of mant/estoes, 
and appeals to the people, but witlioutanj sensible effect on 
the public miod. 

At the opening of the campaign in 1778, general Howe 
went to England, and left the command to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. In Jnnc the British army left Philadelpliia, and march- 
ed towards Slaten island. In their march they w^re annoy- 
ed by the Americans, and on the 38th of June a division of 
the army. under general Lee was ordered, if possible, to 
bring them to an engagement. The order was not obeyed 
— general Wabhinj?;ton an ivcul. and riding up to general Lee, 
addressed him in terms that implied censure. General. Lee 
answered with warmth and disrespectful language. . General 
Washington led the troops in person, and a smart action took 
place, in which botli parties claimed the victory, but the ad- 
vantage was clearly on the side of the Americans. The loss 
in killed and wounded amounted to three or four hundred on 
each side ; but the British left the field of battle in the night 
and pursued their retreat. This battle happened at Freehold^ 
in Monmouth county, during a period of extreme heat, the 
mercury being above ninety degrees of Fahrenheit's scale. 
Many of the soldiers died on the spot by heat, fatigue, or 
drinking cold water. General Lee was tried hy a court mar- 
tial fur disobedience, and his command suspended for one 
year. 

A fleet from Toulon, of twelve ships of the line and four 
frigates, under the command of the count d'£staing, arrived 
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at the entrance of the DeJaware in July, but it was too late 
to intercept lord tiowe^s fleet, which had arrived at Saadj- 
Hook» The count sailed aud lay off the hook some days, 
bat considering it as unsafe to attack the British sliips in the 
harbor, he departed for Rhode-Island. A plan was concerted 
to attack t^eneral Pij^ot with the British troops at Newport, 
by sea and land; and general Sulitvan was detached with a 
considerable force to assist in the design. A landing oo 
Rfaode-lsland was efiected by general SulliTan ; but lord 
Howe with the EngHsh fleet appearing otr Newport, count 
d^Estaiug left the seige and sailed to fight him. A violent 
tempest prevented an action, and disabled the fleets, so- that 
.the connt was obliged to pat into Boston to refit. In eonse* 
quence of thb disaster, general Sallivan raised- the siege of 
Newport. A smart action took place on his retreat, in which 
two or three hundred men were slain. 

The British army, after arriving at New- York from Pbit* 
adelphia, reiiiained inactive during the summer, and the 
Americans encamped at White Plains. But in September, ' 
general Clinton despatched general Grey, with a body of 
troops to destroy the shipping at Bedford, which was a port 
much frequented by privateers^ In this excursion, a large 
number of ships, with stores, and a number of houses were 
burnt; and the sheep and cattle on the neighboring isles car- 
ried away by the enemy. Another party landed on the Jer-» 
sey shore, surprised colonel Baylor's regiment of cavalry, 
while asleep, and with unequalled barbarity killed almost ev* 
ery man. A party of Intlian? and relur/fo loyalists, licadcd 
by colonels Butler and Brandt, fell suddenly on the small 
settlement at Wyoming, treacherously decoyed the guard out 
of the fort, under pretence of a parl^, then surrounded and 
destroyed the party. Great numbers were killed after they 
had surrendered. 

In autumn, general Clinton sent colonel Campbell with a 
detachment,'to make ao impression on Georgia. He arrived 
at Tybee late in December, and prepared to assault the 
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works near Saraovali, which were vi a decayed Gonditioo^ 
and feebly defended. Creneral Prevost, who commanded 

the garriisuii at St. Aumistine, was directed to co-operate in 
the expedition. The American force under general Hpwe, 
did not exceed eight bandred and tweoty meo. By way of a 
ctpcuitoua path, the British troops attacked the Americans i|i 
the rear, as welt as front, and vanquished them, with the loss 
of about one hundred men killed, and uearlj five hundred 
prisoners* The British took possession of Savannah. At 
this tkne ao insorrectioa of royalists in North Carolina wa» 
crushed by the spirited exertions of the militia. In this year, 
a more regular discipline was introduced into, the army, by 
Baron Steuben, a German officer. 

Early in 1779, Sir George Collier and general Matthews 
were detached to Viiginiay for the purpose of distressing the 
Americans. Thef landed at Portsmouth, and destroyed the 
shipping and valuable stores in that vicinity, with many 
houses- In June a party under General Vaughan took pos- 
session of an eminence on the east side of the Hadson, called 
Stoney Point, and obliged the small > garrison at a redout, 
called Fayette, to surrender prisoneis oi war. In July, a 
party under general Tryon invaded Connecticut, under pre- 
text of destroying the privateers which invested Long-bl*> 
and, and also to draw, if possible, general Wnshingtbn from 
his position at the highlands. In this expedition, the British 
forces landed at West-IJaven, and by a circuitous march en- 
tered ^icw• Haven, after some opposition, where they de* 
stroyed a number of stores^ and conimitted other outrages* 
They next day they embarked, and proceeded westward, 
landed and burnt the towns of Fairfield and Norwalk, ' 
then returned to New- York. 

The British troops having fortified Stoney Point, and gar- 
risoned it with six hundred men, general Wayne was detach* 
ed, with a body of troops, to take it. Having performed a 
difficult march, he commenced the attack in the depth of 
night, at two ditierent points, witb unloaded muskets, de- 
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pending on the-bajonet alone for sncceas* General Wayne 

was wounded, but the troops under the brave colonel Meigs 
^nd other officers, acivanced amidst a tremendous fire of 
grape shot and musketry, removed the obstacles, and enter- 
ed the works. The whole garrison surrenderedi amoantini; 
to more than five hundred men — the lost on each side l>eing 
less than a hundred men, killed and wounded. An attempt 
soon afler to surprise the fortified post at Paulus^ Hook, mis- 
carried. A still more important expedition, planned by 
Massachosetts, in the same season, agpitnst the British post at 
Penobscot, failed, with immense toss. A body of troops 
landed and laid siege to the ioit, but a British naval force, 
4]oder Sir George Collier, appearing at the harbor, the at- 
tempt was frustrated. The American armed ships, being a 
frigate of thirty-two guns, one of twenty , one of . eighteen, 
several smaller ships, and twenty-four transports, were burnt 
or sunk wiihoui olFcring any resistance to the enemy. 

Geo. Lincoln had been appointed to the command of the 
southern American army, and the British forces had been re- 
inforced. In May, general Ash was defeated by the enemy, 
under general Prevost, at Briar Creek, with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty men killed, and abotit the same number 
taken. Emboldened by this success, general Trevost con- 
templated to take possession of Charleston y but the most 
strenuous efibrts of the governor of that state, the militia, 
and the commander of the regular forces, defeated the at- 
tempt, and the British troops retired to the islands. In Sep- 
tember, count d'Estaing arrived with his ileet from the West 
indies; and it was determined to attack general Prevost at 
Savannah. At first, a regular seige was begun, but the count, 
impatient of delay, urged an assault. On the 9lh of Octo- 
ber, an attempt was made to storm the works; both Ameri- 
cans and Frenchmen behaved with great gallantry, but were 
repulsed with the loss of more than a thousand men, among 
whom was count PoUski, a Polish officer in the American 
service. 
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To impress terror on the savages, and disable them in fu« 
ture from ravaging the frontiers, general Sullivan was seat, 
ID the summer of 1779, with a strong force, to destroy their 
towns. He entered the country of the stx nations, destroyed 
ibrty villages with all the corn and their fruit trees, and re- 
turned with little loss. In tliis summer, the British troops 
evacuated Rhode-Island, and ihe French fleet, after the re- 
pulse at Savannah, retarned to the West-Indies. The conrt 
of Spain acknowledged the Independence of the United 
States, and sent a force which took possession of Florida, by 
the surrender of a British garrison. The British troops held 
Savannah, and the Americans, under general Lincoln, retired 
to Charleston. Thus ended the campaign of 1 779. 

Sir Henry Clinton, ilndin^ it more easy to make an im- 
pression on (be southern states, which were less populous 
thanthenorthern,and beinga level country,rendered the traos> 
portation of artillery less difficult, determined to make them 
the seat of war. Agreeable to this resolution, he sailed from 
New- York with a large force, in the severe winter of 1779 — 
80 ; and a(ler a tempestuous passage, in which he lost some 
of bis transports, arrived at Savannah the latter part of Jan- 
uary. From Savannah the army proceeded to Charleston, 
and in April laid seigeto that city. The enemy made regu- 
lar approaches, and finally being prepared to storm the town, 
General Lincoln was compelled to capitulate. About two 
thousand five hundred men, besides the militia and inhabit- 
ants, became prisoners, and aN the cannon and military 
stores. This happened on the 12th of May, 1780. GencM - 
al Clinton leA lord Cornwallis to command the troops in the 
southern army, and returned to New* York. Great numbers 
of the people in Sooth-Carolina, being left defenseless, re* 
turned to their allegiance, and the British commander rep- 
resented the state as subdued. 

No sooner was Charleston in the hands of the eneni} , than 
disposition^ were made to secure obedience in the interior 
country. For this purpose, a considerable force was sent t^ 
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Camden, where the British commander, lord Rawddn, eol* 
lected his stores, and took up his quarters. Many severe 
skirmishes took place between small parties. Colonel 
TarletoD) an active partizan, commanding a body o( British 
cavalry, defeated colonel Boford, and put most of his men to 
the sword. Colonel Snmpter, of Carolina, collected a small 
band of men, and bi avely attacked small parties of the ene- 
my, thus reviving the drooping spirits of his countrymen. — 
General Gates was sent to replace general Lincoln, in the 
chief command, and troops were collected to oppose the 
progress of the British forces. 

Lord Coruwallis, hearing that general Gates was approach- 
ing Camden, repaired to that place to reinforce lord Rawdon. 
Th6 two armies met on the 16th of August, and a severe ac* 
tion ensued. The American mtlitta fled at Ihe first fire, and 
could not be rallied; the regular American troops fought ^vllh 
great bravery, but were at last overcome and retreated, leav- 
ing their artillery, waggons, and two thousand stand of 6rms. 
The loss of the Americans was seven or eight hundred men, 
among whom was the baron de Kalbe, a Prussian, and the 
second officer in commaiid. Th« British loss was three or 
four hundred mem The next day colonel Tarleton was de- 
tached to attack general Sumpter, who lay at Pishing Creek, 
with a considerable body of troops. Such was the celerity 
of Tarleton's movements, that he surprised (^cncrai Sumpter, 
cut offhis men from their arms, routed, killed, and dispers- 
ed the whole party. General Gates, with the feeble remains 
of his army, retreated to Hillsborough, in NoHh-Carolina* 

During the war in the southern states, the inhabitants were 
in a condition of extreme distress. The patriots were pro- 
scribed, and their estates sequestered by the British com- 
mander- The country was overrun and exhausted of pro- 
visions ; and inveterate hostilities were carried on between 
neighbors and former friends, who had espoused different 
sides of the dispute. A large party of rojalists, headed by 
major Ferguson and encamped on the confines of Xiorth-Car- 
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olios, wete attacked and most of them slain or takeo prison* 
ers, by a band of patriotic volontisers. Lord Comwallts, 

by the sickoess of h\s troops and the severe loss of men at 
Camden, was obliged to remain inactive. General Sumpter 
collected a body of volunteers, and continned to hariass the 
enemy and intercept their convoys* During these opera- 
tions in Carolina, a body of five thousand troops, under a 
Hessian general, passed into New-Jersey, burnt a number of 
houses at Connecticut Farms, and the Presbyterian church* 
In this excursion, the wife of Mr. Cadwell, a respectable . 
clergyman, was shot as she sat with a child in her arms, in 
her owFi house. The enemy advanced to Springfield, a con- 
siderable part of which they burnt, but met with soch severe 
resistance from a small force under general Green, that they 
returned to New-York* 

There being no constitutional government, when the war 
began, and no puwcr to lax the confederated colonies, the 
congress adopted the expedient of defraying the expences of 
the war, by means of. bills of credit* One emission after 
another was ushered into circulation, and none of it recalled 
by taxes, till such a quantity was einilted that its value de- 
preciated to one fortieth part, and ultimately to one hun- 
dredth part of its nominal value — that is, it required one 
hundred dollars in paper, to purchase one dollar in specie- 
With this paper was the army paid. The soldiers had long 
been discontented, thus to lose their wages, while serving 
their country; and in 1780, iheir murmurs ripened into open 
mutiny* But the punishment of the ringleaders and the ex- 
postulations of the officers, prevailed to bring them back to 
theii duty. 

In July, 1780, arrived at Newport, a French fleet under 
Monsieur de Ternay, consisting of seven ships of the line, 
with frigates, and six thousand land forces commanded by 
general Rochambesu* The troops were landed and the for« 

tificaiioijs iudde strong. This gave new life to the American 
councils and arms $ the array was reiuibrced, and dispositions 
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mde to strike ao effectual blow. But suddenly ,the Francb 
fleet left the harbor and returned to France, without giving 
the least notice to general Washington; so that n!l hope, of 
naval assistance vanished. The land forces remained and 
co-operated in the final reduction of the British forces ia 
America; but general Washington was extremely angry and 
disapjjointcd at the conduct oi the French coaimantit'.r. 

During these affairs, a plot of immense danger was happily 
discovered. General Arnolds &fter his wounds had in a manner 
disabled him, was appointed to a command in Philadelphia; 
where* his oppressive and overbearing measures had provoked 
a severe inquiry into his conduct. A committee, appointed 
by congress to examine his accounts, liad rejected many of 
them as unjust ; and his severe invectives on the occasion, 
" and the charges against him, had subjected him to a trial by 
court martial, by which he was sentenced to be repiinianded. 
By tliese proceedings, Arnold was greatly exasperated, and 
he determined on revenge. General Washington still valued 
him for his bravery and bis former military services, and in- 
trusted him with the chief confMnand at the important post at 
Westpoint. He took ti^at opportunity to carry on a negocia* 
tion with the British commander in New- York, for the surren- 
der of the post into the hands of the enemy. 

For the purpose of concerting aU the requisite measures, 
major Andre, adjutant-genera! of the British army, proceed- 
ed to Westpoint in disguise, where he took plans of the for- 
tresses, and agreed upon the time and manner of attack* He 
then received. a passport from Arnold, and set out on his re- 
turn to New York, imder the name of Anderson. He had 
passed all the outposts of the Ainericau army, when riding 
along the road in Tarry town, he was stopped by three mili« 
tiamen, who were on a scouting party. Msjor Andre, alarm* 
ed for his safety, offered his watch and a purse of gold, for 
permission to proceed ; but the men refused the bribe, and 
seized him. The papers found in his boot evinced his guilt, 
and he wa? condemned and executed. Every effort was 
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made by the British commaader in New>York to obtain bis 
release ; but ia vain* His life was forfeited by the laws i>f 
^ war* His forthade and amiable deportment, however, eiin 
deared him to the officers of the American army, who regret- 
fed the necessity of his fate. 

The news of the seisure of Andre, soon reached the ears 
of general Arnold, who leaving bis family and effects, immedi- 
ately fled and went on board thd Vulture, a sloop of war, 
which the British commander had stationed near the Ameri- 
can lines, for the purpose of carrying on the > oegociation. 
General Washington arrived in camp from Connecticut, just 
after Arnold bad make his escape ; and found bis affairs in the 
garrison in disorder. He received a letter from Arnold re- 
questing that his wife might be treated with respect, and suf- 
fered to join bim, or return to Philadelphia, and also that his 
baggage might be sent bim— which requests were granted.- 
Arnold received i\ie reward of his treason, and the commis- 
sion of brigadier-general in the British army. He then issu- 
ed a paper explaining the motives of bis conduct, and bad 
the impudence to pubfisb an address to the American army, 
inviting officers and soldiers to betray their country; but 
without the least success. 

In the autumn of 1780, general Green, an excellent officer, 
wasappointed to command the American forces iii Carolina. 
He was accompanied by colonel Fvlorgan, an active officer, 
who commanded a body of riflemen. The first action after 
tbis appointment, was fought at Cowpens, where colonel Morgan 
was attacked by colonel Tarleton,wbo bad the advantage of num- 
bers. Colonel Morgan placed a body of militia in front of a wood, 
while his best troops were drawn up in the rear and out of sights 
.The firstlinegave way, andasTarleton pursued them, the other 
line opened to let his men advance, until they were placed 
between two fires, when a deadly discharge from Mor- 
gan's troops liirew tiie enemy into irrecoverable disorder. 
The enemy lost three hundred men killed and five hundred prts^ 
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oners* The loss of the Ammem was twelve men killed 

and sixty wounded. 

After the disaster attheCowpeos^lordCornwallisdeteriiiift* 
ed lo tntereept colonel Morgasiy and rcilake the prisoners, but a 
heavy rain daring the night, swelled the rivers so as to prevent 

his design. To enable his troops to march with more celerity, be 
destroyed allhis heavy haggage. At length general Green joined 
colonel Morgan, with additional forces, and Lord Gornwaltis 
having collected his troops, the armies met near the coortrhouse 
in Guilford. The action was fought on the 15th of March 
nSl. The Americans amounted to hetweea four and hve 
thousand men, but mostly militia, or inexperienced soldiers* 
The British force consisted of about half the oomber of vet- 
erans. The battle was fought with great bravery and effect ; 
for although lord Cornwjilis remained master of the held, his 
^ losses, in a country where he could not recruit his army, had 
the effect of a defeat* His loss was more than .five hundred 
men. That of the Americans coald not be less. 

Lord Cornwallis not heing able to [)nrsue his advantages, 
general Green marched to Camden, where lord Rawdon was 
fortified, with nine hundred men. The British commander 
sallied out and attacked him ; victory for some time hung in 
suspense 3 but the retreat of two companies, gave the British 
the advantage. The loss on each side was betweea two and 
three hundred men. General Green did not remain inactive 
o-^a number of posis, in different parts of the country, fell sue*- 
cessively into his power, with supplies of military stores. 
Gejieral Green laid siege to Ninety Six, a strong post, but 
lord Rawdon,' with a reinforcement, advancing to its relief, 
general Green attempted to take it by storm. But the at* 
tempt failed, with the loss of one hundred and fifty men. 

Many skinnisbes and movements took place in the summer 
of 1781 ; but on the 19th of September, general Green, with 
about two thousand men, attacked colonel Stewart, at the 
"Eutaw Springs. After a severe fire between advanced par* 
cies, the action became general, and the miUtia gave way. 
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General Greeti then ordered' the troofM of the Maryland end 

Virginia lines to advance with trailed arms, and make free use 
of the bayooet* A shower of musketry and a severe canoon- 
«de made no considerable impression on this body— -they at 
tacked the enemy and won tbevtctory* Five hundred men 

were taken prisoners, and the wholr loss of the British was es- 
timated at eleven hundred. Coloael Washington, bravely ad- 
vancing to dislodge a party of the eiiemy froma piqueted gardeii 
and house, was wounded and taken prisoner* Colonel Stewart^ 
the next day, abandoned the place and retreated towards 
Charleston. 

Early in 1781, general Arnold was dispatched with about 
seventeen hundred men, .to make a diversion in Virginia, by 
calling the attention of the Virginians from lord Cornwallis. 
General Philips, with two thousand troops, was sent froiii 
New-V'ork to reinforce him. General Washington detach- 
ed the mafquis de la Fayette, with two thousand men to op- 
pose the enemy in Virginia; and a small naval' force under de 
Temay, sailed from Newport to block up the Chesopeak and 
the British troops. An inconsiderable action took place be- 
tween this fleet and a division of the British ships under admi- 
rals Arbuthnot and Graves* But the French ships returned and 
left the British squadron to succor the army in Virginia* 
The British troops were employed for a long time without 
much interruption, destroying the warehouses, tobacco, roilU 
and other property on James' river and the Appomattox, and 
immense was the destruction of property* 

After the severe action at Guilford, lord Cornwallis retreated 
to Wilmington in N(n tli Carolina. His troops suffered every 
possible distress from want of provisions and clothing, and the 
extreme heat of the climate. He therefore determined . t» 
force a march through a most inhospitable desan, and join 
the troops under general Philips in Virginia. He arrived in 
May, and took the command of the united forces. General 
Philips died of a. fever, before his arrival* After some pre- 
datory warfare, lord Cornwallis encamped at York town, and 
Gloucester Point, on York river, which afforded deep water 
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for sbipphig, and there be fortified-bis eamps ; the maio hodjr 
of the army being on the south tide of the ri^er at Yorktown, 

and his whole force being about seven thousand men. 

in the year 1780^ a plan of combined operations agaiost 
the British forces io America, was preconcerted by general 
Washington, at Wethersfield, in. conjunction with general 
Rochambeau, j^eneral Knox and other generals. General 
Washington was induced lo iliis, by the absolute necessity of 
obtaining some splendid advantage, to revive the expiring hopes 
and languid exertions of the American states. ' The point of 
attack was not absolutely determined; for it was not possible 
to foresee where the enemy would be most suDcepiible ol 
impression. But the general determined to be prepared, ei- 
ther for an attack on New^York, if the prospect of success 
sboulifbe clear; or upon aoy other impresuble point* For 
this purpose great exertions were made, in collecting artille* 
ry, boats, stores, and provisions. At the same time, the gen- 
eral gave out and caused to be understood by all ranks of of- 
ficers} civil and military, that New York was to be the place 
of attack, with a view to Induce the eastern and middle states 
to exert themselves in furnishing supplies. After lord Corn- 
wallis had collected a large body oi forces in Virginia, and the 
general determined that it would be best to attack hit army, 
he wrote letters to general Green and others, stating bis in* 
tention to attack New- York, and contrived to have these let- 
ters intercepted by the British commander, in New-York, 
who was completely deceived, and prevented from sending 
succor to lord Cornwallis. 

After making a show of attacking New-York, general Wash- 
ington suddenly quitted this cnnip, crossed the Hudson with 
hisiirmy, and passing through New-Jersey aud Pennsylvania, 
speedily arrived at die head of £lk, where a part of bis for- 
ces embarked and sailed to Virginia ; the rest marched by 
land. At this moment, geatral Washington heard of the ar- 
rival of the French fleet under the count de Grasse, in the 
Chesopeak. Admiral- Graves made an attempt to relieve 
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Lord GoiFnwallts 9^ and his iket had a slight engage ment with ' 

the French fleet, near the capes of the Chesopeak ; but with- 
out the ioteoded effect. A body of French troops was land- 
ed, to co-operate with the Americans. The whole comfciiaed 
fi>rce under general Washington, amounting to twelve or thir- 
teen thousand men, besides militia, closeiy invested the Btit- 
ish army in York town. 

No sootier had Sir Henr^ Clinton discovered that gen* Wash* 
ingtoD had drawn oflTbis forces towards^Virgrnia, than he sent 
gen. Arnold on another expedition ibr plunder and;de8troetion« 
On the 6th of September, 178!, the British landed near 
New-Londou, in Connecticut, in two divisions ; one took fort 
Trninhnll, without difficulty ; the other met with a brave re- 
sistance from colonel Ledyard and about seventy men sud- 
denlv collected fiom the town of Cioion. The assailants lost 
their com^manders; colonel Eyre was wounded and major 
Ferguson kiUed } but they^took tiie fort by assault, and siaujgh- 
tered the garrison after they had surrendered. Colonel Led- 
yard was slain with his own sword- The party then proceed- 
ed to burn tb6 town of New-London ; sixty dwelling-houses, 
eighty-four stores, and a great amount of property were devo- - 
ted to the flames. A part of the shipping was sent up the fiv- 
er and saved-^tbe rest was destroyed: 

The British army being blockaded by sea, the American 
army opened the first batteries upon tiiem early in October, 
with such effect as to silence part of their artillery. Two 
JBritish redoubts, which annoyed the operations, were assaults 
ed and taken — one by colonel Hamilton, at the head of a par- 
ty of American troops, who attacked with unloaded arms and 
carried the works with little lode— ^-the other by a detachment 
of French troops, who suffered coasidiQirable loss* The'seo^ 
ond parallel was begun on the flight of the It th; and such 
was the tremendous effect of the American arliUery, that the 
British works were demolished, their guns silenced, aud no 
hope of relief or escape remained. On the 1 7th of the montli) 

4i 
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]oi*d Cornifallis proposed a cessation of hostfJitiod, and on tb# 

19th, ai iicles of capitulation were signed, hy which the Brit- 
ish army, military stores, and shipping fell iuto the haqds oS 
general Washington. 

As the reduction of this diYision of the British forces ia 
America, was considered as deciding the war and establish- 
ing the independence of the United States, the news was ev- 
ery where received with emotions of inexpressible joy. Di- 
vine service was performed in all the American brigades, and 
the commander in chief, recommended that all who were-not 
on duty, should join in the worship, with a serious deport- 
ment, and that sensibility of heart, due to the recollection of 
the surprising and particular interposition of Providence- 
Congress resolved to go in procession tp church, and make 
puhlic acknowledgements of gratitude to heaven for the sin- 
gular event. A public thanksgiving was recommended, and 
the day was observed throughout the United States. Gener- 
al Washington and the French commanders received the 
thanks of Congress; and the American commander in chief 
liberated all persons under arrest, that all might partake in 
the general joy. 

The reduction of so large a part of the British-forces in the Uni*^ 
ted States, convinced the British nation of the utter impracti* 
cabiliiy of conquei ii)g ilie country. The combined forces of 
France and Spain had taken inorca from. Great Britain: 
some pf the isles in the West-Indies, and some of their poa* 
sessions on the South«>American coast, had shared the same 
fate. Admiral Rodney, in 1792, obtained a most important 
naval victory over the French fleet under the count de Grasse, 
which, in some degree, balanced the losses of Great Britain ; 
but the vast expense of money and lives m the contest, indo* 
ced the British nation to wish for peace. A change of minis* 
try took place, which was luvorable to the United States, and 
measures were taken in 1782, to open a cegociation* Gener* 
al Carleton was appointed to the command in America, Mid 
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arrived at New-York in May, with instructions to propose an 
accommodation. At length the iniaisters of the several pow- 
er$ lit war signei) provisional artic^tes of peacei on the 3(hh of 
November, 1763, by wbicb cbe independence and sovereign- 
ty of the United Stntes were acknowledged. On the 3d day 
of September, 1783, was signed a definite treaty, which secur* 
ed to the United States the objects for which tbej had con* 
tended, and gave them a rank among nations. 
When the American army was to be disbanded, new and serious 
difflcuhies arose concernin^the payment of the arrears of their 
wages and rations. The want of resources to carry on the 
war, and the want of a supreme power to lay and collect tax* 
es, bad driven congress to the expedient of emitting vast sums 
in biiU of credit, which depreciated almost to no value ; and 
the interruption of commerce with a deluge of paper curren- , 
oy, banished for a lime, all gold and silver from circulation* 
In this state of the public treasury, the army was ill paid and 
clothed, and great discontents occasioned the resignation of 
officers, and rendered it impracticable to recruit the army. 

In January, 1778, general Washington addressed congress 
tn favor of the army ; representing that although the effusion 
of zeal, at the beginni ig of the contest, bad induced officers 
and men to enter into the service vviilumt much regard to pe- 
cuniary considerations, yet, finding it to continue longer than 
they had at first expected, and that tbey were to expose their 
lives, health and estates to destruction, by their patriotism^ 
without a prospect of a competent future subsistence, their 
ardor had abated, and a disinclination to the service prevail- 
ed— that resignations of commissions were frequent, and that 
reliance could not b'e placed on men disaffected to the seiw 
vice. He therefore urged congress to make provision, to se- 
cure them and their families from future want and distress. — 
Convinced of the propriety of this measure, congress, on the 
15th of May, 1778, resolved to grant half pay for seven years 
nfter tbi» war, fo the commissioned officers ; and to non-com- 
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missioned officers and privates, eighty dollars each, at ibp 
end of the war» id addition to their pay and rations. 

The half pay resolve quieted the apprehensions of the ar- 
my, in a good degree, and the service was, for a time, per- 
formed with zeal and alacrity. But the continual depreciar 
tion of the currency in which the troops received their wftgaSr 
deprived them of a great part of their real If ues, and neither 
officers nor soldiers could uiauiiaiii a deceiu appearance, in 
point of dress, while the families of many were suHermg at 
home. These circumstances^ with the derangement of • 
great number of officers, in 17b0, occasioned by the necessi- 
ty of reducing the number of regiments, for want of their com- 
plement of men, gave rise to great discontents in the army, and 
called for a further interposition of congress. Upon the rep* 
resentadon of these facts, by the commander in chiefs con- 
gress, on the 21 8t of October, 1760, resolved that the officers 
should be entitled to half pay for life. 

Reposing confidence in the faith of the U^iited States, the 
officers of the army renrained quiet, until the close of the. 
war. A mutiny among the soldiers, in two or three instanc- 
es, occasioned some olnrrn, hut produced no serious conse- 
quences. After the army returned from Yorktowo, and en- 
camped at Newburg, on the Hudson, a cessation of hostilities 
gave them leisure to contemplate their sufferings, their losses 
by paper currency, and their future prospects. At that time, 
a report was circulated that congress did not intend to fulfil 
their engagements respecting half pay. They therefore de- 
puted a committee of officers to wait on congress, with an 
address and petition, representinor their hardships and embar- 
rassments — that in 1777, they had ueen paid in dollars vviien 
worth four pence only — and that their subsequent arrearages 
had not been liquidated. They therefore requested an ad- 
justment, and payment or security for the balances due. And 
as the half pay resolves had given unensiness, by establishing 
a precedent o( pensionSf they requested a sum in gross in iieu 
of half pay ibr life* • ^ 
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In compliance with the wishes of the army, congress, on 
the 2Sth of| Jaouarf, nesoked ifaftl the supeiiotendaot of i-' 
mouse sboQld pay aucb part of tbe arrears due to the 9xmy^ as 
tlie fioanees woeM pemut^that the states ifaodid be caHed 

' upon to complete a settlement with their respective troops 10 
the first of August, 1-780— that the troops had an undoahted 
right, with all piifotic creditors,^ to espect security for the ptj^ 
ment of arreartiy and that coagress would make -every effort Hi 
their power, to obtain from the states substantial funds for the 
whole debt. The proposition for commuting h^lf pay during 
life, for a specifio sam^ was referred to -a committee to exafnr<* 
ine the valae of annuities, end on th^ir'report a resolution was 
proposed granting five years full pay in lieu of half pay for 
life, but it did not pass. On the 8th of February the com- 
mittee made a report of these proceedings to (he army^ 

As congress bad little money and* no means of -^isiDg it/ 
except the old expedient of issuing bills, the army bad little 
hope of any immediate relief adequate to their wants; and 
conscious of their tidelity and meritorious services, they could 
not patiently brook the delays attending the settleinent of 4heir 
accounts. On the I Otb of March 1 789,a nbtificaftioa^was eifccilar 
ted, without a name, requesting a meeting of the general and 
held officers, with one from each comf^any, to consider the 
communications from congress, and what measures it would 
be proper to take. With this notide was circulated an i^nony- 
mous address, couched in a style of great energy, and calcu- 
lated to awaken in the army the keenest sensations of indigni- 
ty for the wrongs done to the officers and soldiers. The im- 
pression on the army was correspondent to the spirit of the 
address, and threatened a violent commotion* 

The commander id chief, with ihat coolness which never 
forsook him, and with a moderation adapted to allay the irri- 
tations of the moment, issued, the next day, a noticoi reprov- 
ing with mildness the proposal for an irregular, unauthorised 

. meeting, and requesting the officers to meet on^ a different 
day. On which a second address from the same unknown 
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pen appeared, in which the author indirectly intimated that 
the design of his hrst address was not to excite to violeDCCi 
but to rouse the army to assume a more bold aud numly toae, 
m their solieitadonb for justice. , The addresses were commd- 
nicated to congress, and no doubt produced io a degree, the 
effect intended ; for, on the 22d of March, a resolution pass- 
ed for a gcaot of tive years pay, ia lieu of half pay for life. 
At the meetmg of the officers, in porsoaftce of the geoeral's 
nequest, the cotauiander in chief addressed them in a master- 
ly manner, reprobating the anonymousaddress,recommending 
peaceable ipieasures, and pledging himself to exert his utmost 
ahihty to procure full justice to be done to the army. The 
officers voted him an address of thanks, and resolved that they 
continued to have unshaken confidence in the justice of cotH 
gress aod their country. Thus was dissipated one of the 
most menacing storms that ever bung over America. 
' . 'At the moment this storm bad subsided, news was received 
that the preliminaries of peaee .were signed, and on the 96th 
of May 1783, congress resolved lhat the commander in chief 
be iaatruicted to grant furloughs to the non-commissioned olS- 
cers. and soldiers, who were engaged in service during the 
war, .who should be discharged as soon as the definhive trea- 
ty should be concluded, vvi(h a due proportion of commis- 
sioned oiiicers. Upon the publication of that resolve, the of- 
ficers presented a spirited address to the commsnder in chief, 
expressing their sufferings and wants, and their severe disap- 
pointment, as well as astonishment, at being disbanded with* 
out a settlement ot their accounts, and a provision for payment 
of the balances. They intreated him to use his influence with 
congress to obtain a suspension of their order, and that no of- 
ficer or soldier should be obliged to receive a furlough, until 
congress could be made acquainitd with the wretched condi- 
tion into which they should be plunged, if compelled to retire 
from the army, without a settlement of their accounts, a pay- 
ment of the balances, or any evidence of what was due to 
them. The req^uest could not be granted, but the general, in 
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bis reply, stated that a partial payment was soon lo be made, 
and that every thing practicable should be done, to bring their 
accoonU to a fipal adjttstipeiit. 

As it was not possible for congress to make fall payment 
to the army, nor to liquidate their accounts in a short time, 
and a$ it was important to reduce the current expenditures, 
tbe officers and soldiers inlisted for the war, were dismissed 
with three months pay, in notes given bj the financier, pay- 
able in six months. This measure excited great dis^sontents, 
and in l^cnnsylvauia occasioned a mutiuy. iii June, 1783, 
about eighty soldiers, belonging to a body then stationed at 
•Lancaster,, deserted their officers, and under the conduct of' < 
(heir sergeants, marched to Philadelphia, where they were 
jomed by two or three hundred -oldiers from the barracks in 
that city. On the 21st of tlic month, they proceeded in a 
body and aorrounding the state-house, where congress and 
tbe exeeutiTe council of Pennsylvania were sitting, placed 
guards at the doors — sent a message to the council complain- 
ing of the non-settlement of their accounts, and the want of 
pay, and behaved in a menacing and disorderly manner. 

Congress, not choosing to deliberate when surrounded by 
armed men, adjourned and retired. After the mutineers had 
withdrawn, congress appointed a committee to wait on the' 
executive council of Pennsylvtinia, requesting their effica- 
cious aid in securing the safety of their persons, and prevent- 
ing such indignities to the authority of the United States. 
The committee reported, that they had not received satis- 
factory assuranctb ot tlic prompt and adequate exertions of that 
state, for supporting the dignity ot the federal government. 
Congress therefore adjourned their sittings to Trenton, where 
they continued for some time ; and to put a stop to such out* 
rages, general Washington was requested lo send a body of 
troops to Philadelphia, Accordingly a detachment of fif- 
teen hundred, men was sent from head-quarters ; which, with 

a* 

other measures, quelled the mutiny. The accounts of the 

army had been put in a tmin for 8(UtJament, persons were 
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appointed to adjust ahd ascertain the demands on the Lnited 
States, whether for service or supplies; and certificates 
which acquired the name of fowl settimeniSf were given as 
evidences of the balances due from the public* In these was 

iiirliided five years pny to the ofBcers, in lieu of half pay for 
hfe, and eighty dollars allowance to tlie soldiers lieyond their 
wag^ 

Scarcely was the army dismissed, wlien attempts- were 

made in some parts of the country, to excite uneasiness 
among the people, on account of the five years extra pay to 
the officers, called commutation. The uneasiness was first 
manifested and most violent in the l^ew-England states, and 
especially in Connecticut, where the symptoms of it became 
pubhc in July, 1783. Town meetings were held and reso- 
lutions passed, expressive of the people's disapprobation of 
the act of congress. It was said that the half«*payi and the 
five years pay in lieu of it, were in the nature of pensions, 
which are always odious among a free people — that the offi- 
cers of the army liad taken advanlage of the necessities of the 
country, to extort the promise of thia gratuity from congress— 
that the army had not suffered more than the people — that 
many of the officers had raised large estates-^^nd all of them 
been amply rewarded by extra grants and bounties. 

The publication of the toisn meeting resolves served to 
augment and spread with rapidity the popular discontents ; 
and in autumn the crisis became alarming. A proposal for a 
convention of deputies from the several towns in Connecti- 
cut, to be held at Middletown, was circulated witlj groat suc- 
cess, and on the third day of September delegates from twen- 
ty-eight towns^ assembled at that place. For want of^a lull 
representation of the state, which was ascribed to the short 
notice given, they adjourned to the thirtieth of the same 
month. On that day the convention met and about fifty 
towns were represented. This illegaL body, having agreed 
on an address to the legislature, adjourned to the 10th of De- 
eember ; when a few members attending, they adjourned to 
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the third Toesday in March 1784, On that day a few dele- 

gates attended and oiT^iiiated an inflammator5r^,address to the 
people, compiaiuing of th^, officers of the army, and pro- 
Qounctiig ibe grant of five years extra pay, an unconstitution- 
al act. 

During ihc democratic efi'ervency in Connecticut, congress 
were aiocused as usurpers and tyrants ; the proposal of a gen- 
eral hnpost to supply the public treasury was reprobated as 
daiigerous to the sovereignty of the several states : the socio* 
ty of the Cincinnati was represented as an aristocracy, aiming 
to establish ordtrs of nobility ; and a thousand bugbears were 
held up to viewi to terrify weak and discontented minds. An 
attempt .was made io circulate a ticket containing the names 
of new men for the upper>house, and the old, firm, respects* 
ble men who had stood at the hehn, during tiie tempest of 
the revolution, were held up to view as objects of suspicion. 
But the more steady and discerning part of the people gave 
DO heed to these democratic jealousies ; they represented, in 
the papers, the true slate of facts — thai ilie army had suflered 
by tiie depreciation of paper bills — that tliey had endured 
hunger and cold, for want of .their just dues^and that the 
grant of congress was essential to the very existence of an ar- 
my. Such representations had- the desired effect^ and be- 
fore the session of the legislature in May, 1784, the towns 
had became sensible of their error, and dismissed their dele* 
gates* 

In the beginning of 1784, an attempt was made by some 
towns in Massachusetts, to collect the sense of the people in 
an irregular manner, as had been done in Connecticut. In 
February, a committee of the towns of Wrentham and Med- 
way, with the advice of scfme other towns, wrote a circular 
letter, proposing a meeting of delegates from all the towns in 
Suffolk county, to take into consideration the commutation 
act,, and the proposed general impost. On that occasion, 
the town of Boston held a meeting and agreed to a letter 
which was sent to the. committee in answer to thdr circular 

43 
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letter ; expretsing the entire disapprobatioD of ibe proposed 

county meeting, as irregular and unconstitutional. They rep- 
robated the baleful influence of such disofderly proceedings, 
and manifested aD acquiescence in tlie measures of congress. 
The spirit of opposition however infected the people and the 
legislature of that state for some time, until the good sense of 
wise and moderate men prevailed over the intemperate zeal 
of th6 popular leaders. 

In June, 1783, the commander of the American army wroti 
a cir^^ular letter to the governors of the several states, con- 
gratulating them on the glorious termination of the war, and 
o&Wing to them his sentiments on some important subjects. 
In this letter, be represents that the republic of the Unked 
States was founded in an .enlightened period of the worlds 
when the rights of men were well understood ; when science^ 
commerce, refinement of manners, liberality of sentiment, 
aud above all the pure and benign light of revelation had 
meliorated the state of mankind, and increased the blessings 
of society— for these reasons, if thecitisensof the United States 
should fail to be free and happy, the fault would be entirely 
their own — thai the cup of blessings was oflfered to them, but 
it depended on themselves whether to be respectable and 
prosperofis, or contemptible and miserable — and whether the 
revolution should be a blessing or a corse. In this address, 
he recommended an indissoluhle union of the states under 
one federal head — and a sacred regard to public justice — the 
adoption of a peace establishment, and the cultivation of pa* 
cific and friendly dispositions among the people. He declar- 
ed also his intention of retiring to private life, which he iiad 
left with regret, and for which he bad never ceased to sigh. 

The congress, in consequence of the definitive treaty of 
peace, disbanded the army by proclamation, dated October 
18, 1783k On this occasion, the commander in chief, on the 
second of November, addressed to ihe army, his farewell or- 
ders, in which he recapitulated the principal events of the 
wnff th9 disadvantages under which it .was cpndoctedy tmd 
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the perseverance of the troops, under the severest sufferiogs 
froni huogefy nakedness, toilsi dangers an(l melement seasons. 
He gave them the strongest assurances that their senrices 
would be rewarded, and recommended to them to carry into 

civil life the most conciliating dispositions, and the virtues of 
good citizens. He expressed his thankfulness to the officers 
and soldiers for their zeal, braVery, fortitude and patience, 
and, dropping the- curtain of separation, he recommended 
them in a most affectionate manner, to the notice of a grateful 
counuy,aiid ihe protection of heaven. 

On the twenty-third day of December 1783^ the com- 
mander in chief of the American army waited on congress, 
then sitting at Annapolis, to resign his commission. On that 
affecting occasion, the general addressed the president, 
congratulating congress on the auspicious issue of the war, 
and the confirmation of the sovereignty and independence of 
the United States. He expressed his gra^fol sense of the 
assistance and support he had received from the country, his 
obligations to the aiiny, and to the gentlemen who composed 
his family, whom he recommended to the notice of congress* 
He then commended the dearest interests of his country to 
the holy keeping of the Supreme Disposer of events, took an 
affectionate farew* 11 of the auij;ust council of America, under , 
whose orders he had acted, delivered his commission to the 
|kresident,and took leave of all pubhc employments. The pres- 
ident rose, and with a heart almost too AiU for utterancei ve* 
ciprocated the generaPs congratulations, and with the most ar* 
dent expressions of gratitude for his services, and affection for 
his person, commended his precious liie to the fostering care 
of heaven. The tears of spectators evidenced their sensation 
at the sublime spectacle of the great Washington, resigning 
his comm[\ncl, and retiring loaded with honors, to the peaceful 
shades of Mount Vernon. 

During the negociation for peace, the officers of the artiiy 
Ibrmed themselves into a society, to which they gave the 
name of Gmimatii after' the celebrated Roman, who was 
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summoned from his plow, to take command of the armies of 
the republic, and vi)|io, after defeating his enemies and libe* 
rating the slate from danger, returned to the cultivation of 
his farm. I'Jie objects of this as-ociatioii were declared to 
be, to perpetuate the memory of the revolution and the 
friendship of the olficers-^to preserve inviolate the exalted 
rights and liberties of human nature—to promote and cber* 
ish union and national honor between the states*— and to 
form a fund for the relief of officers or their families wh® 
should come to want. For this purpose every oificer depos- 
ited a month's pay, in a common stoclr, which was- put to in* 
terest. The honor was made hereditary in the male issue 
of the officers, and m default ofsucli i^suc, might be assigned 
to collateral heirs. Distinguished men, not belonging to 
the army, might be elected honorary members. The 
badge of the order was a gold medal suspended by a blue 
ribbon. 

Tiie association of the Cincinnati was published at a time 
when the people of the United States were oppressed with 
taxes, and irritated at the grant of extra pay to the army* 
The universal jealousy of equal rights, which the leaders of 
(he revolution had found it necessary to foster and cultivate, 
was alarmed at every thing that bore the semblance oi dis- 
tinction* At this time a writer of considerable eminence in 
Carolina, published a pamphlet, in - which he labored to 
prove that the society was intended by some of its artful fra- 
mers, to lay the foundation of an order of nobility; that it 
contained in it the elements of such an order and would cer- 
tainly result in the establishment of it* Whatever truth 
there might have been in these charges, the publication had 
a considerable effect, in augmenting the flamcb of popular dis- 
content. 

At a meeting of delegates from the several state societies, 
[which were composed of the officers of each state,] held at 
Philadelphia in May, 1784, general Washington attended 
and was appointed president. To obviate objections against 
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tliib bocicty, and allay the popular uncasincs, it was judged 
expedient to amend the constitution of^the society, and ex- 
ponge the most objectionable articles, and especially that 
which rendered the honor hereditary. Od this occasion, the 
society published an address to the state societies, in which 
they declared, and appealed to heaven for the sincerity of 
their declaration, that their inientious were pure ; that as 
their views had been misrepresented, they would give an- 
other proof that the officers were among the most faithful 
citizens, and therefore they had agreed to a constitution to 
which there could be no reasonable objection. By this coa- 
stitution, the officers are formed into a general society, and 
the officers of each state into a state society, whose annual 
' meetings for the choice of officers are on the anniversary of 
independence. By this institution, the friendship contract- 
ed in the army is preserved, and the interest of the funds 
beneVoleiitly applied to the relief of indigent members or 
their fiimilies. 

■ In 1779, a plan of confederation and perpetual union was 
formed by congress and proposed to the several states for ac- 
ceptance. Most of the states acceded to it without great de* 
faiy ; but ,011 account of some advantages, which that plan 
was calculated to affi>rd to the states possessing unappropri- 
ated lands, the state of Marylmd, which possessed no such 
land, at first declined accepting it ; and did not ratify it until 
March, 178K In the mean time, the states were compelled 
by external danger, to act in concert ; and the recommenda- 
tions of congress were observed by tlie states, and usually 
carried into efiect by laws enacted by the several legisla- 
tures* But no sooner were the states released from the 
pressQie of dangers, then the weakness of the federal com- 
pact began to appear. The states were no longer anxious 
to preserve the authority of congress, whose rcijoiutions were 
disregarded, qr at least. not enforced. Congress had no 
power to lay taxes to supply the treasury of the United 
States ; the sums voted for public service were apportioned 
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upon eicH ttate, tb be raised in the manner the Legislature 
should prescribe. But the stales soon became delinquent— 
the treasury was not supplied, and no provision was made for 
l^aying the interest of the public debt 
- CoAgresS) finding the requisitions of money from the 
states, altogether ineffectual, recommended to the several 
legislatures to grant to congress a power to lay and collect 
an impost on imported commodities, amounting to &ve per 
centt Most of the states readily complied, and passed an 
act granting the power required. But Rhode-Island, an im- 
porting state, apprehensive that auchagrant would lessen the 
advantages of her trade, declined passing au act for the pur* 
pose, and by that means, defeated the only practicable plan 
of replenishing the federal treasury. New* York afterwards 
joined in opposition to the measure, and rendered all pros- 
pect of a revenue hopeless. In this situation, the authority 
of congress was reduced to a name, and the confederation to 
a rope of sand. The interest of the pobHc debt could not be 
paid and congress issued certificates of interest, called m- 
dents : but the certificates of both principal and interest, 
during the extinction of public credit, depreciated to one 
eighth of their real value. Two hundred millions of dollars, 
in bills of credit, had been issued by congress, but these had 
sunk to no value and ceased lo circulate. 

Ab the expenses of the war, and the destruction of com- 
merce, had rendered people poor, involved them in debt, 
and reduced them to great distress, the legislatures of some 
of the states resorted to the old expedient of bills of credit. 
Large sums were issued ; in some states the bills were loan- 
ed to the inhabitants on mortgages of real estate ; in others 
they were circulated under the compulsion of tender laws $ 
in most of them, the bills depreciated and occasioned nume- 
rous frauds. Other states, avoidin*^ the evils of a paper cur- 
rency, suspended the collection of debts for a limited time, 
or made various commodities a legal tender in dischai^e of 
debts. ' In some states the bills sunk not more than ten per- 
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cent ; in ollicrs to almost nothing ; and being limited in circu- 
lation» to the bounds of states, were extretnelj^ ioconvenieDt 
as a medium of business. , 

No fond having been provided bj congress for the pay- 
ment of the principal or interest of the federal debt, the cer- 

, tiOcates lost their v alue, and the creditors of the United States 
were left in a hopeless conduion. Such of them as were 
possessed of other property, were not reduced to wretched*^ 
ness ; but many of the officers and soldiers, or their widows 
and orphan children, were deprived of ihc rueans of subsis- 
tence. In this distressed coudUion, many were compelled 
to sell their certificates at any price that was offered ; and as 
it was doubtful whether congress would ever have the ability 
to redeem them, few persons would risk to purchase them. 
In this state of public credit, particular men made it iheir 

' business to buy and sell the certificates, and thus acquired 
the name of specufaitors* This irregular business continued 
until the debt was funded— but in the mean time, most of the 
uriny notes had been sold at about a Gtb or an 8th of their 
Bomioal value. Thus the brave men, who had endured hard- 
ships, cold and hunger, who had fought the battles of the 
country, and repeatedly received solemn assurances of am- 
ple recompense for their toils ; were forced to sell their se- 
curities for a mere trifle, to save their families from starving. 

During the three last years of the war, when continental 
bills had ceased to circulate, large quantities of gold and sil* 
ver had been introduced into the country, by the French ar- 
my, and an illicit trade to Spanish America. No soorier was- 
peace proclaimed, than a vast importation of British goods 
was begun ; and was greatly encouraged by the real wants of 
America, and the superabundance of goods in Great Britain. 

. This trade was at first lucrative to both parties, but i[i a sfiort 
time occasioned a scarcity of specie, which had been remit- 
ted in ship loads to Great Britain for goods. This evil was 
rendered the more durable, by the restrictions laid on the 
trade of the United States to the West Indies ; for Great Brit^- 
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am, enlorcing lier navigation laws,- shut her ports against 
American ships, or laid eoormous duties on our most valua- 
ble exports. 

The restrictioos on our trade, and the ladiscreet iroporta* 

tioDS of British goods on credit, in the course, of two or three 
years, totally exhausted the country of money, and the mer- 
chants could not possibly make remittances to meet their en- 
gagements. Henee proceeded niimberleas bankroptcies 
among the American merchants, which caused great failures 
also in England ; multitudes were ruined in both countries, 
and then followed great distresses, an annihilation of private 
credit and mercantile confidence. To remedy these evils, 
the state legislatures adopted the most pernicious measures. 
Some of them expected relief in emissions of bills of credit 
some of them attempted to retaliate, and imposed restraints on 
the British trade to this country, to induce the ministry to 
relax the rigor of her navigation laws, and enter into a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. But at the same time, 
the neighboring states opened their ports to all the world, and 
counteracted the operation of such restraints, in this miser- 
able, disjointed condition, the state sovereignties thwarted 
each otber^s schemes, the dignity of the nation was lost in the 
narrow views of petty state rivalries, our national character 
was degraded, and the United States were threatened with 
civil commotions, of the most formidable nature^ 

During the extinction of the authority of congress, Massa- 
chuseus made an effort to maintain her credit, and laid a very 
heavy tax to satisfy her creditors As the country had not 
recovered from the distresses of the war ; as trade and man- 
ufactures had declined, and the habits of the people bad be* 
come luxurious and licentious, by means of a libera! credit of 
goods, and a disorganized state of the Gfoverinnent, the 
measures of the legislature were found to favor more of a zeal 
for doing justice, than of expediency. The people opposed 
the tax ; in some parts of the state, count)- meetings were 
held, and abusing the privilege of petitioning for a redress of 
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grievances, tbey proceeded to combine tbeir scattered forces; 

tlie people obstructed the sitting of courts, and finally took 
arms io opposition to the laws of the state. Some skirmish- 
ing ensued, and several persons were killed ; while in some 
counties, the friends of the government were robbed and 
' plundered. The prudent and conciliating measures of gov- 
ernor Howcluiii and his council, seconded by an armed force 
under general Lincoln, in the winter of 1786, gradually sub- 
dued the spirit of opposition, and restored the authority of 
laws. 

Discerning men before the conclusion of the war, wciu 
convinced that the confederation was defective and utterly 
insufficient to accomplish the ends of a national union* Id 
February, 1783, a merchant of Philadelphia published a 
pamphlet on the subject ; in which he cliearly proved the ne- 
cessity of a new constitution which should divide congress 
into two houses, and give them more ample powers. The 
events of a few years demonstrated the opinions of that dis- 
cerning writer ; but at that time, the people full of state pride, 
and placing their confidence in the state governments, treated 
the author's plan, with neglect. In the June following, how-* 
ever, general Washington, in his letter to the several govern- 
ors, urged the necessity of enlarging the powers of congress. 
These recommendations were disregarded, until the public 
C ihiiJiiUes became urgent, and a resort to arms became the 
theme of conversation, and the subject of secret deliberations* 
In the spring of 1785, an application was indirectly made to 
general WashingtoD to induce him to use his influence in fa- 
vor of a new constitution. That gentleman referred the ar- 
guments on the subject to a member of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia. About the close of that year, a proposition was made 
and carried in the legislature to appoint commissioners, to 
form a system of commercial regulations for the United 
States, and to request the other states to concur in the meas- 
ure. 

•1 
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* In punfutnce of the request of Virginia, most of the stated 
appotttted delegates, who assembled at Annapolis September 
14, 1786. But on examining their commissions, it was judg- 
ed that their powers were too limited to enable them to ae- 
eomplbh any desirable purpose. They therefore adjourned, 
with instructions to advise the states to appoint agents with 
more ample powers, to meet at Philadelphia, the next year. 
Accordingly delegates from the several states assembled in 
that city in May, 1787, and appointed the venerable Washing* 
ton for their president. That gentleman had retired to his 
farm in 1763, with a lixed determination never more to en- 
gage in public a^airs : but he was selected by Virginia as 
one of the delegates, on this important occasion, and pressed 
to accept the appointment* After four months' deliberation, 
the convention agreed to a frame of government for the Uni- 
ted Slates, and recommended it to the several states ibr 
adoption. 

The states referred the question of adopting the frame of 
government, to conventions appointed for that express pur* 
pose. On that occasion popular jealousy appeared in ail its. 
force. It was objected, that the plan of government pro- 
posed, abridged the states of their sovereignty, and amounted 
to a consolidation. This was a fruitful theme of declamation, 
notwithstanding all the calarniiies that had arisen froni the 
jealousies and clashing interests of the states, and a want of 
uniformity in public measures. Many other objections were 
urged, especially in the la^e states. At length, however, the 
proposed frame ofrcderal government was accepted and ratified 
in 1788, hy eleven states, and became the constitution of the 
United States. The first convention in North Carolina re- 
jected it ; as did the town meetings to which it was referred 
in Rhode Island. But North Carolina acceded to it in No- 
vember, 1789, and Rhode Island in May, 1790. The ratifi- 
cation of the constitution was celebrated in the large cities, 
with great joy and splendid exhibitions. A ship, the emblem 
of commerce, and stages for mechanical labor, the emblems 
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of manufactures, were mounted on wheels and drawn through 
the streets, attended^ by immense processions of citizens ar*^ 
ranged according to their professions ; while bands of music, 

sueamin«j flaes and the roar of cannon manifested the enthu- 
siasm with which the people received the authority of the na- 
tional government. 

According to the constitution, the several states elected 
iheir delegates to the conig;ress, and by a unanimous vote, 
general Washington was elected the first president. With 
deep regret, that distinguished citizen was compelled, hy the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow citizens, to leave his be* 
loved retirement, and accept the high office of supieiiie ma- 
gistrate. On the 30tl) of April, 1789, he was inaugurated. 
President of the United States. The ceremony was perform- 
ed in the open gallery of the city hall in New-York, in pres-^ 
ence of a countless muhitude of spectators ; where the oath 
was administered to him hy tlie chancellor of the stale of 
''New- York. The importance of the act, the novelty of the 
scene, the dignity of the general's character, the gravity of his 
manner, and the reverence with which he bowed to kiss the 
sacred volume, impressed upon the transaction a solemnity 
never before witnessed io America. 
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